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t On the l^riJmal Government of the Ruder Nations. By 

H^^P Lonis K. Daa, of Christiania. 

^^^Bbe object of the following remarks is twofold. 
^^^^. Certain facta connected with the tribual organization of 
the ruder varieties of mankind will be shown to be much more 
general than is usually supposed. 

2, Certain inferences will be drawn from their existence 
explanatory of some of the more remarkable phenomena con- 
nected with the great diversity of language and tribe within 
the narrow limits of a small population. 

The system under notice is, perhaps, found at its mawiimim 
amongst the North American Indians; amongst whom we 
find— 

First, The division into tribes or clans. 

Secondly, The habit of each tribe having a soi't of armorial 
bearing called the Totem. 

Thirdly, The regulation that no man shall marry within 
his own clan, i.e. with a female of the same totem. 

It is sufficiently obvious, that in these three facts we have 
elements of no small importance in the natural history of the 
savage state. 

The form which these institutions take in America is shown 
by the following extract from Gallatin, in his Synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes. The italics are the present writer's. 

" They will hardly submit to any restraints ; and it is well 
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known that the nominal title of chief confers but little power, 
either in war or peace, on their leader, whoae precariona autho- 
rity depends almost entirely on their personal talents and 
energy. Yet we find the nominal dignity of Chief, Sachem, 
Mingo, or King, to have been, with but few exceptions, amongst 
all the Indians, not only for life, but hereditary. But another 
institution, belonging to all the southern, and of which traces 
may be found amongst the northern nations, deserves partj- 
cular consideration. 

" Independent of political or geographical position, the divi- 
sion into families or elans has been established from time im- 
memorial ; but at what time, and in what manner, the division 
was first made, is not known. At present, or till very lately, 
every nation was divided into a number of clans, varying in 
the several nations from three to eight or ten, the members of 
which were respectively dispersed indiscriminately throughout 
the whole nation. It has been fully ascertained, that the in- 
violable regulations by which those clans were perpetuated 
amongst the southern nations were, first, that no man should 
marry in kw oton clan ; secondly, that every child helonga 
to Mb or her mother's clan. Among the Choctaws there are 
two great divisions, each of which is subdivided into four 
clans ; and no man can marry in any of the four divisions 
belonging to his division. The restriction amongst the Che- 
rokees, the Creeks, and the Natches, does not extend beyond 
the clan to which the man belongs. 

" There are sufficient proofs that this division into clans, 
commonly called tribes, exists amongst almost alt the other 
Indian nations. But it is not so clear that they are subject 
to the same regulations which prevail among the southern 
Indians." 

Having produced the testimonies of Charlevoix, Johnston, 
and Heckewelder, for the tribual divisions of the Algonkin and 
Iroquois nations, he continues : " Whether the Totem, or 
family name of the Cbippeways, descends in a regular manner, 
or is arbitrarily imposed by the father, has not been clearly 
explained. But Dr James informs us, that no man is allowed 
to change bis Totem ; that it descends to all the children a 
man may have ; and that the restraint upon intermarriage. 
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which it imposes, is senipulously regarded. They profess to 
consider it highly criminal for a man to marry a woman whose 
Totem is the same as his own ; and they relate instances where 
yonng men, for a violation of this rule, have been put to death 
by their own nearest relations." (Tanner's Narrative, p. 313.) 
But the Chippewaya and kindred trihea are in this manner 
much more subdivided than the other Indians into clans. Dr 
James gives a catalogue of eighteen Totems, and says that 
many more might be enumerated. 

" The most direct testimony we have of the similarity of 
the institution amongst the northern and southern Indiana is 
that of Loskiel, in his history of the Mornvian Mission (Part 
i. ch. V.) ' The Delawares and Iroquois never marry near 
relations. According to their own account, the Indian nations 
were divided into tribes for no other purpose tban that no one 
might ever, either through temptation or mistake, marry a 
near relation, which at present is scarcely possible, for who- 
ever intends to marry must take a person of a different tribe.' 

" That a similar division existed amongst the Sioux tribes 
had escaped former observers. But Dr Shaw, who resided 
several weeks amongst the Omahaws, informs us, that they 
are divided into two great tribes, &c. Dr Say in another 
place says, that even a very remote degree of consanguinity 
is an insuperable barrier to the marriage union." 

We need not repeat Mr Gallatin's observations on the great 
influence of this institution in regulating the wars and settling 
the disputes of the different nations. Although his attention 
has been principally fixed upon the beneficial results of the 
system, and the peculiar sort of federal government it easily 
introduces, the tribes mutually preserving an hereditary rank, 
yet he gives proof that the general tendency of this practice 
was far from promoting tranquillity and peace. 

" The Indiana who cultivate the soil are perpetually ex- 
posed to the attacks of the wandering tribes. Those of the 
Missouri had also for enemies the Sauks and Foxes, who have 
acted too much in that quarter the same part as the FiveNa- 
tioKS on theirs ; but they had also continual quarrels, often 
degenerating into actual hostilities between themselves. These 
originated in encroachments on hunting grounds, elopement, 
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or carrying off of women, and stealing of horsea. The ene- 
miea wounded in battle are killed on the spot. The prisoners. 
carried home are neither tortured nor put to d<;ath. The 
women are made slaves ; the men are considered as servants, 
and generally employed in taking care of the hoisea, and in 
other menial offices, hot not in raising corn, that being women's 
"work. The children are almost always adopted into the na^.- 
tioh."— P. 130. ; 

Mr Castren, without being aware of the existence of this, iti- 
stitution ainongst the Americans, has amply pvoyed that ex- 
actly the same laws of tribual government and of marriage 

■>, •■ originally belonged to all the Finnic nations, aiH.that they 

'^■'■;_,-" atiJl continue in force amongst the uncultivated' tribes of 

■".."'i'- ' .."Liberia. , _ .. '■ 

-r. /In his lectures on Finnic Mythology he especially investi^ 

■i' gatei the origin and the conjectures that have been started ^^ 

to the signification of the lately discovered epic of .Finland, 
the Kalevala. This poem, which evidently is very old, or 
at any rate describes a state of things anterior to the.iii- 

Itroduction of Christianity, and which continually carries' tfce 
reader into the misty re^ons of witchcraft and Shamanis^a, 
has been held by its mai^l-.jiatriotic admirers to be a pro- 
found allegory, aeeording'tO the example set by German 
scholars in expounding the Eddas, Vedas, and the clasaical 
mythology. Mr Gastrin's opinion on this Iliad of the Fins, 
which is nnquestionahly a very important historical docu- 
ment for the illustration of their original manners, as they 
were thought and embellished by themselves, runs thus, p. 
258:— 

" If these songs are considered without prejudice, every- 
body must, without doubt, be brought to the conviction that 
they, at least for the greater part, rest upon an historical 
foundation. This circumstance may be i)roved of all those 
cantos that describe the travels of courtship of the three heroea 
Wa,inamdihen,Ilmarinen, audliemminkainen, and to this class 
belong most of those that are found in the Kalevala. The 
contents of by far the greater number of the heroic ballads 
that still exist among our remoter and nearer tribual relations, 
the Oetjaks, the Samoyedea, the Tartare, are all similar. 
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^^P^e nations also preserve certain manners and institutions, 
^^BSch clearly illustrate the origin and signification of all auch 
songs. One of these institutions is, that every nation is di- 
vided into a greater or smaller number of clans, .who always 
stick closely together, but live in the strictest seclusion from 
other clans not related to them. Formerly, the relation be- 
tween the several clans was very hostile, and they made pre- 
datory expeditions against each other. Even in later daya, 
it has cost the Russian government a great deal of trouble to 
keep the savage tribea in awe, and to stop their mutual hoa- 
tilities. At present, it is certainly not said that they commit 
the more flagrant acts of violence, yet the old hatred is not 
quite extinct, but shows itself in some way or other, and 
prevents the different clans from entering into any closer con- 
tact with each other. Only when a matrimonial alliance is to 
be concluded, they must, with or without their will, enter into 
reconciliation, because, from time immemorial, the law is still 
preserved, that no matrimony can be concluded in the same 
clan ; but it is a general tradition that every young man must, 
with certain exceptions, seek for hia bride in a strange clan. 
Even now, she is not to be obtained except for a considerable 
bridal price, which must he paid from the bridegroom to her pa- 
rents or tutors. Formerly, this price was probably still greater, 
on account of the violent hostility that existed between the 
clans ; and it seems even that the hand of the maiden, because 
of this enmity, was sometimes not to be had at any price. 
The great difficulties which then lay in the way of matrimonial 
alliances, often tempted the young man to conquer the hand 
of the maiden by the strength of his own valour, — a custom 
that is not yet quite out of use among the savage or half sa- 
vage nations of Siberia. It is exactly this subject that is 
treated in most of the heroic ballads of these nations, and the 
greater part of the cantos of the Kalevala are of the same 
import. Thus it is simg in one of these Runes, how the brave 
Lemntinkdinen violently obtained the beautiful maiden of 
Saari, KylUki. In another canto, the younger daughter of 
Pohjola is carried off hy Ilmari7ien," itc. &c. 

" There are also found in the Kalevala several other proofs 
that a courtship by the ancient Fins was connected with 
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great expense and many adventures. The reaaon can- 
not have been any other than that this custom also pre- 
vailed among our ancestors (the Fins oF the Grand Duchy of 
Finland), never to take a wife from your own, but always 
from a strange clan, to which you generally stood in an ini- 
mical relation." 

In Casti-en^g Reige-Erinnerungen aus den Jahren 1838- 
44, further accounts are given of the effects and the pre- 
valence of this custom, p. 278. " The husband, among the 
Zyrjanes, lays upon the shoulders of his wife every thing that 
he ought to carry himaeif, and treats his consort like a slave. 
The small consideration of the Zyrjanes for women is also 
shown in the mutual relation in which the bridegroom and the 
bride, even at the nuptiala, entertain to each other. Here the 
bride must, in the presence of all the guests, sing a song, in 
which she asks the bridegroom, with tears and bows, to feel 
compassion with her defenceless position, and consider her 
as his legitimate wife. Of course it is thereby expressed 
that she is to consider herself as a humble servant. For 
the same reason, the bride must, after the wedding, undress 
her consort. In a Zi/rjane^s marriage, also, other customs are 
practised that show the oppression and deep degradation of 
woman. Instead of them I will give some of the songs that 
are sung by the bride and her maids at the nuptials." 

These poems, which are translated by Mr Castren, de- 
scribe, in forcible language, and with no small amount of 
poetical naivete, the bride's feelings of misery on quitting a 
free life among loving parents for the drudgery and abject po- 
sition in a strange house, her doleful lamentations being such 
as might, with the greatest propriety, ho employed by a person 
that is sold or carried oiJ" into actual slavery. She even up- 
braids her brothers that they did not defend her from this mis- 
fortune, and asks her parents if she has deserved it by any 
act of disobedience to them. 

And yet the Zyj-janes, being converted to Christianity, 
living in Europe, and interspersed with Russians, whose habits 
and way of living they have adopted, must be considered as the 
Finnic tribe that, next to the nations at the Baltic, have as- 
similated themselves most to European manners. The Zyr- 
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janes also treat their northern neighboora, the Samoj/edeB, as 
savages, and BuccessfuUj encroach upon them by the superi- 
opity of their half civilization. 

P. 286. — " Like the Samoyedes, the Ostjaks are divided 
into a great inimber of small clans, each of which forma a 
small state, or rather a large family. Among the Oatjaks 
who have adopted Christianity, thia diviaion haa already 
ceaeed, because they are governed by Euasian magistrates, 
and according to Russian laws. Only the Obdorskian Ostjaka 
still keep up this patriarchal institution which preserves the 
people in concord and peace, keeps up morality, and pre- 
vents many crimes. The power which, in such a commu- 
nity, conducts to virtue, is the love of the whole clan. 
Every clan consists of a number of families, who have a com- 
mon origin, and consider themselves as mutually more or less 
related. There are among the Ostjaks, and especially among 
the Samoyedes, such clans consisting of several hundreds, or 
even thousands of individuals, among whom the majority is 
no longer able to prove their original relation ; yet they consider 
themaelvea aa kindred, enter intono marriages with each other, 
and consider it a duty to render mutual astsistance. Gene- 
rally those families which are of the same clan keep close 
together on their nomadic expeditions; and a common prac- 
tice ohtaina, that in such a community of families, the rich is 
to divide his property with the poor. It is evident that in a 
society thus constituted, disputes must be of rare occurrence. 
Yet every clan has ita elder, whose duty it is to preserve order 
and harmony in the clan. If two persons belonging to the 
same clan get into a quarrel that cannot be settled amicably, 
the case is brought before the elder, who directly gives his 
judgment without any legal formality. With this result the 
parties are generally satisfied ; if not, the case may be brought 
up to the Appellate Court, that is the Prince. A number of 
clans, living near together, from time immemorial acknow- 
ledge a common chief, who has the title of a prince. The 
principal duty of the prince ia to preserve harmony among the 
different clans, and to settle the diaputes arising amongst in- 
dividuals of different clans about their grounds of pasture, 
fishing, hunting, &e. The elders are subordinate to him." 
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^^V P. 297. — " As among the Samoyedea, so amoug tlie Ost- 

^^M jaks, the wife ia a servant in the etricteat signification of the 
^^H word. Yet this 13 not enough ; she is also considered as an 
^^M unclean heing, and lives in the deepest degradation. Her 
^^P wishes, if she dare to have such, are never expressed when her 
^^U heart is giveu away to the highest bidder by her father, her 
^^H brother, or any other relative. She ia treated as an article of 
^^m trade. To be sure she is not offered for sale at markets, yet it 
^^M is the highest bidding that settles her future fate. The price 
^^M of a young girl is different in different districts. lu Obdorsk 
^^H the daughter of a rich man is sold for fifty or a hundred rein- 
^^H deer; a poor man sells his child for twenty or twenty-five 
^^H reindeer. The cause why the daughter of the rich man is 
^^F more valuable than that of the poor one is said to be that the 
future husband expects to receive assistance and support from 
his father-in-law, not to mention the greater marriage -portion 
which the daughter receives immediately. Yet the bridal 
price is not considered as a deposit that is afterwards to be re- 
turned, but in fact as a payment for received goods. Nothing 
is more just, according to the ideas of the Ostjaks, than that 

I the father or guardian of the girl should receive such payment. 
The daughters are given away at an age when they are fit for 
work, and only to a complete stranger. But how could the 
unknown stranger expect that anybody should bring up and 
support a woman that is to be for her whole life afterwards 
his slave or servant ? The father might retain the daughter 
in his own house, and then she might, by the work of her ma- 
ture years, repay the costs of her childhood. In case of the 
death of the bride before the marriage is consummated, the 
bridal price is paid back, or the bridegroom receives another 
daughter. Polygamy is allowed, but of rare occurrence. 

" The low state of women among the Ostjaks and other sa- 
vage nations of Siberia shows itself also in this, that a woman 
never receives an inheritance. The husband inherits nothing 
by his wife, and the widow receives nothing after thft death of 
her husband." 

Again, the Votjaks in Russia still keep up this clannish sya- 
a tolerably perfect. (Latham (from Miiller), Native Racet 
f Russia, p. 55.) 
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^P It is evident that this division into clans, and tlie singular J 
^%lir of mamage connected with it, must exert such an influ- 1 
ence upon the whole state of a savage community that it de- 
serves to Ite regarded as a fundamental law. "Whether this 
enactment be a result of a certain state of manners, or is to 
be considered as the cause that has produced them, may be 
doubtful, as is the case with all investigations into human ac- 
tions and opinions. At any rate, the effects of these iustitu- 
tions must be most powerful in keeping up and preserving 
every peculiarity which the savage appreciates as a benefit, 
or makes his boast and glory. It explains circumstances 
which have appeared incomprehensible to those observers 
who have merely compared them with the opinions of civilized 
nations. 

1. It is evident that, according to this state of things, the 
drudgery and the slavery of married women among the sa- 
vages of Siberia and North America is as natural, and as 
strictly legal, as the slavery of the negroes in the plantations 
of the same western continent : the wife of the free savage is 
a chattel quite as much as the negi'o of the independent 
democrat ; they are both either bought at a fair price or 
made prisoners in war. She is a stranger in the house where 
she serves, as well as the black man is among the whites. 

2. Both Castren and Gallatin admit, although not without - 
self-contradictions, that these enactments must be an ever- 
lasting cause of war and hostilities amongst the tribes and 
clans. The young warrior of course considers it much more 
chivalrous to take a bride by force than to buy her as a chat- 
tel. The old father has lost the recollection of the code of 
honour according to which he perhaps acted himself when h 
was young. Hence the abduction is taken up as an insult, that 
is to be avenged by murder, pillage, and burning, and for these 
aets, again, there is to be had retaliation (the exact numbers, 
in making up every account, always being neglected). 

3. These wars of course will lead to an endless transforma- 
tion of clans into tribes, and of tribes into nations, or rather 

_l^ -to an expansion or multiplication of tho several communities, 
a the same principle as when bees separate from the con 

If a nation consist of a certain number of tribes, 
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it is possible that one of these may, by repeated injuries 
of this kind, be driven to secede from the community. Thns 
the Aflsiniboins seceded from the Dakotas. They received the 
nickname Hoha (rebels) in commemoration of the event (Gall. 
Synopsis, p. 123), Another clan may be expelled by its bro- 
ther tribes. In a distant district these exiles must establish 
their community according to the sacred principle, by subdi- 
viding their nation into tribes, or raising its clans into the 
order of tribes, and forming fresh clans out of their smaller 
families. 

The action of this principle, then, will tend continually to 
diminish the aggregate number of individuals, or to keep down 
population, at the same time increasing those rather genealo- 
gical than political divisions into which the savages are sepa- 
rated or split up. 

Thus we see that the endless subdivision of the Americans 
into separate nations, with different languages or dialects, is 
not confined to mountainous parts and secluded valleys, where 
local circumstances produce a stoppage of communication with 
neighbours, and thus create a natural diversity of habits, 
and, in the course of generations, also of language. In Ame- 
rica the diversity of speech is quite as great, and the tribes 
almost as small, on the open prairies and along the navigable 
rivers. In such localities {e.g., \a the broad valley of the Mis- 
sissippi) the breaking up of clans and tribes must be a result of 
social causes. The ways in which the diversity has been pro- 
duced must be the reverse of those means that have been em- 
ployed in the Old "World by founders of the great empires, and 
by the proselytizing religions, which have tended to make one 
nationality, and a single language, prevalent over an immense 
area. These mighty and civilized communities have been 
formed by amalgamating all the members of the society int 
one family or clan, and by the keeping up a continual peat 
ful communication between them. In the life of a savage th( 
never were introduced any such general ideas as could conr 
and combine, while the contrary process of dispersing was f 
continually. 

This subdivision into endless varieties of language i 
peculiar to America, but obtains quite as much among 
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Finnic tribes in the Old World who preserved the same inati- 
tutions. 

1^ The Samoyedes differ so much in language from ail their 
^Peighboiirs.that they have, in Klaproth'a Asia Boli/glotta,heen 
^■*onsidered as a peculiar subdivision of the human race. Cas- 
tren's great discovery that they are a Finnic tribe of course ia 
not to be understood thus, that thcii' language should be com- 
prehensible to any other population of Fins. The difference is 
more remote perhaps than between English and German. 

These very Samoyedes are subdivided into five dialects, which 
are described in Castreu's Grammar. They are so very dif- 
ferent in words, terminations, and pronunciation of letters as 
to form in fact five languages, not easily intelligible to the 
brother tribes who speak them. Each of their principal dia- 
lects, again, is subdivided into several minor discrepancies. 
Yet all these Samoyedes are only a very small number of wan- 
derers in their immense deserts. 

But the same observation is made by observers of the man- 
ners of the Fins who are settled as agriculturists in fertile 
open countries, centuries after their conversion to Christianity, 
and after they have been for ages subjected to the rule of a 
strong foreign government, that kept all their clans in peace, 
and promoted the habits of trade and travelling. 

The Estonians, in Estonia and Livonia, are a Finnic nation, 
numbering about 630,000 individuals, and have existed under 
such altered circumstances for about six centuries. Their 
country is, as a sea-border, even more easily accessible than 
the surrounding Russian territories, which are noted for the 
uniformity of their population. About the language of these 
" Estonians" there is an article by a native of the country, 
Julius Altmann {Erman's ArcJtivfiir Wissenchaftliche Kunde 
von Rusland, vol. xiv.) According to this author " the Es- 
tonian language is divided into two principal dialects, the 
Dorpatian and the Eevalian : both are again equally sub- 
divided into many sub-dialects or kirckspieliamen (parish 
dialects). The harsh enmity that exists between the Esto- 
, iiiaus and their neighbours the Lets, who have a completely 
"ifferent language and origin, also often prevails in adjoining 
roles and parishes in Estonia itself. It is subdivided into 
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innumerable communitieH and localities that do not admit of 
any friendly intercourse or amalgamation, as if with the desire 
of preventing communication by the destruction of the unity 
of language. There are in Estonia closely adjoining districts 
where idioms are spoken that make the mutual understanding, 
if not impossible, yet exceedingly difficult. What trouble did 
it not cost me to understand the dialect of Allatzkiwoi, and 
when I had succeeded in mastering it, how difficult were not 
then the dialects of the adjoining Tornea and Dorpat, and how 
hard to investigate the mode of speech in Ilaanhof, Rauge, and 
Fellin ? The causes that have occasioned this intentional isola- 
tion and breaking up of languages and communities among the 
Estonians must be deeply hidden in the darkness of remote cen- 
turies. Yet they must always prevent the Estonians from enjoy- 
ing even the dawning of a common literature and nationality." 
Gastrin's and Gallatin's observations about the clannish in- 
stitutions formerly prevailing among the petty nations of the 
North of America, Asia, and Europe, seem, however, quite 
sufficient to explain any amount of diversity and enmity be- 
tween the closest neighbours. 

4. The singular phenomenon that has puzzled all travellers 
and grammarians, who have described the language of the Ame- 
rican Indians, that women and men bad different words for many 
objects, and pronounce certain letters of the whole language 
in a different way (Fabriciua tells us, that the females in Green- 
land pronounce k in the end of words, as ng, and ( as n) is J 
easily accounted for, the two sexes belonging, in fact, to two I 
different clans. 

5. No law amongst men was ever introduced that c 
tained an unmixed evil to all those that were subject to 
influence, or which did not favour the interests of anybo 
That the continual warfare of savages tends eminent' 
keep down their numbers, has been amply proved by Mi 
in his treatise on population. That it is conducive I 
welfare of a nation, subsisting merely on the natural f 
tions of the land, that its numbers should not exce 
means of subsistence is philosophically evident enou^ 
it is hardly to be credited, that a deliberate system &) 
adopted by savages over a great part of the world. 
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^^^ vation. This might be prevented ciuite as effectually, and in 
I a. much more patriotic way, by murdering their neighbours, 
B than by putting obstaclea in the way of the multiplication of 
' the tribe itself. The plausible reason, that made this law 
appear as divine wisdom to the untutored ancestors of man- 
kind, must have been its tendency to prevent a more imme- 
diate and personal evil, or to introduce a benefit nearer to the 
interests of everybody. 

This will be found, if we consider that the children of 
the tribe are brought up naked, and that they continue, 
io moat instances, to spend their whole lives in circum- 
stances that would facilitate the utmost licentiousness amongst 
the sexes. Many families often sleep together in the same 
room, or live close together in the same village. To this early 
development of vice, there was put an effectual stop, when all 
the young people in the clan were to consider themselves as 
brothers and sisters, between whom every improper conversa- 
tion was regarded as incestuous, and punished with death. If 
the married females further were regarded as a property, be- 
longing to the husband, of course their chastity also was kept 
under the control of individual dominion or tyranny, power- 
fully assisted by religious fear. 

Thus, it may be admitted, as Gastrin and Gallatin remark, 
that the clannish institution preserves savage society from one 
vice, dearly purchased at the price of many. It has also been 
observed by several travellers, that the manners of the Indians 
on the opposite side of the Rocky Mountains, are completely 
contrary. The accounts that have now been quoted refer to the 
hunting tribes along the Atlantic coast, and in the valley of the 
Mississippi. Concerning the Indians on the coast of the Pa- 
cific, in Oregon, Vancouver Island, &c., it is stated by Hales 
(Ethnography of the United States' Exploring Expedition), 
that the distinction of clans and totems is quite unknown 
among the Indians of Oregon and California. These tribes are 
grossly libidinous ; tbeir women are not slaves, " but, on the 

E Contrary, have much authority and consideration, and their 
KOrk is in a manner considered as their property ; for inatanoe, 
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But this peculiarity is not confined to America. Accord- 
ing to the excellent account given by the old German naturalist, 
Steller, of hia aojourn among the Kamtshadales, with whose 
manners he became intimately acquainted, they were quite aa 
bad as their opposite neighbours in America. Other Eussian 
travellers describe the inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands 
much in the aame way. 

Thus, we see, that these manners are not instinctive facultiea^j 
or qualities of all savages, but really civil institutions, adopted" 
by some of them, while a contrary polity is the rule amongai 
others. 

Why this difference ? Geography will answer, that the 
nations of the interior country and the forest are hunters, and 
that the last mentioned, on both the coasts of the Paci6c, are 
chiefly fishermen. The difference in these two modes of sub-^ 
sistence, both in tempting to war and murder, and in proniotingi 
Bociahle life, seems to be great. The fishing Indians always*] 
are collected in great bands, and live in large houses or cavt 
containing more families than one. 

Yet this does not account for the whole difference in moral*" 
and manners. The Laps in Norwegian Finmark have alwayB' 
been divided into two different sets, fishermen on the coaatSj 
living in fixed habitations, and herdsmen of reindeer, wan- 
dering on the mountainous plateaux. Yet no considerable 
difference has been observed in their morals. Likewise, the 
Athabascans and Eskimos in America are more dependent for- 
their subsistence upon the produce of the sea, than that of the- 
land. Yetthe manners oftheae same Eskimos and Athabascans^ 
Beem to approach most closely to those of the hunting tribes. 

However, this exception is not at all general on the PacificJ 
coaat. The Russian missionary, Wenjaminow, expressly 
states that the powerful Kolosh nation is divided into tha 
Raven and Wolf clan, and that a Kolosh never marries a wo- 
man of the same clan {Erman, Archiv., v. iii., and ii. p. 492). 
Mr Marchand also mentions the Bear, Eagle, and Porpoise 
clans, {Trans. Amer. Eth. Society, vol. ii., p. 149.) This 
Btatement ia corroborated in the more minute account of Holm- 
berg (Ethnogr. Skizzen von Rues. Amerika, Helsingfors, 
1855). The principal divisions of the Koloah (or Tblenkith) 
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the Raven and Wolf, are again subdivided into more families, 
also named after animals. Mr Holmberg mentions five of the 
first, and six of the second tribe ; and each of theae again 
anbdiyided into local divisions. 

This system would eminently facilitate the formation of 
new nations out of the old, without disturbing the clannish 
principle in any way. 

The institution of tribes and clans yet exists among a great 
number of nations in every quarter of the globe, and, according 
to historical evidence, it was still more frequent formerly. 

In Australia, we find the very same institutions as in America 
and Siberia, viz., that each clan has his kobong, corresponding 
to the American totem, as a sort of armorial emblem, and that 
nobody is to marry a woman of his own family-name {Latham, 
Varieties of Man, p. 237)- Also, among the Kaffres of Africa 
(Latham, Ethnol. of British Colonies, p. 81). 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1862, Captain 
Macpherson states, concerning the Khonds, " That intermar- 
riage between persons of the same tribe, however large or 
scattered, is considered incestuous, and punishable by death." 

As the Khonds are a remarkable specimen of the original 
inhabitants of India, before they were mixed with any con- 
querors of the Japetian stock, and as they have not been led to 
change their primitive simple religion and mannora, this also 
proves that the caste system is the result of conquest, and not 
even In India the oldest social form. But a coincidence still 
more striking is what Sir John Bowring in the Atlienceum, 
17th November 1855, states, " That this same extraordinary 
Jaw of intermarriage also is preserved by the 400 millions of 
the ChineBO people," 

" The strict laws which prohibit marriage within certain 
degrees of affinity (they do not, however, interdict it with a 
deceased wife's sister) contribute to make marriages more 
prolific, and to produce a healthier race of children. So strong 
is the objection to the marriage of blood relations, that a man 
and woman of the same Sing or family name cannot lawfully 
wed." 

We see here the American Totem and Australian Kobong 
under the Chinese name Sing. The effect ia exactly the same. 
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Thus the same law majr be traced from Mexico along the 
whole continent of North America, along the north of all 
Asia and Europe, and along the eastern coasts of the Pacific, 
through China, down to Australia and Africa. The circum- 
stance that a custom which evidently was adopted in the dark- 
est age of barbarism should be equally preserved bj the few 
savages that still continue in the primteval simplicity and by 
the millions of the Chinese empire, having attained almost 
the very opposite extreme of super-civilization, shows, in a most 
striking manner, the mummy-like preservation of trivial and ar- 
bitrary forms and manners by the Celestials. The same article 
of Sir John Bowring supplies another quite aa striking analogy. 
After having described the omnivorous habits of the Chinese, 
who do not even reject the most disgusting food, he continues : 
— " The only repugnance I have observed in China is to the 
use of milk, an extraordinary prejudice, especially considering 
the Tartar influences which have been long predominating in 
the land, but I never saw or heard of butter, cream, milk, or 
whey, being introduced at any native Chinese table." 

Exactly this same prejudice was observed among the 
Californian Indians by a gentleman who had been for years 
in daily connection with them, and it was related to me before 
he had the slightest idea that it also was a peculiarity of the 
Chinese, and this unreasonable disgust might involve an in- 
teresting connection dating from thousands of years. 

This prejudice will seem to be derived from the hunting 
state, when the only milk to be obtained was that derived 
from the breast of woman, which it might be considered a sort 
of cannabalism in an adult person to taste. It is also to be 
observed that the word for milk and breast (bosom) seems to 
be the same in many Mongolian languages. 
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This absurd prejudice against the mi!k of animals haa then 
been kept up by the Chinese during and after their transition 
to the agricultural state of society. The nomadic state they 
never went through, and the breeding of domestic animals is 
even now the most neglected part of Chinese husbandry. 

A great distinction between the manners of the Celtic na- 
tions and the Teutonic, as well as the Slavonic, seems to have 
consisted in the paramount importance of clan or sept, in 
ancient Gaul and the British Isles, and the almost total ab- 
sence of this division in Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia. 
The influence of this principle upon the formation of large 
states, or the continuation of a turbulent anarchy, upon the 
estimation of the female sex, and upon the development of a 
chivalrous humanity, must here only be alluded to. 

What haa been remarked may prove the extreme tenacity 
with which the Mongolian nations preserved the clannish divi- 
sion, even after the formation of great empires ; after the de- 
velopment of considerable commerce ; and after the adoption 
of religion having a tendency to promote a common feeling of 
brotherhood. 

It is certain that the tribus or puXij among the Grseco-Ronian 
population was a genealogical, and not a local institution. Of 
course these divisions were either clans or castes. How 
they were preserved separate, although forming an integral 
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part of the common state or confederacy, has not been handed 
down from the darkness of ages, because the Hellenic civili- 
zation very soon succeeded in obliterating most of the traces 
of this institution of barbarism. Yet the Roman history has 
preserved the following facts, that bear npon this very question. 

Between some tribes or little nations there existed connu- 
bium, so that their members might contract a legitimate mar- 
riage ; between others this connection was unlawful, as in the 
oldest times between the Patres and Plebeii ; marriages were 
concluded per coemptionem, by sale, 

When Romulus and his hand of lawless Latin youths 
wanted to acquire wives in a more chivalrous fashion, they 
did not rob them from their own tribe, but from the Sabines. 
This fact ia completely Siberian or American. But are we to 
guess there was a time when the practice of buying or robbing 
women from a collateral clan was considered obligatory, as well 
as permitted, among some of the barbarous tribes in Europe ? 

Unheard of it cannot have been in antiquity, since we find 
it preserved even to this day by one nation at least, viz., the 
Albanians or Aroauts, by whom the manners of their barbarous 
ancestors, the Greek heroes, are kept up in all but the antique 
and pure originality. Among their manners Hahn (Albane- 
BiBche Studien, 1854) remarks, "That being divided into 
many clans, intermarriage is prohibited within the same clan 
(p. 153). The bride is bought by the bridegroom at rather a 
high price " (p. 180), The concomitants that attend this sys- 
tem among the natives of America and Siberia, internal wars, 
family feuds, hereditary for generations, are sufficiently known 
to flourish to perfection both among Christian and Mahome- 
dan Albanese, quite as much among the believers in a heathen 
Shamanism or witchcraft. Although Mr Hahn denies it, it 
also seems, from the facts he states, that this peculiar nicety 
in the selection of wives is perfectly reconcilable with the 
grossest licentiousness, or may perhaps even produce it by ex- 
cluding men from the society of women. 

The strength of these savage principles is strongly illus- 
trated in this instance, where they have been able to resist 
centuries the opposite doctrines of two such powerful re- 
ligions, the Christian and the Mahometan. 
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This clanniBli institutioD,' unnatural as it ia, cannot have 
preserved its sacred character and been kept up as such but 
with a corresponding care. We have alluded to the horrid 
ajetems of initiation, and the peculiar costumes by which the 
different clana are distinguished. 

Among the ways of dressing the hair that distinguish the 
Indian is hia mode of shaving or cutting all the 
Bcalp short, except a tail left in the middle, a practice consi- 
derably inconvenient in a variable climate. Yet the arbitrary 
practice agrees completely with the costume of the Japanese 
and Chinese in Asia. Among the latter, however, it is a com- 
paratively new absurdity, having been imposed on the nation 
two hundred years ago by the Mantchou conquerors, because 
it was their national or clannish badge. 

If from the system of clans among the Mongolians we pass 
over to the castes of the old Japetian nations, we observe in 
India exactly the contrary law of marriage. Here every man 
who marries out of his caste loses all his social privileges de- 
rived from it. This shows that the castes consider themselves 
as naturally or originally not only strangers or enemies, hut 
also inferior and superior, as conquerors and vamjuished. 
The nations subject to the totemic system even in their im- 
placable hatred acknowledge the equality of their neighbours. 

"We find social divisions, founded upon a common origin, 
existing in the nomades of Arabia, and among all the 
mountainous countries of Asia. The old history tells us 
the like among Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Celts. 
Which of these stood in the same relation of barbarous equality 
to each other as the Mongolian clans, and which represent su- 
perior and inferior grades of society (castes) based upon con- 
quests t 

The intimate connection of the clannish institution with the 
law of intermarriage, and with the regulations of the sexual 
intercourse, is best shown by the details of the ceremonies and 
customs by which it is kept up. 

The nations, tribes, clans, and families, are distinguished 
by the totem, or certain marks representing & sort of armo- 
rial bearings. Among the more savage and antique trihea 
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these consist not only in a peculiar cut of the dress, the hair, 
&c., but especially in the diflferent patterns of the tattooing, 
in horrid mutilations of the body, &c. Thus the Kolosh and 
Konjag will make one immense or perhaps six smaller holes 
in the ears, the nose, and the lower lip, and insert in them 
large pieces of wood, or the teeth of animals, that completely 
distort the face. 

It is expressly stated that these operations are chiefly per- 
formed upon young people when they arrive at the marriage- 
able state, and are combined with long and cruel supersti- 
tious ceremonies, generally called initiations (Holmberg, p. 21). 
The efiect of these practices will be to impress upon the mind 
of the young a horrid reverence for this fundamental princi- 
ple of the savage society and the laws connected with it, also 
to increase the intimacy of the relations between the mem- 
bers of the tribe that are joined by this community of reli- 
gious sufiering, and implant prejudices and hatred against 
those that are excluded from the holy community. 

It is probable that the origin of circumcision among the 
African tribes must be viewed in the same light, the more so 
as its relation to the intercourse of the sexes is more appa- 
rent. 



On the Animalcules and other Organized Bodies vjhich give 
a Red Colour to the Sea, By M. Camille Dareste. 
(Translated from Annales des Sciences Naturelles.) (Con- 
tinued from vol. iv., p. 287.) 

§ VIII. Colourings produced by Baecillaria. 

These colorations were observed by Captain James Clark 
Ross, during his celebrated voyage to the Antarctic regions, 
upon the coast of the new lands which had been discovered a 
year before by Dumont Durville. Captain Ross' observations 
were made repeatedly and in different circumstances, some 
upon the water itself, others upon the ice or snow ; but both 
appeared produced by the same cause. The col(fured water 
was observed by him on 31st December 1842, in lat. 64° S., 
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and long. 55= 28' W., 30 miles S.E. of the Gulf Mount Erebus 
and Terror, in a locality where the sea was very deep and 
much frequented by whales. Captain Ross caused some of 
the mud to be collected from a depth of 207 to 270 fathoms, 
and on hia return to Europe he sent it to M. Ehrenberg 
for examination. Its colour was green, and it contained 53 
species of microscopic animals, of which the predominant spe- 
cies were Baccillaria, belonging to the genera C'oscinodiscue, , 
Fragilaria, and Uemiaulug (the latter being a new genus). 
A great number of these animals were stilt living, and M. 
Ehrenbei'g discovered in their interior a kind of green grains 
which he considered to be eggs, an opinion which has not 
yet been generally adopted. Those who are engaged 
the study of infusoria know perfectly well how, among these 
animals, the green and red colour pass easily the one into the 
other. 

Coloured ice has been found in still more southern lati- 
tudes. 

"15th February 1841, in lat. 7()° 03', and long. 166° 12' E., 
we perceived several fields of ice ; we changed our course 
southwards in order to avoid them, and as we coasted the 
shore, we met with a great quantity of brownish-yellow coloured 
ice. We collected a smalt quantity of it, and placed it under 
a powerful microscope, but could not determine the true na- 
ture of the colouring matter. Many among us believed that 
it proceeded from the fine ash from Mount Erebus, which was 
about eight miles to the south. At 11 p.m. the weather was 
?erjcalm; we found, in sounding, thirty-eight fathoms, and we 
Elected a greenish clayey mud." 

Similar observations of coloured ice were made during the 
ixpedition ; on the ITthFebruary 1841, in lat. 76° 35' S. 
and long. 165° 21' W,, and the 18th December of the sa 
year in lat. 63" 50' S. and long, 147" 25' W. Captain Rosa 
adds that this coloured matter has been found in the stomachs 
of the Beroes and Salpa, very abundant in these localities, 

The water coming from below this ice having been filtered, 
and the residue sent to M. Ehrenberg, that observer dis- 
covered in it a number of microscopic animals. The coloured 
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matter, as in the preceding observation, contained an abund- 
ance of the CosdnodiBcus and Fragilaria, and among the 
latter some Fragilaria pinnulata. ^H 

I IX. Colours produced by Protocoeeus. ^H 

This colouring matter was observed by M. De Freycinet and 
M. Turrel upon the coasts of Portugal ; and M. Montague, to 
whom a bottle of the coloured water was sent, ia satisfied 
that it is produced by a very small microscopic alga, which 
he refers to the genus Prolococctis, to which the red snow 
belongs, and describes under the name of Frotococcus at- 
lanticus. 

"3d June 1845, about 2 p.m., the corvette 'la Cr^le' 
was near the coast of Portugal, opposite Cape Spichel, about 
eleven kilometres from the mouth of the Tagus, and going 
towards Cape Rocca. There was observed before the ship an 
isolated colouring in the water of the sea, of a deep red, vary- 
ing in intensity and shade between brick-red and blood- 
red. As far as the eye could reach, the sea preserved this 
tint, although it was not uniform throughout, but exhibited 
here and there gradations of shade. The places where the 
water was deeper formed new patches in the middle of the 
general colouring. Their extent in a north and south direction 
appeared to be about 1.50 metres, hut their greatest breadth, 
which was from W.N.W. to E.S.E., could not he attained 
with certainty by M. De Freycinet. That officer, however, 
estimated that the pheuomenon passed over a field of about eight 
kilometres or six miles. M. Turrel asserts that he proved the 
presence of six coloured zones of 400 to 500 metres each, and 
affirms, moreover, that these bauds were prolonged in the di- 
rection of the currents produced by the waters of the river, 
that is to say, from N.W. to S.W., to an extent of about five 
kilometres. What the estimate may be of the limits of this 
phenomenon can only be conjectured ; at half-past 3, the cor- 
vette got beyond all intense colour, and great attention was 
necessary, to observe the faint rosy tint which it still pre- 
sented." 
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§ X, Colour produced hy Biphoms. 
This fact was observed by MM, Quoy and Gaymard duriug 
Hie voyage of the " XTrame." 

" About 100 leagues from the Cape of Good Hope, in lat. 
36° S., we saw upon the sea long zones of reddish- brown colour, 
of which we sometimes could not ascertain the extent. Some 
at first supposed that it must be fish spawn ; but having crossed 
several of these bands, the net intended to collect sea animals 
gave ua an opportunity of recognising that they were composed 
of myriads of small Biphores from two to three lines in length, 
living and sailing in company. Their numbers must have 
been very great to reflect a colour so marked, as their nucleus 
^v&a not larger than a grain of millet. What surprised UB 
jnost was seeing, that, in spite of the movement of the waves, 
J preserved their affinity to each other, so much so that 
the lines which they formed were perfectly sharp. Another 
time, the same phenomenon was observed between the Marianne 
_ and Sandwich Islands." 

It ia to be regretted that these two naturalists have not in- 
licated the species of Biphores which produced this colour. 
ble to make them out from the short description 
Irhich I have quoted. 

§ XI, Colour produced by undetermined ajtimals, but which 

are probably larva of inferior animals or of Infusoria. 
The moat complete observation of this kind with which I am 
squainted was made by M. Quoy during the first voyage of 
the "Astrolabe." 

" 17th December 1828, at 3 o'clock in the evening, being ia 
the sound of the " Bay of Aiguilles," in sight of land, opposite 
to Algoa Bay, we saw at intervals the sea become brown-red in 
large spaces and in zones. On casting a net, we found that 
this colour was produced by an enormous quantity of small 
animals, about one or two lines in length, quite white, except 
the head, on which there was a reddish spot. 

The body of this animal is eel-shaped, flat and pointed at 

le extremity, where it is furnished with a fin which appeared 

itched. Its middle is traversed by a canal, in which; 
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or rather upon the sides of which, there are white granulations 
belonging most probably to the organs of generation. The 
part which belongs to the head is surmounted by a very deli- 
cate fringed membranous hood. ... It is there that the 
red point is placed, partly surrounded with yellow. These 
animals being in perpetual motion, from the vibration which 
they impart to their body, the examination of them becomes 
difficult ; they seem to wish to divest themselves of this hood. 
They quickly spoil the water which contains them, and in 
half-an-hour they are dead. Their bodies are then bent into 
different shapes, the head below ; they become opaque, of a dim 
white, and their organization can no longer be distinguished." 

M. Quoy says that he has several times met with these ani- 
mals, but he does not give the localities. He at first made a 
genus of them under the name of " Fretillaria ;" but after- 
wards, on his return to France, thought he discovered in them 
the characters of the singular, and still enigmatical animal, 
which Chamisso has described under the name of Appendicu- 
laria, and Mertens under that of Oikopleura Chamissonis. 
He adds, however, that these animals may possibly be larvae. 
And though we cannot decide from such an incomplete de- 
scription, this latter opinion of M. Quoy appears very pro- 
bable. The numerous works which have appeared of late 
years upon the embryo of molluscs can hardly leave a doubt 
on this point, because we may very easily recognise in M. 
Quoy's description the hood of the embryo of BrancMferous 
gasteropodes (Opisthobranches and Prosobranchea in M. 
Milne-Edward's classification), or of the shell-bearing Ptero- 
podes. Unfortunately we can go no further, or determine in 
a more exact manner the genus to which these remarkable 
larvae ought to belong. 

As for the identity of these larvae with the (Hcopleura of 
Mertens, it appears to us much less certain. Although 
Mertens' description is very incomplete, it points to a very 
different animal to that of M. Quoy, which no doubt presents 
something analogous to the two-lobed hood of the larvae 
of Gasteropodes, but is much larger in size (more than 3 
centimetres), and differs from it by the singular property 
which it possesses, of secreting a sufficient quantity of mu- 
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Bee idea, this aDimal 
has only aa yet been found in a, very different locality from 
that where it has been noticed by M. Quoy, Behring Straits 
and the north of the Pacific Ocean. As to its organization, 
the observations of Mertens, made with the aid of a simple 
magnifying glass, are much too imperfect to carry any cer- 
tainty from them. 

Analogous phenomena are often mentioned on the coasts ^ 
i, but appear to be produced by larvae quite different from 

le first, or perhaps by infusoria. 

The first observation is due to two Spanish captains, Don 
'orge Juan and Don Antonio d'Ulloa, who, in the last cen- 

■y, had accompanied to Peru the French commission charged 
with measuring the meridian, composed of Bouguer, Coni^ 
mine, Joseph Jussieu, and Godin : it was in May 1735. 

" Having embarked in the French frigate ' la Delivrance,' 
and being in lat. 36" 54', and 2° 24' east of the island of Santa 
Maria, half an hour after having observed it ne suddenly 
found ourselves upon a ridge of yellow water ; which gave us 
a great fright, and obliged us to leave the table, where we were 
at dinner, and run upon deck, more troubled still as there 
was no time to tack. The frigate was in the middle of this 
colour, which appeared to be that of a shoal, and extended 
in length nearly two leagues from N. to S., and in breadth 
about 600 to 800 fathoms from E. to W. The colour of 
the water was so yellow, that after having crossed it, and 
being at a great distance from it, it was still very easy to 
distinguish it. Not having been able to sound, owing to 
the lead not being ready ; and, fearing that we had got 
upon a sand-bank, as all believed, and that in certain points 
there would be very little water, we never dreamt of putting 
the ship back in order to iearn the depth. There were some 
places where the water was more yellow, appearing as if it were 
shallower, and others where the yellow water was replaced by 
the gulf or greenish water. Every chart does not indicate 
it, and some of the pilots have never seen it, which is very 
jjtrange, considering that voyages in this direction are so oom- 
Tbia fact ought to be a warning to all navigatorti to be 

their guard when passing this place." 
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^^H This obaervatioB, very curious in many respects, and par- 
^^H tioularlj in having produced such an error in two able sailors, 
^^F -who were also distinguished naturalists, is explained by the 
^^M observations of Pocppig and Mr Darwin. 
^^M Fceppig remarks : — 

^^H " 12th March, about mid-day, wo were not a little surprised 

^^H by a cry of alarm from the deck, and the immediate com- 
^^H majid to bring to. The dirty red colour of the sea had made 
^^M us suppose that we had got upon a shoal, but the lead found 
^^M no bottom at 130 fathoms. From the top-gallant mast the 
^^1 sea appeared, quite to the horizon, of a dark red colour, 
^^M more particularly in a current of which the length was es- 
^H fcimated at six English miles, and which divided to the 
^H^ right and left, in short lateral branches. Continuing our 
voyage, we found that the colour changed into a brilliant 
purple, so much so that the foam in front of the ship was of a 
rosy-red. It surprised us that this purple band was easily 
distinguished from the blue of the sea ; a circumstance which 
we the more easily recognised, as our track made us cross the 
^^ band, which extended in a north-east direction. The water 
^^h brought up in a bucket appeared quite transparent, but a faint 
^^H purple shade was perceived, when some drops were put upon a 
^^ china plate, and gently moved from side to aide in the sun- 
light, A magnifier showed numerous small red points, visible 
to the naked eye with great attention, and consisting of infusoria 
^^H of a spherical form, which did not possess any external organ of 
^^H locomotion. Their very quick movements were only up and 
^^B down, and always in a spiral line. The want of a power- 
^^B ful microscope prevented me from pursuing this delicate re- 
^^H Bearch ; and all the attempts made to preserve these animals 
^^H on paper, by the aid of the filtration of a drop of water, failed, 
^^V because under these circumstances the drop of water seemed 
^H to evaporate. They were above all sensible to nitric acid ; 
^^^ a single drop in a glass vessel containing this animated water, 
terminated almost instantaneously the existence of millions 
of these little beings. We sailed about four hours, with a 
rapidity of at least six English miles, across this band, the 
I of which was about seven miles, before reaching its 
ary. Its surface was, consequently, about 168 square 
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biiles English measure. And, if we suppose tliese organized i 
atoms to be distributed in the upper stratum of water to the 
depth of only six feet, their number must be infinitely be- 
yond all that human reason can conceive This 

phenomenon of the colouring of the water of the sea has 
already been several times observed in other regions ; but ! 
it is rare upon the coast of Chili. In the southern part of 
the Pacific Ocean, near the Equator, particularly in the Gulf 
of Panama, and even at a short distance from California, it is 
very frequently presented. Among the very many sailors 
who trade along the coasts of Chili and Peru, and whom I 
questioned during two years upon the subject of this pheno- 
menon, there is only one to be found who had observed it, in 
milar states and nearly at the same time of year, upon the 
foast of Valdivia." 

The observation of Poeppig was made on the 12th March 
1827, about lat. 36", about two degi-ees below Cape Pilarea. 

i very probably the same phenomenon which was ob- 
■eerved by Mr Darwin upon the coasts of Chili. 



Noveialiar 14th 1764, 
" On the coast of Chile, a few leagues north of Conception, 
e Beagle one day passed through great bands of muddy 
%ater ; and again, a degree south of Valparaiso, the same ap- 
pearance was still more extensive. Although we were nearly 
fifty miles from the coast, I at first attributed this circumstance 
to real streams of muddy water brought down by the river 
Maypo. Mr SuHvan, however, having drawn up some in a 
glass, thought he distinguished, by the aid of a lens, moving 
points. The water was slightly stained as if by red dust ; and 
after leaving it for some time quiet, a cloud collected at the 
bottom. With a lens, of one-fourth of an inch focal distance, 
small hyaline points could be seen darting about with great 
rapidity, and frequently exploding. Examined with a much 
higher power, their shape was found to be oval, and contracted 
by a ring round the middle, from which line curved little setae 
proceeded on all aides, and these were the organs of motion, 
•ne end of the body was narrower and more pointed than the . 
|)ther. According to the arrangemeut o5 Swi-g ^\."Smc^-^, 
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they are animalculae, belonging to the family of Trichodes. 
It was, however, very difficult to examine them with care, for 
almost the instant motion ceased, even while crossing the field 
of vision, their bodies burst. Sometimes both ends burst at 
once, sometimes only one, and a quantity of coarse brownish 
granular matter was ejected, which cohered very slightly. The 
ring with the setae sometimes retained its irritability for a 
little while after the contents of the body had been emptied, and 
continued a riggling, uneven motion. The animal an instant 
before bursting expaiided to half again its natural size ; and 
the explosion took place about fifteen seconds after the rapid 
progressive motion had ceased ; in a few cases it was preceded 
for a short interval by a rotatory movement on the longer axis. 
About two minutes after any number were isolated in a drop 
of water, they thus perished. The animals move with the 
narrow apex forwards, by the aid of their vibratory ciliaB, and 
generally by rapid starts. They are exceedingly minute, and 
quite invisible to the naked eye, only covering a space equal 
to the square of the thousandth of an inch. Their numbers 
were infinite ; for the smallest drop of water which I could 
remove contained very many. In one day we passed through 
two spaces of water thus stained, one of which alone must have 
extended over several square miles. What incalculable num- 
bers of these microscopical animals ! The colour of the water, 
as seen at some distance, was like that of a river which has 
flowed through a red clay district ; but under the shade of the 
vessel's side, it was quite as dark as chocolate. The line 
where the red and blue water joined was distinctly defined. 
The weather for some days previously had been calm, and the 
ocean abounded, to an unusual degree, with living creatures. 
In Ulloa's voyage an account is given of crossing, in nearly 
the same latitude, some discoloured water, which was mistaken 
for a shoal ; no soundings were obtained, and I have no doubt, 
from the description, that this little animalcule was the cause 
of the alarm." — Darwin Jour. III., p. 17-18. 

It is very difficult for us to establish here, as we have done 
from the preceding observations, the true nature of these 
little animals. Mr Darwin, in the first edition of his voyage, 
there saw some infusoria of the genus Trichoda of Miiller, 
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'genus from which Bory de St Vincent has withdrawn i 

'oertain number of species, to make the genus Oixytricha. 

There is a species of Oxytricha which is coloured red, 

observed by M. Ehrenberg in the Baltic, and also by M, 

Dujardin ; but these naturalists did not find it in quantities 

sufficient to change the colour of the water. May we not 

believe, however, thai these phenomena are produced by the 

■Tfe of Annelidea, or naked Pteropodea, or perhaps also by 

rtMn larvteof Asteria or Holoihwi-ia, which move freely in ' 

le ocean, by means of their circles of vibratile cilia ? 

The colouring observed by Lesson, from the 2Cth February 

«e 4th March 1823, in the roads of Callao, lat. 12° 3' 9' S , 

■•nd long. 79° 33' 46" W., during the voyage of La Coquille, i 

is probably due to Infusoria. ^^fl 

" A phenomenon which appears to occur frequently on the ^^| 
coasts of Peru, is that of the bright red colour of the sea, ^^| 
in patches more or less limited. "We were once deceived into I 

bringing to and sounding, taking that for a shoal, which was 
simply the result of a prodigious quantity of animalcules which ^^ 
coloured the aoa a deep red. In order to assure ourselves of ^^| 
their nature, we took some of the water in a place where the ^^| 
sea was of a blood-red tint, and this water put into a glass ^H 
preserved its natural colour, In examining some drops of 
this water with a strong lens, we discovered millions of little 
red points which, like shrimps of extreme tenuity, moved with 
groat quickness. This water filtered left a deposit upon the 
paper of about 2 centigrams of a red mucous matter, which 
formed, when drying upon the filter, a pellicle which changed 
into green. Were these eggs ? Their very quick movements 
do not allow us to suppose it. Were these allied to zoophytes, 
^^P or rather to microscopic Crustacea ? This is what we must ^^S 
^^^K^onclude." ^^H 

^^^P Incomplete as this passage may be, the change of colour ^^H 
^^ from red to green, observed among these little beings, leads us ^^ 
to think that they belonged to the class Infusoria, where phe- 
nomena of this kind have been frequently observed. It is not 
I possible to go further. ^^d 

I presume that it is also to some species of infusoria that ^H 
l^e observation of Scoresby, the Indefatigable explorer of ^^H 
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the Arctic regions, refers ; but it also is too imperfect'^ to 
enable us to give a satisfactory explanation of it. It was 
made on the 10th July 1823, in lat. 71° 15', and long. 
17° 2(y W. 

§ XII. Colours of which the nature is unknown, hut which 
appear to be produced by matter brought down by the Rivers. 

Some similar facts have been repeatedly remarked ; but 
their nature is not yet known, and even their existence is not 
always proved. 

It is from a cause of this kind that the colour of the Yellow 
Sea, " Hoang-Hai," is supposed to be produced. At least, in 
all geographical works it is attributed to the mud brought 
by the Yellow River (" Hoang-Ho" of the Chinese, or " Kara- 
morau" of the Mongols). 

We have neither positive observations upon the colour of 
the Yellow Sea, nor upon the cause of it. In my first memoir 
I have advanced the opinion that this colour might be pro- 
duced by algae of the genus Trichodesmium, founded upon 
the observation of a shower of sand which fell at Shanghai, 
and in which were found vegetable remains. The question is 
at this moment as undecided as ever, because I do not know of 
any direct observations upon the fact in question. However, 
I ought here to refer to an opinion given by Dr Macgowan in 
a memoir published in 1850, with which I was unacquainted 
at the time my first paper was drawn up. 

In this work, Mr Macgowan gives a description of a shower 
of sand, formed by an imperceptible dust of a yellow colour, 
which he observed in China. He adds that this phenome- 
non is very frequent, and that it seems even to be one of 
the causes of the fertility of the soil, because this sand 
would assist to separate the stiff soil of the alluvial lands of 
China. This sand would come from the desert steppes of 
Northern China, which form the deserts of Gobi or Shamo. 
Mr Macgowan thinks that it is these showers of sand, 
which give to the Yellow River, and consequently to the 
Yellow Sea itself, the colour which geographers attribute to 
them. I can only mention this opinion here, without pro- 
nouncing either for or against it myself. It appears, besides, 
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to agree with what we know of the Yellow River, that it 
only takes this colour, peculiar to it, after having crossed the 
Steppea of Mongolia. The Chinese annals relate that the 
Yellow River having at one time become clear this pheno- 
menon was followed hj a famine. If, as Mr Macgowan says, 
the fertility of the soil is due, in China, to the showers of 
sand, it is easily explained how the famine and the trans- 
parency of the water of the river would be produced at the 
same time. 

The colour of the thilf of California, or " Mer Vermeille" 
(Mar Vermeio of the Spaniards, Vermilion Sea of the Eng- 
lish), is likewise still an undecided question. In many geo- 
graphical works it ia attributed to the mud carried down 
by the Rio Colorado. But, for some time, a very different 
opinion has been announced on this subject. Thus, in 
" I'Histoire des Navigations aux terrea Australes," of the 
President of Broasea, we find this sentence, the original of 
which I have never yet been able to find : — " On rapporte que, 
dana le Golfe de Californie, la mer est couverte de vera rouge." 

The coloration of the sea, by substances carried down by 
the rivers, would still be a hypothetical fact, if it had not 
been proved to a certain extent by a particular case, although 
upon a very limited scale. The fact is, besides, very interest- 
ing in many respects, therefore I believe it worth relatmg with 
some detail. 

It is that of a little river in Syria, named Ibrahim- Nalir, 
which flows into the Mediterranean, near the small town of 
Djibail, or Gehel, at a short distance from Beyrout, and 
which, in every year, at a certain season, was coloured red, 
and communicated this colour to the sea to a certain extent. 

What is so remarkable in this fact is, that it was known to 
the ancients, and connected with the worship of the Phoeni- 
cian god Adonia, Adondi or Thammuz, of which Biblos, now 
Gehel, was the principal seat in Syria. There is a very exact 
■ notice of it in the following passage of the work of Lucian, 
■•' Sur la Deease de Syrie" : — 

I " There was still another marvel in the neighbourhood of 
this town, a river which flows from Mount Libanus and falls 
into the sea. The name given to it is Adonis, Every year 
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^^H it becomes bloody, and, after baving lost ita natural colour, it 
^^H tbrowB itself into the s^a, which becomes red to some extent, 
^^H thereby intimating to the inhabitants of Blblos the time when 
^^H thej ought to begin their monrning. It is said, in short, that 
^^H it is in these days that Adonis is wounded on Monnt LibanuF; ; 
^^H that his blood, which flows into the river, changes the colour 
^^H by mixing with it, and gives it the name of Adonis. This is 
^^H what the multitude relate ; but a man of the country, who 
^^H appeared to me to speak the truth, explained to me in another 
^^H way the causes of this phenomenon, 'The river Adonis, oh 
^^H stranger, traverses the Libanus, a mountain composed of a 
^^H very red earth. Violent winds, which regularly arise at 
^^H certain periods, carry into the river this earth, charged with 
J^^ much vermilion ; this is what gives to the water that colour 
of blood, for it is not really blood, as is said ; the nature of the 
soil ia the cause of this phenomenon.' This is what the man 
^^_ of Biblos told me." 

^^h Lucian is the only author of antiquity who speaks of this 

^^H fact, though there are in a great many Greek and Latin 

^^^ authors numerous allusions to the worship of Adonis, which, 

from the Chaldean and the Phcenician, spread by little and 

little into Greece. But this remarkable coloration of the river 

^^H takes place in our days as welt as in the time of Lucian, hav- 

^^H ing been observed,on the 17th May 1697, by H. Maundrell, 

^^V and in 1798 by another English traveller, named Browne, but 

^^^ he contents himself with merely mentioning it, M-ithout adding 

any detail. 

It would be very interesting to know this colouring matter, 
which thus seems to be reproduced every year about the same 
time. Unfortunately, the observations of this phenomenon 

II are much too insnflScient to prove, I do not say to inform us 

^^^ completely, but even to put us on the way of solving this 
^^H question. M. Ehrenberg, who quotes the passage from Lncian 
J^^f in his beautifiJ "Memoire sur le vents alizes, lea pluiea de 
1 sang etla poussiere meteorique," observes that there are only 

■white or gray calcareous soils in the Libanus, and that conse- 
quently, the opinion brought forward by the man of whom 
Lucian speaks may be unfounded. He thinks that the 
k phenomenon maybe produced by a red-coloured meteoric dust. 
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Kritich, driven by the whirlwinds of the Sirocco, falls every year 
in Syria. He refers on this suhject to a very curious pas- 
sage from the " Liber Regum," where mention is made of a 
spring suddenly becoming red, I can here only refer to this 
explanation, without either pronouncing for or against it. I 
content myself by only remarking that there existed in Syria 
some soil formed almost entirely of red sand, and that that 
may account for the opinion of Maundrell, and also the man 
of whom Lucian speaks. 

In concluding this memoir, I think it right to say that T 
do not pretend to have collected all the facta regarding the 
colouring of the sea mentioned by navigators, nor even to have 
enumerated all the localities where similar facts were ob- 
served. 1 have thought it best, under all circumstances, not 
to pronounce myself upon the causes of these colourings, or 
at least only to express a very reserved opinion ; and I would 
not have published this memoir if I had not thought that in 
all scientific (juestions it Js often necessary to collect and com- 
pare the results obtained, in order the better to know in what 
direction we ought to turn our researches- I have, besides, 
followed here the example of M. Ehrenberg, who, in an admi- 
rable series of memoirs on analogous questions, has endear 
voured to show the advantage that may be derived by the union 
of science with historical and bibliographical knowledge. 

It is for navigators to complete this work, by collecting, as 
much as possible, exact records of the circumstances under 
which these colourings arc produced, and the organized beings 
by which they are caused. 

iVb(e upon the Phenomenct described by Ma'Tinera under the name 
of the Sea of Milk, and which are occasioned by the presence of 
Phosphorescent Animahules. 

Having been obliged, in studying the colourings of the sea, 
to read a great number of narratives of voyages, I have there 
met with many observations referring to a white colour which 
gives to the water the appearance of milk; and although I 
have not made a special study of this question, I may, never- 
theless, point out some general consequences which appear to 
result from the comparison of these paTtiaxiW ?a<il%. 
^_ jraw SERIES. — vot. V. no. I. — vULNUiRX \6&!l . t 
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These phenomena are very frequent, much more bo than 
red ; in fact, there is scarcely a narrative of a voyage which 
does not make mention of them ; and I believe that the num- 
ber of these observations on record is three timcB as great as 
those of red colourings- 
It is especially in the intertropical seas that these pheno- 
mena are produced ; aad they appear to be chiefly abundant 
in the Gulf of Guinea and in the Arabian Gulf, the most 
part of the observatious referring to these two localities. 
In the latter the phenomenon was tnown to the ancients more 
than a century before the Christian era, as may be seen from 
a curious passage from the geography of Agatharchides : 
" Along this country (the coast of Arabia) the sea has a white 
aspect like a river ; the cause of this phenomenon is a suhject 
of astonishment to us." 

An explanation of the phenomenon may possibly be found 
in the beautiful experiments upon the phosphorescence of the 
sea, which have been made at Boulogne in 1830 by M. Qoa- 
trefages. This naturalist has discovered that the Noclilucce 
which produce that phenomenon do not always give out clear 
and brilliant sparks, but that, under certain circumstances, 
which he has studied with much care, this light is replaced 
by a steady clearness, which gives in these animalcules a 
white colour. We may thus understand how, when these 
animals are in considerable masses, they may present this 
steady clearness, and colour the sea white to a great extent. 
NoctiluccE do not appear to be the only animals which possess 
this property. Thus, in an observation of M, Grafton Chap- 
man, the animalcules, producing the white tint and phos- 
phorescence, were probably gregarious animals, of the genera 
Salpa and Pyrosoma. 

These white colours, like the red, appear frequently, though 
I dare not say always, in the same localities, I will only quote 
one example which has been observed in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape de Verd islands : it is taken from the narrative ( 
the voyage of the " Venus," by M. Dupetit-Thouars. 

" On the 13th January 1837, at two o'clock, having perceivt 
that the sea had changed colour, we sounded, and did not fii 
a bottom at 300 fathoms. The changed colour of the w 
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did not then seem to be attributable to the quality of the 
bottom, but more truly to the presence of little animalcules or 
molluscs, named " Squid" by the English. These ivaters which 
appear coloured, do not change their place to any sensible de- 
gree, in fact in several voyages I have met with them in the 
same position ; but, not wishing to content myself with only 
quoting what I have met with myself, I will say that in this 
track we found them in lat. 21° 29' 39' N., and long. 2V 45' 
30* \V. of Paris ; that Fresier, in his ' Voyage to Chili' in 
1712, found them in lat. 21° 21' N., and long. 21° 39' W. ; and 
the American Captain Fanning met with them, on the 12th 
July 1797, in lat. 21" 48' N., and long. 23° 50' Greenwich. 
All these observations go to prove that those coloured waters 
are limited, and it seems to me that they must be the same 
as those which were seen in the voyages which we have quoted, 
einco the positions are nearly identical." 



An attempt to determine the Average Composition of the 
Rosedale, Whithy, and Cleveland Ironstones. By W. 

Crowdek, Esq. 

Some few months ago I communicated to the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Joui-nal a paper on the Cleveland Iron- 
stone, in which I endeavoured to show the composition of that 
district by a series of analyses of the beds, taken in regular 
sequence from the mines at Hutton Low Cross, near Guisboro. 
Since that paper was written, I have had occasion to inquire 
more particularly into the average yield of iron, and general 
character of this and similar stones, and believing the question 
to be one of great local, if not national importance, have under- 
taken a series of analyses which, it is hoped, wiH suffice to 
set the matter at rest- In making an examination of the 
minerals of any district, it frequently happens that the results 
of experiment differ widely from those obtained in practice. 
This discordance arises not so much from any defect in the 
analyses themselves as from want of a sufficient number of 
experiments, to show the fluctuations in composition; for it 
frequently happens that withia a vex-j wsiaW c.ijTii:^%.«s. X-m^e. 
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masses of ore will yield results whicli differ materially from 
each other, so that by adopting any single analysis, very 
erroneous impressions and mischievoua results may he the 
consequence. 

If this view be correct, it will follow that in attempting to 
arrive at the average compoaition of any stratified beds, that 
examinatiou would give the best results, and be nearest the 
truth, which gave the greatest number of analyses of the 
mineral taken from the greatest number of places. Minute- 
ness of analysis would here be of secondary value, whilst 
repetition would be of the highest importance. 

In the present communication I have endeavoured to carry 
out this principle, believing that it is only by a continued 
repetition of analyses of the beds, under a variety of circum- 
stances, and derived from a number of independent sources, 
that any general conclusions can be deduced. A large num- 
ber of specimens about to be noticed have been collected by 
myself, during a tour through the district a few months ago, 
whilst the remainder have been derived either from the owners 
of the mines or from other undoubted sources. The whole 
have been selected with the greatest care, and it is hoped 
that the present will form a contribution of some value to 
our knowledge of the mineral resources of Yorkshire. 

Whilst endeavouring to multiply observations, I have not 
overlooked the value of minute analysis, and have given a 
complete examination of as many specimens as my time and 
opportunity have allowed. 

The ironstones principally examined are — 

let. Those from Bosedale Abbey, about 10 milea from 
Pickering. 

2d, Those found in the neighbourhood of Whitby. 

3d, Those from the Cleveland Hills, which are perhaps the 
most important deposits. 

It will be seen that these three classes of stono differ widely 
from each other, not only in the chemical constitution of dif- 
ferent localities, but at the same place, thus exemplifying 
at once the necessity for systematic repetition and investi- 
gation. 

Before proceeding to the subject more immediately under 
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consideration, it will bs as well to make some few observa- 
tions upon the mode in which the following anal jaes have been 
conducted. 

The silica, lime, and magnesia, were determined in the 
usual way. Protoxide, and peroxide of iron, were determined 
in all cases by standard solution of permanganate of potash 
by the usual method. The strength of the solution was such 
that 100 graduations oxidized about 5 grains of iron. Alu- 
mina was determined by precipitation along with the iron 
in the filtrate from silica, by deducting the quantity of iron 
(as obtained by the permanganate process) from the alumina 
and iron, the quantity of alumina was obtained. If phos- 
phoric acid was present, the quantity of this ingredient was 
deducted from the alumina. 

Sulphur was determined by oxidation with nitric acid and 
precipitation with nitrate of baryta, and the sulphuric acid 
determined in a separate portion, and deducted from the 
total quantity of sulphate of baryta. 

Pkosphoric acid was determined by one of two methods : 
Ist method — After burning off the precipitate of iron and 
alumina (which contains the phosphoric acid) it was dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid ; tartaric acid, sulphate of magnesia, and 
ammonia were added, and the phosphoric acid determined. 
Or : 2nd method — 20 grains were dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and boiled. The fluid, which contains the iron princi- 
pally as protoxide, was treated with an alkaline carbonate 
in the cold till a precipitate was about to form, acetate of 
potash was then added, and the fluid boiled. The phosphoric 
acid comes down with only a small quantity of iron ; the re- 
mainder of the iron, which ia still in the state of protoxide, 
passes through the filter. After washing the precipitate with 
boiling water, it is dissolved in hydrochloric acid ; tartaric 
acid, sulphate of magnesia, and ammonia added, and allowed 
to stand 24 hours. 

The precipitate of phosphate of magnesia and ammonia is 
then dissolved and re-precipitated. 

Water was determined by beating 20 grains in a tube, and 
collecting the water in a chloride of calcium tube. 

Carbonic acid was either determined by the TiavwA meWasA. 
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(viz., by the los3 sustained after adding acid and eyolving tlie 
, or, by fusing 20 grains of the ore with 60 or 80 grains 
of dry boras, andnofcing the loss, which consisted of water and 
carbonic acid. By deducting the water in the preceding ex- 
periment, the quantity of carbonic acid ig obtained. Thia 
method Las the advantage of being both rapid and accurate, 
when a good heat can be obtained. There is, however, a 
great drawback, which led to the abandonment of the pro- 
cess. I found that the platinum crucibles in which the ex- 
periment was conducted were rapidly corroded, losing from 
0'50 to 0-70 gr. in weight afc each experiment. 

In some instances the carbonic acid was determined by loss 
on the analysis. By careful experiments on several of the 
Cleveland stones, I found that I was able to rely upon this 
plan in a large number of instances. 



e Ironstone. — In my former communication I gave 
the analysis of two or three samples of ironstone from Rose- 
dale, but at that time I was not aware that there were two 
localities of the same name. Since then I have found that 
there is a place called Rosedale on the sea-coast, at which 
a large quantity of iron ore is raised and shipped ; and I have 
now no doubt that the two samples stated to contain 36-82 and 
27'93 per cent, metallic iron were obtained from that place, 
and not from Eosedale Abbey, which is many miles inland. 
The whole of the present specimens were taken by myself at 
the mines near Rosedale Abbey about three months ago, and 
great care was taken in their selection to insure an average re- 
sult. Much of the stone occurs in large nodular masses, encased 
in a kind of shell, called scrap by the workmen. It is very vari- 
able in composition, depending upon its stage of decomposition. 

The outer coverings appear to have originally had the same 
composition as the inner portion, which is a carbonate of 
iron — and has, by decomposition, being converted into hy- 
drated peroxide. 

There are several places already opened out for working 
this stone, but the best quality appears at present to be con- 
fined entirely to one spot, 

It is here obtained by open quarrying into the face of the 
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lill, the IhicknesB of the stone heing upwards of 20 feet. 
"Whether this will be lost aa the work proceeds remains to be 
seen ; at the present moment it would perhaps be premature 
to give a decided opinion. The colour of the stone at thia 
place is dark blue, bordering on black, and it occurs in thin 
slabs, constituting the cases of the inclosed nodule. This blue- 
black stone is by far the richest in quality, but there is a great 
quantity of a light blue colour, occurring more particularly at 
a drift which has been made in the hill-side near the quarry ; 
this latter is quite different from the blue stone. 

There is also, at the crest of another hill about 1 or li 
miles from this place, a drift pushed about 20 feet into the 
hill-side, where a large quantity of the light blue nodules are 
found incased in a series of coverings, the analysis of which 
I have given, to show the gradual changes that have taken 
place. These nodules and scraps lie embedded in a soft fri- 
able matrix of ironstone of brown colour, which constitutea 
the principal bulk of the ore at that particular locality. 
For distinction, I shall call the three different places — 

[ The Quarry, from whence the dark blue stone is obtained. 

' The Shaft and Drift, from whence the light blue stone Ja 
obtained. 

The Drift, 2 miles away, from whence light blue and brown 
stone is obtained. 
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[ The Quarry. — Description and analysis of the dark blue 



. Mass of dart blue-blact Btone very compaxst. 

B. Do. flighlly altered by eipoBnte to the air. 

C. Do. 
. Do. 

. Dark blue stone streaked with rust-red layers. 



^^k The Qm 
^^Bone:^ 

^^^^^^^^H G. Do. altered by exposure to air. 

^^^^^m H. 

^ I. Do, with wide streak of rust-red colour. 

^^^H K. Do. allured by expoBuro. 

^^^^ The following are the quantities of silica and iron in each 
stone. I may mention that this is a kind of magnetic iron ore, 
and appears to contain about equal proportions of protoxide 
and peroxide of iron :- 
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SUioa. 


Peroxide of 

• 


Metallic 

• 






iron. 


iron. 


A, 


8-60 


61-86 


43-30 


B, 


7-75 


5500 


38-50 


c. 


8-90 


49-65 


34-75 


D. 


7-30 


56-02 


3921 


E, 


715 


70-45 


49-31 


F, 


8-70 


68-77 


48-14 


G. 


6-70 


57-37 


40-15 


H, 


8-55 


63-40 


44-38 


I. 


6-20 


7112 


49-78 


K, 


6-80 


62-73 


43-91 


10 sampl 


es, average 7'66 


61-63 


4314 


Maximun 


1, . 8-90 


71-12 


49-78 


Minimum 


1, . 6-20 


5500 


34-75 



Annexed is the analysis of an average sample of this stone 
made in the laboratory by my pupil Mr George Steward. I 
also append an analysis of a specimen of this substance by my 
friend Mr John Pattinson, chemist to the Clarence Iron 
Works, Middlesboro', who kindly communicated the result, 
and which fully confirms the correctness of the other exami- 
nation in nearly every particular. 

This close agreement is exceedingly interesting, when it is 
considered that the samples were obtained through entirely 
diflFerent sources, and analyzed independently, without any 
intention of comparing the results with one another. 

Analysis of Two Samples of Rosedale Ironstone, 

Magnetic. 

Protoxide of iron, 

Peroxide of iron, 

Alumina, 

Lime, • 

Magnesia, 

Potash, 

Carbonic acid. 

Silicic acid, 

Sulphuric acid. 

Sulphur, 

Phosphoric acid, 

Carbonaceous matter, 

Water, . 

Protoxide of manganese, 



6 Ironstoi 


ne, Dark'Blue 


Steward. 


Pattinson. 


33-55 


33-85 


31-40 


32-67 


16-05 


3-15 


2-35 


2-86 


1-29 


1-59 


. • . 


Trace. 


10-26 


10-36 


4-50 


6-95 


. *• 


Trace. 


. * . 


0-03 


• .. . 


1-41 


•*. 


0-84 


1-34 


3-76 


... 


0-69 



Metallic Iron, 



100-74 
4807 



9816 



4917 
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Anali/sis, 



The Shaft and Drift near the Quarry. — I have examined 
aeveral samplea of the etone which is obtained from this place. 
It is of a light-blue colour, and is, when first taken from t 
mine, both soft and friable. Oe exposure to the air it becomea 
red, from conversion into peroxide, and much resembles estet- 
nally the matrix in which it is embedded. 

I No. I. A thin scrap, blue on the inner side, and brown out- ] 
Bide. 
No. 2. The light-blue nodule inclosed in No. 1, 
No, 3. A thick scrap made up of a series of brown layera ' 
irtreaked with thin blue layers. 
No. 4. A light-blue nodule inclosed in No. 3. 
! The Drift about two miles from iheQuarry. — T spent some ■ 
time in examining this spot, as the changes that appeared to I 
lie going on between the air and the light-blue stone were 
very marked ; and it aiforded a good opportunity of studying 
the manner in which these curious concretions are undergoing 
alteration. 

On minutely examining one of these nodules in situ, the 

first envelope had some similarity in appearance to the mass ' 

which it surrounded — that is, it had the appearance of blue 

and brown stone intermixed. , 

The next covering had lost all appearance of light-blue, and , 

t iras reddish-brown. 

The outer casing of all was very similar to the precedin 
Each of the specimens were taken separately and analyzed, 
^Tith the following results : — 



No. 1, 


670 


ei-25 


44 97 


No, 2, 


7-40 


5389 


3772 


No, 3, 


8-90 


5017 


3511 


No. 4, 


7-83 


64-25 


44 97 
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Analysis of See^on shomng t^ Conponfton of a Light-Blue Nodule 
and its surrounding Scraps. By Mr E. C. Northcott. 





A. 


B. 


c. 


D. 


Silica, . 


The Nodule. 


1st Scrap. 


2d Scrap. 


Outer Scrap. 


9-65 


8-20 


10-95 


8-20 


Protoxide of iron, 


35-25 


4-97 


1-24 


... 


Peroxide of iron, 


12-22 


50-63 


54-65 


60-05 


Alumina, 


1410 


18-70 


14.22 


1545 


Lime, 


2-38 


Trace. 


48 


1-15 


Magnesia, 


395 


141 


0-27 


0-72 


Sulphur, 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Sulphuric acid. 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Carbonic acid. 


16-25 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Water, . 

Proto and peroxide equal to 

Metallic iron, . 


4-80 


15-50 


17-50 


15-40 


98-60 


99-41 


9931 


100-97 


35-94 


3930 


39-22 


4203 



A glance at the quantities of protoxide of iron in these spe- 
cimens will show the changes that have taken place from a 
carbonate to a hydrated peroxide of iron. 

In order that the quality of this stone should be thoroughly 
tested, I collected five samples taken one foot apart from top 
to bottom of the drift. These were tested separately for silica 
and iron, and equal weights of each sample were mixed to- 
gether and analyzed. An average valuation of the entire 
stone was thus obtained, whilst the determination of silica and 
iron in fill the samples exhibits its maximum and minimum 
quality. 

Analysis of Five Samples of Br own Ironstone from the Drift two 

miles from the Quarry, 





SUica. 


Peroxide of 

• 


MetaUic 

• 






iron. 


iron. 


A, • . 


15-00 


50-15 


3510 


B, . . 


11-50 


54 30 


3801 


c, . . 


11-00 


5705 


39-93 


D, . . 


1300 


51-30 


35-91 


E, . . 


8-70 


55-50 


38-85 


Average, 


11-84 


53-66 


37-56 


Maximum, . 


1500 


57-05 ' 


39-93 


Minimum. . 


8-70 


50-15 


35-10 
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i Sampki. 



its of the Average of Equal Parts of the above Fit 


Silica, 


1320 


Protoxide of iron. 


250 


Peroside of iron, 


51-50 


Alumina, 


1450 


Lime, 


1-95 


Magnesia, 


113 


Sulphur, 


Trace. 


Snlphuric acid. 


Trace. 


■ Carbonic acid, . 


1-70 


■ Water, 


11-50 



9700 

Metallic iron, . . 38-01 I 

It will be seen that this stone is of considerable value, con- 
taining, as it does, on an average, about 38 per cent, of me- 
tallic iron. It is very free from sulphur, and contains only a 
very moderate quantity of silica. 

There are many other places in this locality where ironstone 
of good quality may no doubt be obtained, but, my time being 
limited, I had not the opportunity of more fully exploring the 
district. 

There is still an insuperable objection to working this stone, 

viz., the want of railway communication. At present the 

I nearest point to the Whitby and Pickering line is at Picker- 

k&g, ten miles distant, and the conveyance of tho stone by 

F'flarts, in consequence of the great expense of transit, renders 

its attainment a matter of secondary importance. 

Recently some surveys of the district have been made with 
a view to the projection of a line to the spot, but the contor- 
tions of the strata rendering the loss of the scam of stone a 
matter of possibility, will no doubt make such an undertaking 
peculiarly hazardous as a monetary speculation. 

The WMihy Ironstone Beds. — In proceeding along the sea 
shore, from Whitby northwards towards Redear, the roots 
forming the coast line contain a number of beds of ironstone 
varying in composition, but consisting, at the places where I 
have examined them, either of carbonate of protoxide or hy- 
drated peroxide of iron. The latter, so far as my own obser- 
vations go, is the most frequently found, but beds of carbonate 
of iron are obtained of considerable thickness in places. 
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The stone is obtained by drifting into the cliff, and is con- 
veyed to ships by means of jettya thrown out towards the sea. 

I have not had so many opportunities of investigating the 
locality as could be desired, but have principally confined 
myself to one or two mines, where a large quantity of this 
material is obtained. 

It is of a dark brown colour, friable, and consists of hy- 
drated peroxide of iron, mixed with variable proportions of 
sand. Along with the preceding is a stone of much lighter 
colour and more sandy appearance, and which occurs in con- 
siderable quantity. From a letter that I have lately received 
from the proprietor of one of those mines, I understand that 
they have come upon a bed of stone, a sample of which I 
have seen, and which is a carbonate of iron, apparently si- 
milar to the stone 1 shall have to speak of presently, viz., 
the Sleights Bridge and tunnel stone. The specimens are 
obtained from the Eaithwaite mine, which is the first drift in 
the cliff after proceeding northwards from Whitby. Part of 
these were taken by myself, and part have since been sent to 
me by the proprietors. 

It will be seen that the specimens taken by myself are, on the 
whole, not so favourable as those sent by the parties themselves, 
but I must in fairness state that I was cautioned at the time I 
took the samples that I had selected the worst of the stone. 

The two collections must therefore be considered as one, and 
the value of the atone judged of by the average result. I 
may, however, state that some of the samples that I took 
were from the waggons on the jetty, which were of course 
about to be unloaded into ships. 

The following are the analyses of those samples which were 



taken by n 



f from the mine and from the waggons :- 



Silica, . . 


44-75 


63-85 58-15 49-45 32-45 


MetaUio iron. 


22-09 


16-69 22-60 29-72 34-70 


A, 




Light-coIoDTsd eaadj etone. 


B. . 




Do. do. 


c. 




Snuff-coloured do. very rotten. 


D, 




Do. do. do. 


E, 




Do. do. do. 

J 
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The following are the analyaea of those samples sent to me 
f the proprietors of the Raithwaite mines : — 





36-35 21-00 37-20 18-35 14-00 12-45 1800 
25-69 34-26 33-27 34-09 41-86 43-25 33-60 

External Characters. 

Light- coloured sandy stone. 

Ditto. 
Dark Bnufl-colour, with many Bhells. 
Noa. 4 and 5, . Dark rust-red rotten stone, irregular fracture. 

On looking over these analyses, the quantity of silica ob- 
tained in the first set will be seen to he very high, compared 
with what is found in many iron ores in the same neighbour- 
hood, and a careful distinction between the good and bad will 
have to be made if the material is to maintain a good name 
among ironmasters. 

It would appear that the light-coloured stone ig much in- 
ferior both in yield of iron and proportion of ailiea to the 
dark, and the quality of the dark-coloured stone would become 
much deteriorated by the admixture of any considerable quan- 
tity of the light. 

Since the specimens A, E, C, D, and E, were analysed, I 
have ascertained that the siliceous portion of the stone is 
, thinning out, its place being supplied by that of which 2 a 
■and 2 Zi are examples. No. 6, I understand, is about 2 ft. 
1 6 in. in thickness. I hare made no average analysis of these 
stones, as their quality and chemical composition are so va- 
riable that it could lead to no useful result; but it may be 
stated generally, that the best appears to contain from 34 to 
45 per cent. 

A atone difi"ering much in composition and appearance to 
those already mentioned occurs in large quantity, and is ex- 
tensively worked, at a few miles from Whitby. 

In proceeding from Whitby, in a south-westerly direction 
by the Whitby and Pickering Railway, a large number of iron 
mines are observed. Some of this stone has been worked for 
years, whilst in other eases the drifts have only lately been 
opened. I have reaaon to believe that the seams found at 



I 



opened. L have reaaon to believe that the seams lound at i 
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Baithwaite mines are also to be found extensively here, but 
my object is more especially to illustrate the composition of 
that stone which appears here, and does not often occur on 
the sea- shore. It is much more uniform in composition than 
the preceding, and I understand is obtainable in very large 
quantities. 

The locality has the great advantage of railway communi- 
cation, in fact the railway passes completely through the dis- 
trict, and sidings run direct from the main line to the mouths 
of the mines. The stone occurs as far as Grossmont, which is 
about the fourth station down the line. 

I have selected the stone from two places, and append ana- 
lyses of that found at Sleights Bridge and at the timnel. 

The following are the quantities of iron and silica ; — 

Analysts of Sleights Bridge Stone. 





Silica. 


Peroxide of Iron. 


Metallic Iron. 


^X) • . • 


. 1000 


41-20 


28-84 


B, . . . 


. 900 


43-55 


30-48 


C, . . . 


. 8-50 


42-20 


29-54 


D, . 


. 11-60 


43-55 


30-48 


Average, 


. 9-80 


42-62 


29-83 


Maximum, 


. 11-60 


43 55 


30-48 


Minimum, 


• 8-50 


41-20 


28-84 


Sleights Bridge 


Ironstone." 


--Analysis of Equal Weights 




of the preceding Stones, 




Silica, 


• 


... 


935 


Protoxide of iron, 


• 


* • • 


38-56 


Peroxide of iron, 


• 


. . • 


Trace. 


Alumina, 


. 


• • . 


' 12-15 


Lime, 


. 


. • . 


4-85 


Magnesia, 


• 


• . • 


4-40 


Sulphur, 


. 


. • * 


Trace. 


Sulphuric acid, . 


• 


• • • 


Trace. 


Carbonic acid, 


. 


• • . 


2800 


Water, . 


• 
• 


• • . 
• 

• • . 

• • • 


2-50 


Peroxide equal to 


99-81 


Metallic iron, 


29-90 
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The following are the determinatioQa of eilica and iron m 
he stones from the tunnel ; — 



mlifsls of Tunnel Stone. 

Silica. PeroiidB of Iron. 
. 15.70 3G75 

. 12-20 45-50 

, 15-50 45 15 

. 17'00 3S-03 



1510 
1700 



40-86 
45-50 
3605 



Metallic [rai 

25-73 
31-85 



28-60 
31-85 
25-23 



Tunnel Stone. — Analysis of Mixture of Equal Weights of 



Protoxide of 
Peroiide of i 
Alumina, 

Magnesia, 
Water, . 
Carbon 



the precedinp. 






Protoxide and peroxide equa.1 to . 
Metallia Iron, . 



1-80 
1230 
5-35 
2-10 
2-30 
27-00 



101-40 



28-91 



^ 



This stone, in appearance and composition, seems to be the 
ime as that found in the Cleveland Hills, in fact I believe it 
is considered (geologically) identical. The colour, hardness, 
and presence of the little oolitic concretions would imme- 
diately strike an unpractised eye, and the chemical composi- 
tion leaves no doubt that this is the same bed of ironstone. 

Cleveland Ironstone. — I have been induced to enter into an 
extended and minute examination of this stone, from the great 
importance of an exact knowledge of its chemical composition, 
it "being now so extensively smelted in the district where it is 
raised. 

In Cleveland its yield of iron has been a matter of some 
discussion, whilst the iron made from this stone alone is said 
to be somewhat inferior in quality, requiring the use of Cum- 
berland haematite, in variable R|uantities, to impart strength, 
tenacity, and fluidity. 
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The proportion of iron has generally been judged of by the 
quantity obtained in the smelting operations ; but it will be evi- 
dent that this, although the best test in the hands of a skilful 
manufacturer, would be most fallacious in the hands of an in- 
different operator. 

In conjunction with the present investigation, I have there- 
fore instituted an inquiry into the chemical composition of the 
slags of the blast furnaces and the iron produced simulta- 
neously. The results of these experiments will shortly be pub- 
lished, and I shall then have occasion to direct attention to a 
number of singular circumstances connected with the slag and 
corresponding iron produced. 

The principal mines whence this stone is obtained are those 
of Eston, Hutton Low Cross, Normanby, and Upleatham. 
There are other places besides the above named, but I have 
preferred to analyse these minutely rather than examine a 
number of places superficially. 

In the analysis of the Cleveland stones previously pub- 
lished, I did not determine the quantity of water and carbonic 
acid separately, and in most instances the phosphoric and sul- 
phuric acid were omitted, whilst I contented myself by stating 
the iron to be equal to so much peroxide. In the present in- 
stance I have, in nearly all cases, determined every constituent 
separately. The carbonic acid forms the only exception. This 
latter has, in most instances, been determined by loss on the 
analysis. It was, however, performed in a sufficient number 
of cases to establish the correctness of the method, as may be 
seen by referring to E and F in the Hutton, A and B in the 
Upleatham, and in the Normanby stone analyses. 

This stone is exceedingly free from sulphur ; in nearly all 
cases little more than traces can be detected ; but phosphoric 
acid seems to be almost invariably present in considerable 
quantity. 

It will be observed that the stone is a carbonate of pro- 
toxide of iron ; but there is always a small quantity of per- 
oxide present, generally about 2 or 3 per cent. The stone 
varies very much in general appearance ; but the characters 
of each bed are so distinct that the different varieties may be 
recognised without difficulty. Some of the specimens taken 
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from one mine, when compared with those from another, ap- 
pear so similar as almost to belong to the same piece. 

The following are the analyses of the mines enumerated : — 
Eston Nab Main Seam, — This seam is from 12 to 17 feet 
in thickness ; solid ; not divided by any seam or band of other 
matter, if the samples marked A to F are taken from a section 
of the seam, — A being the top of the seam and F the lowest 
part, and the letters intermediate in the order of their se- 
quence. 

G is from a part of the mines where the ironstone is abun- 
dantly filled with marine shells, which is not the case every- 
where. It will be seen that this stone (G) contained a much 
smaller percentage of iron and larger percentage of lime than 
any of the others, which may be accounted for by the propor- 
tion of shells in the specimen. 

Analysis of Ironstone from Eston Nab (main seam). 



1 

SUica, 


A. B. 


0» 


D. 


1 

E. 


P. 


G. 


10-90 i 11-96 


6-00 


7.65 


7-55 


19-90 


1 95 


Peroxide of iron, 


3-66 i 6-73 


3-96 


1-20 


• • • 


1-65 


2-45 


Protoxide of iron, 


3901 39-05 


40-86 


43-35 


41-22 


39-60 


24-93 


Alumina, . 


10 62 13 83 


12-66 


9-88 


14-28 


17 87 12-72 


Lime, 


1-70 2 62 


traces 


0-58 


trace 


1-66 


8.56 


Magnesia, • 


3.19 j 2-72 


3-19 


5-35 


6-48 


2-31 


1-80 


Salphur, . 


trace \ trace 


trace 


0-09 


trace 


0-13 


0-10 


Phosphoric acid, 


2.08 ! 102 


2-49 


387 


1-02 


2-60 


1-88 


Carbonic acid, . 


25-26 j 16-38 


26-16 


22-96 


25-32 


6-54 


41-64 


Water, 

Proto & Peroxide eq. to 

Metallic iron, 


3-69 : 6-80 


4-70 


607 


613 


9.14 


9-07 


100- 100- 

1 


100- 


100. 


100- 


100- 


100- 


32-83 ! 36-10 

i 


34-64 


34-64 


3206 


28-73 


21:10 







Phosphoric acid. 


Silica. 


Metallic iron. 


Average, 


ft 


2-39 


11-98 


31-27 


Maximum, 


• 


3-87 


19-95 


35-10 


Minimum, 


• 


1-02 


6-00 


21-10 



External characters of the stone : 

- A, cinnamon coloured stone, made up of oolitic grains. 

B 1 

p,' I blue green-stone, full of oolitic grains. 

D, the same, but dark blue-green colour. 

E, the same, but still darker colour. 

F, hard cx>mpact stone ; olive-green colour ; no fossilfi. 

G, dirty-green colour ; highly fossiliferous. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. V. NO. I. JANUARY 1857. 
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Ancdyais of the Stone from Hutton Low Cross, 



Silica, 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


P. 


G. 


H. 


I. 


20-90 


12-80 


16-55 


15-66 


13-00 


7-20 


12-60 


10-40 


15-65 


Protoxide of iron, 


36-65 


40-36 


37-41 


35-76 


38-39 


40-86 








Peroxide of iron, 


1-70 


2-41 


• • • 


1-80 


6-16 


4-25 








Alumina, . 


3-79 


3-71 


9-86 


4-95 


3-79 


3-44 








Lime, . • 


4-20 


2-70 


3-08 


7-39 


300 


3-80 








Magnesia, 


112 


0-49 


trace 


2-98 


4-80 


3-70 








Phosphoric acid, 


2-66 


1-92 


0-67 


505 


2-01 


0-96 








Carbonic acid, . 


2518 


32-72 


26-32 


23-47 


28-40 


32-50 








Sulphur, . 


trace 


trace 


trace 


trace 


005 


1-60 








Sulphuric acid, . 


trace 


0-31 


trace 


007 


0-02 


0-30 


• 






Water, 

Proto and Perox- 
ide equal to 

Metallic iron. 


4-90 


2-68 


6-11 


4-89 


1-45 


1-45 








100- 


100. 


100. 


100- 


100-07 


10006 


28-84 


33-46 


29-10 


27-46 


33-46 


34-75 


28-88 


26.29 


28-66 



Phosphoric acid. 


SUica. 


Metallic iron. 


2-21 


13-86 


30-09 


50-5 


20-90 


34-76 


0-67 


7-20 


26-29 



Average, 

Maximum, 

Minimum, 

External characters of the stone : 
A,) 

B, I Colour gray ; hard, compact, and high specific gravity, with very 
K, I few oolitic grains — all alike. 

G, > Softer stone ; fracture uneven ; many oolitic grains — all alike. 
Analysis of Upleatham Ironstone, 



Silica, 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


F. 


17-49 


20-50 


14-35 


12-95 


7-80 


7-45 


Protoxide of iron, 


41-00 


34-00 


33-37 


38-43 


38-25 


38-25 


Peroxide of iron. 


trace 


7-00 


3-50 


210 


6-50 


5-80 


Alumina, 


6-00 


1215 


8-10 


1800 


11-20 


1220 


Lime, 


3-35 


1-40 


7-55 


2-80 


3 35 


500 


Magnesia, 


3-70 


315 


3-45 


210 


2-80 


2-40 


Sulphuric acid. 


traces 


traces 


traces 


traces 


traces 


traces 


Sulphur, 


traces 


0-06 


traces 


traces 


traces 


traces 


Phosphoric acid. 


0-45 


2-55 


1-50 


trace 


2-70 


0-50 


Carbonic acid, 


25-70 


15-50 


25-38 


19-18 


24-20 


25-40 


Water, 

Protoxide and Per- 1 
oxide equal to j 


3-50 


5-00 


2-80 


4-44 


3-20 


3-00 


101-19 


101-31 


100- 


100- 


100- 


100- 


Metallic iron, . 


31-85 31-36 


28-42 


31-36 


34-30 


33-81 
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Phosphoric Acid. Silica. Metallic Tron. 

Average, 1*28 13-42 31-85 

Maximum, 270 20*50 34-30 

Minimum, 0*45 7*45 2842 

External characters of the stone,- • 

A, The roof, Cinnamon coloui*, friable, with white oolitic 

grains. 

B, The floor. Dark 'green colour, compact, without oolitic 

grains. 

C, Intermediate stone. Compact like B, without grains, faint blue 

green tinge. 

D, Do. Light blue green, full of white oolitic grains, 

very soft stone. 

E, Do. Composed almost entirely of white grains, 

held together by a green cement, — soft 
stone. 

F, Do, The same as E, but intersected by the green 

stone, which is without white oolitic grains. 
Softish stone. 

The specimens for the subjoined analyses were selected by 
taking a large number of stones from the mine, and crushing 
the whole, by which a very perfect average was obtained, but 
of course the fluctations in composition cannot be noted in the 
same way as in the preceding experiments. Mr John Pattin- 
son, of the Clarence Iron-Works, has also analysed these 
stones, and our results are tabulated side by side. * 

Average Analysis of the Normanhy Ironstone, 



' 


J. Pattinson. 


1 Crowder. 


J. Pattinson. 


I Crowder. 


» 

Silica, 


Top, J 


\ feet. 


Bottom 


, 8 feet. 


15-24 


23-50 


10-36 


11-95 


Protoxide of iron, 


3386 


3508 


38-06 


39-05 


Peroxide of iron, 


0-47 


1'43 


2-60 


3-69 


Alumina, 


6-92 


3*90 


5-92 


6-41 


Protoxide of Manganese, 


0-96 




0-74 




Lime, 


5-82 


4-56 


7-77 


6-35 


Magnesia, 


3-84 


3-23 


416 


3-39 


Carbonic acid, 


2500 


22-38 


22-00 


22-29 


Sulphuric acid. 


trace. 




trace. 




Sulphur, 


0-40 




0-14 




Phosphoric acid, 


1-40 


1- 4 


1-07 


1-66 


Water, 

Protoxide and Peroxide 1 
equal to • J 


3-69 


4-52 


4-45 


4-37 


97 60 


100-04 


97-27 


99-16 


Metallic iron. 


26-66 


2 8-28 


31-42 


3296 



* At the Normanby mines the band of stone is about 1 1 feet in thickness. 
The upper and lower portions are separated from each other by a thin band 

d2 
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External characters of the stone. 

Top, — ^Dark sage green, compact, irregular fracture, con- 
taining a few shells but very few oolites. 

Bottom. — Light bluish-green stone, filled with oolites. I have 
reason to believe, since making the above analysis, that the 
determination of the silica in the top seam by Mr Pattinson is 
more correct than my own, mine being simply the insoluble 
matter in hydrochloric acid, Mr Pattinson's being the same 
fused with carbonate of potass and soda, and the silica ex- 
tracted therefrom. I have therefore adopted his average 
silica, not having time to repeat my own result. 

In concluding the present communication it will perhaps 
facilitate the reference of such of my readers as are interested 
in the subject if I give a condensed view of the average 
value of the various stones examined. 

The dark blue magnetic from the quarry. 

Rosedale Stone, Silica. MetalUc iron. 

Average, . 7*66 4314 

{The drift 2 miles from quarry. 

Average, . . 11-84 36-86 

Whitby Stone. 

Raithwaite mines, . 12 to 68 16*69 to 45*25 

r Sleightsbridge. 

1 Average, . 980 29*83 

{Tunnel stone. 
Average, . 15*10 2860 

Clevelcmd Stone. 

Phosphoric acid, 
r Eston Nab. 
1 Average, 2*39 1198 31*27 

{Hutton Low Cross. 
Average, 2-21 13*86 30*09 

(Upleatham. 

(Average, . 1-28 13*42 31*85 

r Normanby. 

t Average, . 1-55 12*80 30*62 

I have again to acknowledge the assistance I have had from 
my pupil, Mr E. C. Northcott, in the analyses of several Rose 
dale and other stones. My pupil, Mr G. Steward, has air 
in several instances, rendered me valuable service. 

of pyrites. The upper portion is about 3 feet, the lower is about 8 feel 
thickness. 





ffotee on the Basalts of the Giant's Causeway, County An- 
trim. By Edward Hull, A.B., F.G.S. (Plate I.) 

Tlie geological atructiire of the northern coast of County 
Antrim has already teen so fully investigated hy a goodly 
band of observers, amongst whom Dr GrifSth and Colonel 
Portlock may be placed in the front rank, that I should no 
have presumed to tread upon their steps, did I hold to the 
principle that what has already been even well described 
should not again be attempted. Upon such a principle, what 
would become of our histories, boolis of travel, or treatises on 
moral or physical science ] The indulgence, therefore, which 
is granted to writers of all classes can scarcely be denied to 
the geologist, when he endeavours to reproduce the works and 
investigations, accounts of which are buried amongst the 
archives of scientific institations, or in works inaccessible to 
the general public. 

It will scarcely be denied, that there are few districts — not 
excepting those which may be called the geological " lions" of 
our isles — which have been so thoroughly explored, that there is 
absolutely nothing left unnoticed. In general, each observer 
seizes upon one or more points which bear upon that branch of 
science to which he specially devotes his attention, and thus, 
by adding his quota to the general stock, he assists in perfect- 
ing the whole. 

The feature in the geological structure of the Causeway 
district which I shall endeavour more particularly to dwell 
upon, is the strati graphical position and relationship of the 
basalt, considered as a bedded rock, and therefore presenting 
many of the phenomena of strata, properly so called. But 
even this view of the subject is by no means new; the bedded 
structure of the Antrim basalts being admitted by nearly all 
the writers who have undertaken to treat of them, and who, 
sooth to say, have left little unobserved to their successors. 

The physical features of the north-east coast of Ireland 
are of no ordinary kind. Whatever may have been the ex- 
pectations formed, they will probably be found far to surpass 
them. The magnificent range of basaltic cliffs, extending for 
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several miles in an unbroken coast-line, is almost unique 
amongst the British Isles, and perhaps is not much exceeded 
in boldness of aspect, or in variety and regularity in the 
columnar structure, by any coast-section in the world. 

The range of coast-cliffs, stretching for nearly five miles from 
Ballintrae harbour to Bengore Head, has an average elevation 
of 500 feet, and in some places of fully 600 feet. The upper 
portions of these cliffs east of the Causeway Hotel are so pre- 
cipitous, that they can only be scaled in two or three places ; 
and for one of these, at least, the strong head and firm foot of 
the native kelp-burner are necessary. In general, the coast 
forms a succession of semicircular bays, bounded by vertical 
walls of prismatic basalt. The columns are arranged in tiers 
of superposition, each tier being distinguished by the size, 
form, or regularity of its columns ; and the effect of these 
courses of majestic pillars sweeping horizontally round these 
natural amphitheatres, is indescribably beautiful. From Ben- 
gore Head, the coast bends to the south-east, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the promontory of Fairhead, includes the Bay of 
Ballycastle. To the north-east, the island of Rathlin, which is 
composed entirely of basalt resting on chalk,* may be descried, 
and beyond this, in the distance, the Mull of Cantyre. 

The surface of the table-land included by these coast-cliffs 
is very dreary, and is traversed by low ridges of basalt strik- 
ing from west to east, the structure of which will presently be 
explained. 

West of Bushmills the coast is less elevated, though often 
very rugged and bold. As far as the fine old baronial ruin 
of Dunluce Castle, it is composed of trap of various kinds, 
though the columnar structure is seldom exhibited ; and at a 
short distance westward from the castle, white smooth cliffs of 
chalk rise from underneath the dark rugged masses of basalt. 
From this point to the Bay of Portrush, the superposition of 
these two diametrically opposite sorts of rock may be traced 
continuously for a distance of a mile, by the aid of both natu- 
ral and artificial sections ; and here they present many points 
of interest to which we shall presently revert. 

* For an account of the geology of this island, see paper by Professor Haugh- 
♦on. Jour. Geol. Soc. Dublin, 1851. 




i'« Caueeway, County Antrim. 



at Btrikca ^H 
Fs of thia ^^ 



B'Perhaps the most prominent feature which at first 
me eye of the geologist on viewing the basaltic clifi's 
district is their resemblance to stratified rocks. Indeed, of 
so uniform and regular a character is the bedded structure of 
these igneous rocks, that we are justified, when treating of 
them en masee, in applying to them the rules which belong 
to aqueous deposits. We may confidently speak of the 
"dip," "strike," and calculate the thickness of the Giant's 
Causeway, as we would do in the case of limestones, or as has 
been done when treating of the " bedded traps" of North 
Wales by the Government Geological Surveyors. It is re- 
markable how persistent are nature's operations, when we find 
the igneous rocks of ancient Silurian times presenting appear- 
ances identical with those of post-cretaceous age. I have seen 
on the northern flanks of Cader Idris greenstone dykes, bed- 
ded conformably with the slates by which they are inclosed, 
besides being perfectly columnar, with the axes of the co- 
lumns perpendicular to the planes of bedding. And thus it is 
with the Causeway basalts. We find superimposed courses of 
columns, in each of which the columnar structure is developed 
in a manner and degree which seeme to distinguish it from 
the other courses through horizontal distances of several 
hundred yards ; and these courses, which doubtless represent 
distinct lava-flows, are amongst the principal causes producing 
the stratified aspect. Some of these tiers of columns are of 
remarkable regularity, and may be traced continuously for pro- 
bably two or three miles along the highest portion of the clifl'a. 
The section (Plate I. fig. 1) taken from the Horseshoe Bay, 
gives at least five such courses of columns. 

Ft. bsigbt. 
e. The highest, formed of imperfectly prismatic trap, 50 
d, Irregularly formed columns, 2 feet in diameter, . 35 
c, Irregular, massive, semiformed columns, . 50 

ft . Tier of small, bent columns, 6 inches in diameter, 
^^^^ curved and radiating, and the line of junction 
^^^^F with tier a well marked, .40 

^^^K The lowest tier, of perfectly straight, and nearly 
^^^B vertical columns, uniformly 18 inches in diameter, 40 
^^^Bt the base of the lowest tier the rock is covered up with 
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shingle. The lines of separation between a, 6, <?, are well 
marked, the others less so ; but between Horseshoe Bay and 
Bengore Head, from five to seven tiers of columnar trap will 
always be found forming the highest parts of the cliflF. 

The second cause of the bedded aspect of the trap of this 
coast is the frequent intercalation of beds of bright red ochre, 
and variously coloured trappean ashes, which Dr Griffith calls 
*^ the lithomarge beds." There are many of these seams 
through all parts of the series, but there is one bed which is 
very conspicuous, and extends uninterruptedly from the 
Causeway Hotel to Bengore Head, and beyond, till it dips into 
the sea, and is finally lost. Colonel Portlock appears to con- 
sider this bed as a volcanic mud, and in all probability it is a 
strictly stratified deposit. It is affirmed by Dr Griffith to con- 
tain pebbles of quartz, and to pass occasionally into sand^ 
stone.* Amongst the Causeway cliflFs, however, the litho- 
marge bed occupies a general position of 200 feet above the 
sea ; and by its bright red and purple colours contrasts finely 
with the dark masses of trap which enclose it. It may be 
observed in all states of decomposition, from that of globu- 
lar trap to a kind of red and purple marl, speckled with white. 
A pathway about a foot in width winds along the upper part 
of this ochreous bed, which there could be little difficulty in 
followi^g, were it not for the reflection that a false step would 
often be fatal. This path, however, affords the only entrance 
to some of the bays, and the native men and women traverse 
^ it without hesitation. It is really thrillingly interesting to 
watch for the first time a human being threading his or her 
way along the face of these precipitous cliffs. 

The thickness of this lithomarge bed varies from 10 to 40 
feet, and it divides the whole mass into two portions, which 
differ very considerably in their general structure. The trap 
underneath appears generally to be separated into thin regu- 
lar beds, in which we can find but very rude approximations 
to the columnar structure ; while, on the other hand, the mass 
above the marly zone exhibits those numerous successive tiers 
of columns, to which we have already alluded, and which* 

* Jour, Geol. Soc. Dub. Vol. \, Part iii. p. 168, 
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regard the regularity of their arrangement and uni- 
formity of size, cannot but fill ua with surprise and admira- 
tion. 

The progress of decomposition in the marly aone may fre-- 
quently be examined in detail, especially near the Causeway 
Hotel, where it is most accessible. Where it has attained 
the bright hsematitic colour, or where the iron has become en- 
tirely a peroxide, the decomposition ia most complete ; and 
from this point the various gradations may be traced to the 
opposite condition of the dark-greenish basalt. In the loca- 
lity referred to, there are also some instances in which trap, 
which had assumed the globular structure, will be found 
in various states of decomposition. Each spherical mass, in 
this case, gives off successive concentric layers, which crumble 



^^■^ UiJB case, gives oil successive concentric layers, which crumble ^^\ 
^^haway and change their colour; but while allowing that this 
^^^Luid the other partings of marl and decomposed trap have 
^^^^■SBumed their present characters to a great extent under sub- ^^d 
^^^BjWrial conditions, it appears probable, that this and the other ^^M 
^^^Hlecomposed beds of a similar nature represent periods of rest ^^M 
I between succeeding volcanic eruptions, with their accompany- I 

ing lava-flows. This supposition is borne out by the fact, that 
there are sometimes associated with them beds of lignite, 
which must certainly have required tranquil conditions for 
their deposition. When, therefore, we reflect that the thick- 
ness of the tabular trap series is, as I shall endeavour to show, 
at least 1300 feet, and is divided by from 30 to 40 beds of 
this decomposing volcanic sediment, we have another instance « 
of the immense length of these geologic cycles which the mind ^^ 
assents to without being able to grasp. ^^M 

The last cause of the bedded aspect of the Causeway basalt ^^M 
which I shall notice, is the alternation of bands of amygda- ^^M 
loid with others of an opposite character. The coast-cliffa ' 

between Bushmills and Duuluce Castle offer numerous exam- 
ples, one of which is shown in Plate I. fig. 2. In these cases, 
the bands of amygdaloid, from their containing in their cells 
numerous crystals of aeolites, glassy felspar, and calcedony, 

I are of a much lighter tint than the intervening spaces, while ^^ 
both follow the lines of bedding. It is difficult to account for ^H 
this diversity of structure, for the alternate bands do not ap- ^^H 
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pear to partake of the nature of lava-flows, the lines of sepa- 
ration not being of that sharp and distinct kind which mark 
these phenomena amongst the Causeway CliflFs. 

The basement beds of the Basalt At the base of the 
partly inaccessible rock, crowned by the turrets and battle- 
ments of the old baronial ruin of Dunluce Castle, we find the 
white chalk exposed to view at ebb tide. The irregularity 
of the line of junction with the trap is here sufficiently ap- 
parent ; for we may notice an arm of chalk stretched beside 
another of basalt, — the intervening bay decked with forests 
of marine vegetation, and bespangled with actiniae, whose 
beautiful colours are finely set oflF by the pure white of the 
chalk. Upon scrambling over the rocks west of the castle 
for a few hundred yards, we at length come in sight of the 
smooth cliflFs of chalk, worn into caverns, the roofs of which 
are supported in natural arches with their piers, while tiie up- 
per part of the cliff is for the most part capped by dark masses 
of rudely-columnar basalt. (Fig. 3.) The dip of the chalk, as 
shown by lines of flint, is towards the south-east, at about 4^ 
That of the basalt is nearly parallel, but the line of junction 
is one produced partly by the juxtaposition of the rocks. 

The basement beds of the basalt, as seen at Dunluce Castle, 
are of a very remarkable character. Upon first viewing them, 
I supposed that they were formed of globular basalt, partly 
decomposed ; but upon hammering many of the blocks, and 
finding each differing in composition from its neighbour, I 
» came to the conclusion that the mass was in fact a congto^ 
merate, composed of waterworn blocks of trap, cemented by 
an ashy paste. 

The blocks are of all sizes, from 5 feet in diameter, and 
may be advantageously viewed in the seaward cliff. They 
afford a great variety of trap, and are generally vesicular 
and amygdaloidal. There is no appearance of bedding, and 
the mass is at least 100 feet thick, resting immediately upon 
the chalk. In the court-yard of the Castle, one of these blocks, 
which is subangular, and composed of dark-blue, compact ba- 
salt, is fully 10 feet in diameter, and is imbedded in a trap- 
pean ash. 

Of a similar character is the base of the trap, as far as it 
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can be traced towards Portrush. It is often very admirably 
displayed in the picturesque cliflFs which bound the coast. 
The lowest portion being formed of white chalk, worn into 
caverns, arches, and piers, while the dark basaltic rocks crown 
the summit. (Fig. 3.) Artificial sections are also opened by 
the cuttings for the government road ; and within a mile of 
Portrush there is a section, for which we are indebted partly 
to art and partly to nature, which must not be passed over 
in silence. It exhibits a great pipe or channel excavated 
out of the chalk, in depth at least 150 feet, filled in with 
trappean conglomerate, identical with the rock of Dunluce 
Castle. This is a highly instructive section, as showing the 
nature of the floor over which the molten matter was poured. 
The phenomena presented in this section harmonize with 
those in the neighbourhood of Dunluce Castle. It is evi- 
dent that the chalk had undergone considerable aqueous de- 
nudation, and that it was scooped into channels and hollows 
before the overflow of the lava. But the most remarkable 
fact, and one which, according to Dr GrifiSth, is universal, is 
this, that the chalk is no way altered at its contact with the 
igneous rock; on the contrary, it is as entirely granular 
within an inch of the basalt as at 50 feet further down. At 
the junction we frequently find nothing remaining but a mass 
of flint gravel, evincing the marine action just alluded to, 
and upon this the basaltic conglomerate. It is therefore evi- 
dent that in this locality the first overflow of trap was not in 
the state of molten matter, but that it had become broken up, ^ 
waterworn, and drifted, and had therefore assumed rather the 
nature of an aqueous than of an igneous rock. An example of- a 
similar kind with the above is figured and described by Colo- 
nel Portlock,* and the denuded state of the former surface of 
the chalk appears to be coextensive with the rock itself. The 
most obvious explanation appears to be, that at the period 
of the first outburst of lava the depth of the sea was not 
great ; at least the eroded surface of the chalk may be consi- 
dered as evidence of this. Under this supposition, we may 
conceive that at some distance from the vent, the lava became 

* Rep. Geol. Londonderry, p. 92. 
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broken up from the sudden generation of steam, and thAi 
escape of gasea. If this bypotheaia be correct, the bed of the' 
Bea must have continued sinking during the subsequent period' 
of the eruptions. 

The direction of the coast from Dunluce to Bengore Head 
is nearly parallel to the strike of the beds. At the latter 
point, however, it bends sharply round to the south-east, 
nearly at right-angles to its former direction. Trom Bengore 
Head to Ballycastle, the height of the cliff gradually dimi- 
nishea, but it is still very hold and precipitous ; and it is along 
this portion that the bedded structure of the basalt is more 
clearly illustrated, I 

This structure also exhibits itself in the configuration of the' 
surface of the country. On crossing the strike from north to 
south, we meet with a aucceasion of basaltic ridges, presenting 
their scarped Sanks to the north-west, and dipping at small 
angles in an opposite direction. These are separated by wide 
yalleys, generally of a swampy nature, being acooped out of soft 
beds of decomposing trap, similar to the iithomarge bed already 
described. On tracing these ridges to the coast we may see 
them descend in regular succession into the sea, at angles of 
from S" to 5°, and then project out to sea, forming reefs, with 
intervening bays, representing the ridges and valleys of the 
table -land. 

From this structure of the country, it is evident that th©' 
thickness of the basalt accumulates aa we approach Bally- 
castle ; when, therefore, we find in this locality coal-measurea 
and chalk (rocks of much older date) arriving at the surface,. 
it becomes evident that their presence must be connected with 
a fault, probably of very great vertical throw. I regret much 
that time didnotpermit of a full investigation of this point; but 
from what I was able to observe, it appears to me that this 
line of fault has marked the direction of the northern coast of 
Fairhead promontory ; that it will cross the country a little 
to the north of Bushmills and Dunluce Castle, and will vanish 
in the synclinal of Portrush Bay, between the Skerries and the 
main-land, it being by no means an uncommon occurrence for 
faults to pass into rolls of the strata. 

That there are faults in this district later than the basalt. 
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^^^^^^^^ Giant's Causeway, County Antrim. ^^^1 

^^^1 may be inferred from the fact of their occurrence in tha^^| 
^^^1 Island of Rathlin, as described b; Frofesaor HauglitOD,* and^^l 
' it is not improbable that some of the dialocationa which, ac- ' 

cording to him, range north-weat, may he offshoots from the 
^^^^ main line which I have here indicated. 

^^^^ The throw of thia fault will probably be found equal to the 
^^^H whole thickness of the baaalt, measured from below the sea- 
^^■^ bed at the Cauaeway coast to near Eallycaatle, and this can- 
not be under 1300 feet, and is probably more. I am aware, 
however, that Colonel Portlock does not consider the tabular 
. basalts to attain a greater thickness than 700 feet-t This, how- 
I ever, is a question which will depend for ita solution on ao- 
I onrate measurements in the Causeway district. 



Notice of the Copper Turf of Merioneth. By 'Willia: 
JouY Kenwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., AcJ 



The copper ores which have been found in so 
I amongst the mountains of Merionethshire have not occurred in 
I such long and regular lodes as characterize many other metal- 
liferous deposits ; but are for the most part, obtained from 
the net-work of irregular strings, which, — chiefly composed of 
quartz and carbonate of lime in ever-varying proportions, and 
frequently mixed with epidote and other minerals — conform 
more or less to the natural joints of the hornblende-alate or ] 
greenstone. * 

The district to which my labours were directed a few years 
ago, is the wild and romantic one, well known to tourists, about 
throe or four miles uorth-weat of Dolgelly, on the way to Traws- 
fynnydd ; and occupies the irregular triangle included between 
the rivers Mawddach and Babi. Although the surface is 
generally ateep and rough, there are some gentle declivities, 
and small vales so slightly inclined aa to have permitted the 
formation of peat, and it is in these that the copper-turf has 
been wrought. 



* Jaorn. O«o1. Soc, Dub. t Keport, &c., p. 156. 

X Read before the Eoyal InatitutloD of ConiwsU, October 31, 1SS6. 
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At Bryn-Coch numerous short, thin veins, and isolated spots 
of copper-pyrites occur in a small rocky eminence ; and the 
water oozing and trickling from it enters a field, long cultivated, 
but from its infertility called Cae Drwg (the bad field). The 
soil was examined in my presence, and gave traces of copper. 

At Benrhos there are small quantities of antimonial grey- 
copper ore, of copper pyrites, and -of the blue and green carbo- 
nates of copper. The earth which receives the drainage of pits 
sunk in pursuit of these ores, gave slight but unequivocal 
indications of copper. 

Copper-pyrites occur at Tyn-y-myndd, but not abundantly. 
Immediately below, at Maes-y-Glwysan, the vegetable mould 
is about three feet in thickness, and reposes on a bed of rotten 
wood (? hazel) and decayed roots of grass of six inches deep ; 
no sign of copper was detected in either of them ; but a bed 
of peat beneath afibrded a moderate produce of copper, and has 
been occasionally wrought. 

By far the best known and most extensive deposit of copper- 
turf, however is at Dolfrwynog, where some 70 acres of it were 
worked about 40 years ago ; afc the base of a hill which forms 
the southern bank of the Mawddwch and receives the drainage 
as well of an extensive common, as of a long level driven on a 
vein of quartz, in which were found several irregular masses 
of copper-pyrites weighing some tons each. The chief reposi- 
tory of the copper is a bed of peat of about 18 inches or two 
feet in thickness, which consists for the most part of dead grass 
mixed with great quantities of rotten wood (oak and hazel). 
Beneath the peat there is a bed of stones a few inches in thick- 
ness, evidently the dehns of the neighbouring rocks. Many 
of the stones contain iron-pyrites in abundance, and some of 
them are thinly encrusted with the green carbonate of copper. 
A second bed of peat underlies the fragmentary deposit, and 
also affords copper ; but so scantily that it has not been wrought, 
and its thickness has not been ascertained. Some of the lowest 
portions of the upper peat-bed were so rich in copper, that they 
wore carried to the Swansea smelting works in the condition in 
whioli they wore extracted ; some of the leaves are said to have 
boo!i covered with a thin pellicle of bright metallic copper ; 
nutH wore coated in like manner, and on being broken afforded 
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also a kernel of the same ; and I was informed that the copper 
was in some cases deposited between the fibres of the wood ; so 
that on being cut it exhibited alternate layers of vegetable 
matter and of metal. 

These were, however, exceptional cases. Ordinarily the turf 
was cut and dried by exposure to the air, and when suflSciently 
dry it was set in heaps and burnt. As the mass ignited, 
recently cut turf was added, which was soon dried by the heat ; 
but especial care was taken that the burning heap should not 
burst into flame, for it then fuzed into a slag, which would not 
suit the purposes of the smelter. All the utensils employed, 
excepting only those for cutting the turf, were of copper, as it 
was found that iron ones were rapidly destroyed. After the 
fire had been continued for 8 or 10 days without intermission, 
the ashes were fit for the furnace ; and they were then sold to 
the Swansea manufacturers. 

I was informed that in one year 2000 tons of ashes had been 
sold, and had realized a profit of about £20,000. At the time 
of my visit, there still remained an enormous quantity of copper 
turf, but as its ashes would not yield more than about 2^ per 
cent, of copper, it was thought too poor to be wrought to 
advantage. 

It is said that a similar formation occurred near the Parys 
and the Mona copper mines in Anglesea ; but it was not wrought 
when I visited them. 

Persons conversant with the copper-turbaries, consider the 
presence of metal in the soil indicated by the growth of the 
Sea Pink or Thrift {Armeria maritima), which appears to 
flourish there with remarkable luxuriance. 

3 Clarence Place, Penzance, October 29, 1856. 
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On the Physical Sciences which form the Basis of Techno- 
logy /• being the introductory prelection for 1856. By 
George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Tech- 

• biology, University of Edinburgh. 

In my inaugural lecture of last year I endeavoured to de- 
fine the objects of Technology. I propose, on this occasion, 
to consider the physical sciences on which it is based. Yet 
at the outset, I cannot but ask myself, which of these sciences 
does not lend support to Technology, and on what plea shall 
any be omitted from the list of its ministers? In reality 
none can be. Technology is the sum or complement of all 
the sciences, which either are, or may be mad6, applicable to 
the industrial labours or utilitarian necessities of man. Bat 
though this be the case, certain departments of knowledge 
stand so much more closely related than others to the recur- 
ring urgencies of daily labour, that to them a pre-eminent 
importance must be assigned, in any endeavour to number the 
scientific pillars on which Technology rests. And, in the 
first place, to narrow our horizon within limits that can be 
compassed, let me remind you that our science ministers only 
to the physical necessities of man. It does not acknowledge 
his imagination, or directly concern itself with his ascription 
of beauty to some things, and of ugliness to others. It does 
not acknowledge his heart, or take heed of his loves and his 
hates, his exultations and despairs. It does not acknowledge 
his conscience, or care about right or wrong, or afiect any in- 
terest in his moral welfare. It does not even pay court to his 
intellect, or profess sympathy with his cravings after know- 
ledge for its own sake, his impatience of ignorance, and long- 
ings for perfection. It knows him only as the paragon of 
animals, the most helpless, though most gifted of them all ; 
and seeks only to meet his fleshly wants ; to enlarge the prac- 
tical empire of his senses ; to make his arms stronger, his 
fingers nimbler, his feet swifter, and with help from Hygienics, 
his frame more stalwart, himself a more smoothly moving, 
well-ordered, living machine. 

Putting aside, then, all questions of Beauty, Morality, or 
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Philoaophy, we are to consider where man can acquire the 
tnowledge which will give his body the victory in the daily 
battle of life. The problem which he has to solve is a vast 
one; so vast, indeed, that instead of attempting to enumerate 
the items which make it up, I will say, in one word, that hia 
capital to begin with is one wise head and ten skilful fingers, 
and that with these he must build such a Crystal Palace as 
the world saw in 1851, and stock it with all its wondrous con- 
tents. To solve this problem, he must fall back upon the 
sciences which reveal the properties of matter, and the modes 
of altering it. 

The sciences in question are familiarly divided into Natural 
History, on the one hand, and Experimental Physics, includ- 
ing Chemistry, on the other. Natural History, on this view, 
is the science of all those objects, phenomena, and laws, 
which physical nature spontaneously presents to our view ; 
whilst Experimental Physics is the science of all the addi- 
tional objects, phenomena, and laws, which our interference 
with nature enables us to bring under our scrutiny. 

Such a twofold division, however, is not sufficient for us. 
All the sciences observe and register the phenomena and 
laws which nature presents within the circle allotted to 
each ; and are therefore portions of Natural History, or 
Naturalistic. All the sciences, also, but Astronomy, experi- 
ment upon, or subject to trial, the objects presented by nature 
to each ; and are therefore Experimental. The difference, 
accordingly, between the majority of the sciences which are 
observational, and those which are experimental, is one only 
of degi-ee. A distinction of a much deeper kind lies in the 
fact, that the experiments which the one characteristically 
makes are simply more precise observations of what nature 
presents ; whilst those which the other characteristicaHy 
makes, imply the transformation or transmutation of natural 
objects, and the study thereafter of the results of such trans- 
formations. 

In addition, however, there is a third class of experimenta, 
neither simply observational nor transformational, but regis- 
trative and directive, in modes which I shall presently consi- 
der. And, further, Biology, the science of Plant-life and 
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Animal-Life, mu3t have a place to itself, from the peculiarity 
of the subject-matter with which it deals. 

I would arrange the physical scieoeea, accordingly, ae 
related to Technology, in three groups. 

I, Naturalistic, Obserrational, and Regiatrative sciences, of 
which the chief are Astronomy and GJeoIogj, including Me- 
teorology, Hydrology, Physical Geography, and Mineralogy, 
as well as descriptive Botany and Zoology. 

IL Experimental , Transformational, and Directive sciences, 
of which the chief are Chemistry and Mechanics, as well as 
Heat, Optics, Electricity, and Magnetism. 

IH. Organic acieneea : namely. Functional or Physiological 
Botany, which treats of the plant-life of non-sentient organ- 
isms ; and Functional or Physiological Zoology, which treats 
of the animal-life of sentient organisms. 

This complex, nominally triple arrangement, is essentially 
twofold, in its relation to Technology. The industrialist mast 
study one class of the physical sciences, or rather one side of 
all physical science, to consider what gifts nature offers him 
with her liberal hand. He must study another class of these 
sciences, or rather another side of all physical science, to dis- 
cover how to turn those gifts to account. There is always, 
on the one hand, something to bo had for the taking, a raw 
material, a physical phenomenon, a physical force. There 
is always a necessity, on the other hand, for expenditure of 
skill to effect the transformation of the raw material, the 
registration of the phenomenon, the direction of the force. 
To render this clear, I must enter a little more fully into de- 
tails ; and these may be discussed under three heads. 

One of the greatest services which observational science is 
continually rendering to Industrialism, is the discovery of na- 
tural substances, mineral, vegetable, and animal, possessed of 
useful but latent properties. A service not less great, is then 
rendered by transformational science pointing out how to mo- 
dify this gift of nature, so as to call into active existence its 
hidden, precious qualities. Thus, to take a complex hut 
striking example. Through observational science we may 
discover a soil more or less fertile, all the world over ; but 
transformational science must show us how to fence and till it. 
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how to drain or irrigate, and manure it, before it can be made 
a fruitful field. Geology, striving ever to reach nearer to the 
centreof the earth, finds coal for us. Chemistry teaches us" 
to coke, i. e., literally to cook, this raw material, and how to 
distil it into naphtha and gas. Mineralogy selects iron-ores 
for us ; Chemistry converts them into steel ; and Mechanics 
forges that into bars. Descriptive Botany plucks a wild cur- 
rant ; Physiological Botany changes it into a sweefc grape ; 
Chemistry ferments it intff- wine, and transforms that into 
ether. Descriptive Zoology lays its hands on a caterpillar; 
Physiological Zoology nurses it into a strong silkworm ; Che- 
mistry bleaches and dyes the silk which it spins; and Me- 
chanics weaves it into velvet. 

A second most important service which observational science 
renders to Industrialism, is by discovering striking natural 
phenomena, such, for example, as the eclipses of the heavenly 
bodies, the alterations in the pressure and temperature of the 
atmosphere, the motions of a loadstone suspended freely, and 
the like ; which experimental science can so register as to 
make them guidcB of the greatest value in a multitude of 
practical labours. 

Thus, there is perhaps no more familiar natural phenome- 
non than that the sun leaves in shadow that side of a body 
which is turned from him, and that this shadow changes its 
place in obedience to tho apparent motion of the sun. And 
with no more than this fact of nature made over to him, 
even the barbaric mechanician constructs his useful sun-dial, 
and the day measures itself into hours. So also the bar 
which the experimenter has rubbed with a natural 
.stone, becomes a compass-needle, and deserves its name, 
J»y threading the mariner's way through all the labyrinths 
of the sea. "The wind," said King Solomon, the greatest 
naturalist of his time, "goeth toward the south, and turn- 
eth about unto the north: it whirleth about continually: 
and the wind returneth according to his circuits." And the 
sailors of the ships of Tarshish had, like our sailors, their 
wind-vane and streamers, their anemoscopes and anemometers, 
though they did not so name them, to tell from what quarter, 
and with what force the wind blew. The complex and beautifu.1 
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art of navigation abounds in examples of what I have called 
Registrative Science. The night-glass, the sextant, the ther- 
mometer, the barometer, the sympiesometer, as well as the 
compass-needle and the simple wind-vane, by the indications 
of which the sailor makes his ship go straight, as if on a 
railway, to the desired haven, are industrial instruments of the 
highest value. No one will doubt this who visits any of our 
fishing towns during the herring season, when the boats are at 
sea, and observes how the straining eyes of loving mothers 
and wives are fixed on the weathercock, and those of faithful 
fathers and brothers on the doubtful barometer. Here natu- 
ral phenomena are not merely analysed into greater simpli- 
city, which is the function of observational science ; neither 
are they interfered with, which is the function of tranforma- 
tional science ; but they are made, as it were, to prolong their 
existence till not merely the speculative philosopher, but also 
the busy workman, has been roused to their presence, and has 
had opportunity to profit by their warning. We hold, as we 
may say, the key down, and let the steam-whistle scream till 
all have heard the ominous note ; we keep the signal flying 
that all may see that the wind has changed, and the fleet is 
weighing anchor. This cannot be done without instruments, 
which, if possible, should be automatic or self-acting ; and 
such instruments are the fruit only of much and varied expe- 
rimental trial ; yet the experiments, as something more than 
observational, and as in no respect transformational, stand 
apart, and may, till a more distinctive place is found for 
them, be ranged under Registrative Science. 

A third most important service which observational science 
renders Industrialism, is by discovering natural powers, 
forces, or energies, which in their spontaneous action work 
both good and ill t(5 man ; but when disciplined and controlled 
by what I have proposed to call directive science, become his 
unreluctant slaves and willing workmen. 

Thus, meteorology reveals to us the laws according to which 
great currents are occasioned in the atmosphere ; and then 
mechanics builds its windmill, and the most impatient breeze 
that tries to hurry past must stop, and, like a chained slave, 
take its turn at grinding corn or drawing water. " The 
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wiml," said He who spake ^s never man spake, " blowetli where 
it liisteth, and thou hearest the soufld thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ;" but provided only it 
do not cease to blow, the mariner can turn his sail one way, 
and set hia rudder the other, and make the wind carry him 
round and round the globe, whithersoever he will. These are 
achievements of Directive Science, and multitudes more might 
he named. The clock, for example, moved by the falling 
weight, the hour-glass, with its noiseleaa shower of sand, 
the wheel turned by the stream of water, the mill wrought by 
the ebb and flow of the tide, the sea salt crystallized by the 
heat of the sud, the boracic acid of the volcanic lagoon eva- 
porated by the heat of the volcano, the direction and force of 
the wind noted down on paper by the anemometer, i.e., by a 
pen put between the fingers of the wind itself, the photo- 
graphic pictures which we compel the sun to draw with a 
chemical pencil of his own providing, as often as we choose to 
spread a tablet before him: those are but a few familiar 
examples of the ofiico of Directive Science, Between it and 
Registrative Science it is impossible to draw a sharp line of 
demarcation. A balance or steel yard, for example, falls &a 
much within the one category as the other ; so do all kinds of 
chronometers. But where we avail ourselves of a Natural 
agency, like the winds, as a mechanical motive power ; or like 
solar beat, to induce chemical change, we may conveniently 
refer it to Directive Science; whilst where we employ such 
agency simply to signal to us a change iu events, as when the 
sun-dial marks the passage of time, the compass-needle altered 
direction in space, or the thermometer altered temperature of 
the atmosphere, we may with equal propriety refer it to Re- 
gistrative Science. 

Again, as Registration is but carefully made, fully regis- 
tered, or prolonged Observation, they must shade into each 
other. It is important, however, to keep them as distinct 
as we can in reference to Technology ; and the essence of 
this distinction lies mainly in the different nature of the 
instruments which they severally employ. The object of 
the naturalist, using that term in its widest sense, is to 
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separate the complex wliolea which on every side nature 
preaents, into their simplest components. His chief imple- 
ments, accordingly, are analytical, and are represented by 
Buch instruments as the telescope of the astronomer, the 
microscope of the botanist, the mining ase of the geologist, 
the hammer of the mineralogist, the scalpel of the anatomist, 
and the voltaic battery of the chemist. 

The instruments of Eegistrativo Science, on the other 
hand are, in the simplest sense of the words, signijicant and 
metrical. They signal the occurrence of a phenomenon ; 
they note the presence of a force, indicate the lino of its 
action, and often also measure its intensity and quantity. 
Such instruments are the wind-vane, compass-needle, ther- 
mometer, barometer, chronometer, voltameter, and many more. 
These instruments arc part of the armament of the Naturalist, 
who is free to use them all ; but the disciple of Registrative 
Science is not equally free to use tho analytical implements of 
the observer. I may compare the difference between the 
function of tho registrars and the observers in science, to 
that which subsists between the musicians of an army and its 
fighting men. The drums and trumpets of the band are at the 
disposal of any combatant officer who has lawful occasion to 
give a signal to the troops ^ but the band-master himself 
never meddles with those exceedingly analytical instruments, 
the guns and swords of the active combatants. 

Thus, then, in all its departments, and at all times, Techno- 
logy stretches forth both hands ; with the one, receiving from 
the Observational Registrative Naturalist, an organic or inor- 
ganic substance, a physical phenomenon, or a physical force ; 
and with the other, receiving from the Directive, Transforming 
Experimentalist, the means of changing that rude material into 
many a precious product ; that terrestrial or sidereal, orcosmi- 
oal phenomenon, into a faithful watcher and measurer, that 
wild force into a patient, docile servant. 

After this explanation, I shall fall back upon the familiar 
division of all the physical sciences, whether dealing with 
dead or living matter, into two groups, viz.: — 

L Tho Observational and Registratlve, Natural History 
Sciences. 
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II II. The Directive and TraiiBformational, Experimental 
' Sciences. 

Le6 ua look more particularly at these contrasted groups. 
The aciences which illustrate the contrast best are aatronomy 
on the one hand and chemistry on the other. I shall com- 
mence with them. 

Astronomy, the oldest, the grandest, and the ripest of the 
sciences, is, in relation to the physical objects which it con- 
Biders, almost purely observational. When we study it, we 
are like men reading a book under a glass case, the leaves of 
which are slowly turned over by a self-acting mechanism, bo 
that two pages only can be studied at a time. If we quickly 
exhaust the meaning of these pages, or tire of their perusal, 
we cannot hasten the period when the leaf will turn over ; 
and if we miss their meaning, or wish to dwell upon it, we 
cannot arrest or delay the turning of the loaf, but must wait, 
it may he for a lifetime, till the cycle is complete, and these 
pages are opened again. 

The magnificent clockwork of the heavens, with all its fiery 
glories, its stately movements, and faultless machinery, is far 
beyond and above our slightest interference. We cannot 
reach it, nor, if we could, dare we approach to touch it. The 
humiliating contrast which any comparison of the two brings 
to light, between tho immensity and majesty of the heavens 
and the littleness and impotence of man, presses too heavily 
on tho heart to allow us easily to contemplate with merely in- 
tellectual eyes the unapproachabloness of the objects of astro- 
nomy. The greatest of modern astronomers have often with 
their lips, and always, I believe, with, their hearts, uttered 
their amen to tho star-loving king of Israel's confession, 
" when I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him \ and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him I" 

But upon this moral aspect of the peculiarity of astronomy 
under consideration I have no desire at present to dwell. I 
would rather on this occasion forget it ; for, in truth, if man 
has reason to feel proud of any one of his achievements it is of 
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his science of astronomy ; and the limitations which restrict its 
study justify his pride the more. 

Those limitations are great. Ages before the existence of 
scientific astronomy the question was put to the patriarch 
Job, ** Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion ; canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his season ? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons V 
And when Job in his heart, if not with his lips, answered the 
Almighty, No, he answered for all his successors as well as 
for himself. Astronomical problems accumulate unsolved on 
our hands, because we cannot as mechanicians, chemists, or 
physiologists, experiment upon the stars. Are they built 
of the same materials as our planet 1 Are they inhabited ? 
Are Saturn's rings solid or liquid 1 Has the moon an atmo- 
sphere ? Are the atmospheres of the planets like ours ] Are 
the light and heat of the sun begotten of combustion ? and 
what is the fuel which feeds his unquenchable fires 1 These 
are but a few of the questions which we ask, and variously 
answer, but leave in reality unanswered, after all. A war of 
words regarding the revolution of the moon round her axis may 
go on to the end of time, because we cannot throw our satel- 
lite out of gearing, or bring her to a momentary stand-still ; 
and the problem of the habitability of the stars awaits in vain 
an eocperimentum crucis. The only exceptions which may be 
made to the essentially non-experimental character of astro- 
nomy are furnished by the opportunity granted us to modify to 
the extent of our power the sidereal influences, such as heat, 
light, and actinism, and the sidereal bodies, such as the meteoric 
stones which reach our globe. The sidereal in^uences, how- 
ever, have passed from the domain of Astronomy into that of 
Physics, before they come under our examination ; and the 
meteoric stones are terrestrial minerals before we can analyse 
them. Optics and Chemistry claim them from Astronomy. 

The astronomer, accordingly, must be content to be the 
chronicler of a spectacle, in which, except as an onlooker, 
he takes no part. Like the sailor at the mast-head in his 
solitary night-watch, he must see, as he sails through space in 
bis small earthly bark, that nothing escapes his view within 
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the rast, visible firmament. But he stands, as it were, with 
folded arms, occupied solely in wistfully gazing over the illimit- 
able ocean, where the nearest vessel, like hia own, ia far beyond 
Bcmmons or signal, and the greatest appears but as a speck on 
the distant horizon. His course lies out of the track of every 
other vessel ; and year after year he repeats the aame voyage, 
without ever practically altering his relation to the innumer- 
able fieets which navigate those seas. 

Astronomy ia thus pre-eminently the Observational Science ; 
and represents in its greatest purity that function of the physi- 
cal sciences which consists in the investigation of the works 
of God, as untouched by man. Such investigation is the basis 
of all our knowledge and all our industry. And if our human 
pride ever tempts us to undervalue the astronomer as compared 
with hia brother philosophers, because he is only a spectator, 
and not an actor, on the field which he cultivates, let us re- 
member that the ever-changing spectacle which he witnesses 
ia one which not only demands for its full appreciation the 
whole intellect of man, but far surpasses in grandeur the 
sights which open to the eyes of other students, even though 
they are free to add to the glories which God has made to shine 
forth from all his works, every hidden grace which human 
can bring to view. 

This superhuman character of astronomy was recognized 
from the first. As a bare scientific truth, it was implied in 
the declaration of the great Greek mechanician Archimedes, 
that if he had a place whereon to stand he could move the 
world. The ffoO ariu, the whereon to stand has not been 
found. The greatest practical mathematician of antiquity 
incidentally proclaimed that, though man is free elsewhere 
to compel nature to teach him the mysteries she seeks to con- 
ceal, and to submit to his interference with her, there is one 
territory of hers, and that her vastest, where she brooks no 
interference, and he cannot stretch her on the rack, or torture 
her secrets from her. We have no standing place among the 
stars, no liberty to lay finger upon them. What we know of 
them they have told us, spontaneously revealing at all epochs 
more than we are able or willing to receive. This thought, 
which was latent in the Greek philosopher's ULttei:M\aa,^\A.\\s. i 
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part proclaimed in the question already quoted aa addressed to 
Job, was announced in all its fulness by the inspired Hebrew 
king — " The heavens declaim the glory of God : and the firma- 
ment shevjeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge." 

Unconstrained and spontaneous though the revelatione of 
astronomy thus are, their value to industrial science cannot 
easily be overrated. Our modes of measuring space and 
time, and in connection with both the art of navigation, are 
applications to the moat useful purposes, of truths which astro- 
nomy offers freely to all who have capacity enough to receive 
them. The phenomena, in truth, of which Eegiatrative 
Science takes cognizance, are in great part furnished by this 
liberal giver ; who has also taught us laws regulating many of 
the forces with which Directive Science deals. It is sufficient 
on this head to refer to the laws of gravitation. 

Astronomy, further, is related to the Experimental Transfor- 
mational Sciences in a very curious way. If imaginative 
men, needlessly fearing that the progress of physical science 
will prove fatal to poetry, rejoice that the sun is as dazzling to 
us as to our forefathers, and that we no more than they can 
wreathe our hands in the golden manes of his fiery coursers ; 
at least we can watch with more e.\ulting delight the sparks 
which their pawing feet strike out of the starry pavement, and 
can see other than romantic reasons why they rejoice to run 
their race. 

Daily the conviction deepens among those who have studied 
the matter, that with a few exceptions all the physical powers 
which man wields as movers or transformers of matter are mo- 
difications of sun-force. It was bestowed upon antediluvian 
plants, and they locked it up for a season in the woody tissue 
which it enabled them to weave, and afterwards time changed 
that into coal ; and the steam-engine, which we complacently 
call ours, and claim patents for, burns that coal into lever-force 
and steam hammer power, and is in truth a sun-engine. And 
the plants of our own day receive as liberally from the sun, and 
condense his force into the charcoal which we extract from 
them, and expend in smelting metallic ores. With the smelted 
metals we make voltaic batteries, and magnets, and telegraph 
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id call the modified Buii-force electricity and mag- 
netism, and say it is ourS) and ask if we may not do what we 
like with our own. 

And again, the plants we cultivate concentrate sun-force in 
grass, hay, oats, wheat, and other fihres and grains, which 
seem only suitable to feed cattle and heasts of burden with. 
But by and by a Spanish bull-fighter ia transfixed by this 
force, through the horna of a bull, and dies unaware of hiB 
classical fate, pierced to the heart by an arrow from Apollo tl 
Sun-God's bow. On English commons prizes are run for, 
by steeds which are truly coursers of the sun, for his force is 
swelling in their muscles and throbbing in their veins, and 
horse-power is but another name for sun-power. Nor i 
otherwise with their riders ; for they, too, have been fed upon 
light, and made strong with fruits and flesh which have been 
nourished by the sun. His heat warms their blood, his light 
shines in their eyes ; they cannot deal a blow which is not a 
coup de soldi, a veritable sun-stroke ; nor express a thought 
without help from him. 

In grave earnestness, let me remind you, that as force can- 
not be annihilated any more than matter, but can only be 
changed in its mode of manifestation, so it appears beyond 
doubt that the force generated by the sun, and conveyed by his 
raya in the guise of heat, light, and chemical power, to the 
earth, is not extinguished there, butonly changes its form. It 
apparently disappears when it falls upon plants, which never 
grow without it ; but we cannot doubt that it ia working in a 
new shape in their organs and tissues, and reappears in the 
heat and light which they give out when they are burned. 
This heat, which is sun-heat at seco7id hand, we again seem 
to lose when we use plants as fuel in our boiler-furnaces ; hut 
it has only disguised itself, without loss of power, in the elas- 
ticity of the steam, and will again seem lost, when it is trana- 
into the momentum of the heavy piston, and the whirl- 
ig power of a million of wheels. 

The second-hand heat of the sun appears equally lost when 
'egetable fuel is expended in reducing metals; but oxidize these 
metals in a galvanic battery, and it will reappear as chemical 
force, as electricity, aa magnetism, as heat tk&i^^'&^'L.'a!ue'&»b\ 
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and, in the electro-carbon light, will return almost to the con- 
dition of sunshine again. 

This second-hand plant-heat appears equally lost when 
vegetables are eaten bj animals, but in reality reappears in 
their so-called animal heat, and in the chemical, electrical, and 
other forces which act upon and within them. It reappears, 
also, I do not doubt, in their vegetative life, and changes into 
what we call vital force. Do not, however, misunderstand me, 
as going beyond physical force. Life, remember, is not inind. 
The immaterial spirit, the immortal soul, is far above the 
Sun, We know him, and we know ourselves, but he knows 
neither himself nor ub. 

Astronomy thus stands much nearer industrialism, in all its 
departments, than perhaps any of us fully realize. I cannot 
wonder that men, even practical men, were once astrologers. 
A dim sense of obligation to the heavenly bodies for something 
more than starlight was obscurely felt perhaps by all, and 
rested, as the stable foundation-stone of a worthless building, 
at the bottom of the fantastic erection which formed the astro- 
logy of the middle ages. And still more intelligible is sun- 
worship. Only by a fallen and a rebel angel could such words 
he uttered as "I add thy name, ! sun, to tell thee how I hate 
thy beams." The worst of men would recall that God 
"maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good;" and 
across the chasm of centuries I own to a sympathy with the 
pagan who worshipped as a god the bountiful Sun. 



If now we turn to Chemistry, as pre-eminently the Experi- 
mental Science, we shall find everything reversed. Were we 
to personify ancient chemistry, we should represent her as a 
speechless priestess of nature, sworn to silence, loving conceal- 
ment, and the most grudging of givers. She persuaded man- 
kind for centuries that there were but four elements. Air, 
Earth, Fire, and Water; and so cunning a conjuror was she, 
that though in open day she was continually taking them to 
pieces before the eyes of all, they did not detect the trick, but 
pronounced each fancied element one and indivisible. She 
still stretches forth her hands, filled with truths the most won- 
derful ; but those hands are clenched, and you must borrow her 
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strength before you can open them. Every substance under 
her control is a locked casket, with a concealed key-hole, and 
no key. You must first, if you can, find the key-hole, which 
a search for ages has often failed to find ; and then study as 
best you may the hidden wards of the lock ; and thereafter 
forge not a pick- lock, but a perfect key, which in a multitude 
of cases will open only the lock for which it was made. 

The characteristic attitude, accordingly, of the chemist, is 
iry different from that of the astronomer. It is true that the 
Conner, like the latter, and like all the students of nature, 
must deal much in simple observation. The colours, the 
odours, the tastes, the crystalline shapes, the densities, the 
melting and boiling points, and many analogous properties or 
phenomena presented by bodies, are carefully noticed and re- 
gistered by him. In observing these, however, he is not doing 
his own work, but that of the physicist : his proper ivork 
begins where that of the latter ends. Whatever is brought 
him, whether meteoric stone from the realms of space, or 
mineral from the bowels of the earth, or essence of plant, or 
secretion of animal, crystal or liquid, or vapour or gas, he 
regards as coming in "a yitestionfflfi^e shape." Is it a com- 
pound ; and if so, what are its ingredients ? Are they com- 
pound in a less degree, or in essence simple \ Are there any 
bodies truly simple ; and if so, how many ? What new com- 
pounds is it possible to produce by uniting in ways which 
nature has not followed the simple and complex subatancea 
which she supplies? 

To act out in practice those queries and others, the chemist 
at all times must keep both hands busy. His arms may never 
be folded. No mighty panorama unrolls itself before his eyes, 
requiring only that he fix upon it an unwavering gaze. No 
mysterious strangers longing to unburden their bosoms of 
truths known only to themselves, seek his cell as aconfessional, 
and whisper revelations into his ear. He must be likened to 
one of those grim inquisitors of the middle ages, whom no man 
willingly answered, and who believed in no man's answer unleas 
he wrung it from him by torture. In truth, there is a wonder- 
ful similarity between the old drawings of the inquisitors put- 
ting their victims to the question, and the old drawings of the 
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alchemists testing the objects of their suspicions. In both 
cases there is a dark subterranean chamber, with ominous 
fires lighting up the gloom. In both the presiding genius is 
a wasted old man, with a haggard look, and the pitiless, un- 
satisfied eye of a bird of prey which has often missed its quarry. 
In both, obsequious familiars stand ready to do the bidding of 
the senior, and strange machines and implements hang upon 
the walls and burden the floor. In both, to complete the picture, 
all eyes are fixed upon the doomed object of suspicion in the 
centre, from which, whatever truths mechanical pressure can 
crush, or fire and water melt or dissolve, will presently be 
gathered. The analogy is not a fanciful one, for unless his- 
tory has wronged the mediaeval Inquisition, it reversed the 
rule of English jurisprudence, and counted every object of its 
notice guilty, till he proved himself innocent: and such is 
certainly -the law of the chemist, who, like the French terrorist, 
regards every substance as " suspect " of being something else 
than it seems, and puts a mark even upon those against whom 
nothing has been proved before his searching tribunal. 

But this comparison illustrates only one-half, and that the 
less important half, of what distinguishes chemistry from 
the other sciences. It is not that it experiments, for all 
the sciences, excepting astronomy, experiment. Nor that it 
tries to analyze everything, for every science is analytical, 
none more than astronomy ; and all to the extent of their 
power treat nature inquisitorially. Chemistry differs only in 
degree from the other sciences in this respect, although the 
degree of that difference is immense. But it may be said to 
differ in kind from the other sciences, in its power to modify or 
transform matter, and to effect the creation of new bodies. That 
it can separate substances into their simpler ingredients, per- 
haps into their veritable elements, is a legitimate source of 
pride ; but, in relation, at least, to the arts of life, a greater 
ground of exultation is, that it can unite those elements or 
ingredients so as not only to reproduce the compound from 
which they were taken, but to bring into being, for the first 
time, compounds new to man. No wonder, then, that Nature 
is jealous of her chemical secrets. She knows that we shall 
never try to rival her in lighting up suns and stars, in build- 
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jng granite mountains and digging volcanic craters, 
shaping blades of grass, and manufacturing from it fleeeea of 
wool. For the making of theao she has the patent which we 
cannot infringe. Eat from the moment that chalk waa 
proved to consist of carbonic acid and lime, the patent for 
making it expired; and we can not only produce chalk at 
will, out of its components, carbonic acid and lime, but out of 
their elements, carbon, oxygen, and calcium, we can make 
novel compounds, and forestal nature in her own market. 

The chemist is thus pre-eminently a transformer, a trans- 
muter, a maker; in one word, a creator, to the full extent a 
mortal can be. God has given him one world ; and, in addi- 
tion, has permitted him to make as many worlds from it as he 
can. And every day he is making a new, and still a newer 
globe, new metals, new earths, new alkalies, new acids, new 
foods, new drinks, new airs to breathe. Alexander the 
Great wept because be had not another world to conquer ; but 
no chemist needs weep on that account, for he may be first 
creator, and then conqueror of world upon world. Since the 
century began, Davy gave us one new world ; Berzelius gave us 
another ; Liebig a third : many moro are in store for us. 

The ancient chemistry, a mute priestess, has long confessed 
that her oracles are dumb, and herself listens to the revelations 
of her unresembling successor. Modern chemistry is an active, 
full-voiced workman, a daimonic blacksmith, like the Scandi- 
navian Thor or the classical Vulcan ; only I do not know that 
it is essential to our conception of personified chemistry that 
he should be represented lanao. This blacksmith's chief tools 
are two hammers. The one of them he calls analysis ; it is & 
crushing hammer. If you bring him anything, no matter how 
rare and costly, he begs you to lay it on his anvil and lot him 
try it with his tool. There are not many things in the world 
that can bear uninjured its stroke. The few that can, he seta 
great store upon, puts aside with a certain reverence, calls 
elements, and distinguishes by names. Some sixty such ele- 
ments are all that he has yet encountered ; and, with an im- 
proved hammer, he hopes to break down many of these. 
The multitude of bodies that give way before his blows 
continues to smite till they will break no smaller, and the 
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grains that reraain he separates according to their kinds, and 
puts into that parcel of the sixty invincibles to which each 
belongs. 

His other hammer he calls eyntheiis; it ia 9. forging ham- 
mer. Beneath its strokes any two or more of the sixty un- 
broken residues of his crushing work can be welded together, 
made to incorporate into new substances, and assume new 
forms. Two, ten, twenty, the whole sixty simplest bodies 
may be taken, in equal or unequal quantities, and from each 
of the endless mixtures a new wonder will take shape under 
the hammer. 

So he stands with a weapon in each hand, for be is ambi- 
dextrous ; and moreover, he can wield both weapons at once. 
Neither are these his only tools. Equipped with them and 
with others, the chemist is pre-eminently a transformer, from the 
four-fold force which he can bring to bear upon material 
things. 

First; He can analyse or decompose them into their 
last elements, and avail himself of these, as be does, for 
example, when he extracts the sulphur and the metal of an 
ore, and uses both ; or when he takes out of salt the chlorine, 
and bleaches with it ; and the sodium, and makes soap with it. 
Or he can partially analyse them, reducing them from their 
native great complexity to perfect simplicity, step by step ; 
doing this by steps of different length, and obtaining some- 
thing useful at each stage. Thus,instead of at once decomposing 
sugar into carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, he can stop short of 
this, and decompose it into charcoal and water ; or into alcohol 
and carbonic acid ; or into oxalic acid and carbonic acid ; or into 
the acid of milk (lactic acid) ; or into the acid of butter 
(butyric acid); or into manna and gum; or into mixtures of 
various of these, and of other peculiar and highly-prized 
products. 

Secondly; He can unite bodies, so as to obtain artificially 
compounds which are rare in nature or difficult to procure. 
Thus, instead of digging in Illyria for cinnabar, he heats 
together sulphur and quicksilver, and makes vermilion in 
England; instead of sending to the Italian volcanoes for alum, 
he makes it at home from clay and oil of vitriol ; instead of 
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burning sea-weeds, in Shetland, to get carbonate of soda, or 
sailing to India for saltpetre, he produces these at his own 
door, by uniting their constituent acids and bases. Further, 
out of the sixty elements he manufactures compounds of the 
greatest value to the industrialist, which are not to be found 
in nature at all, such as braas, gun-metal, cast-iron, steel, per- 
cussion-powder, bleaching powder, chloroform. 

Thirdly ; He can take certain constituents from a compound 
whilst he adds in their place others, so that analysis and syn- 
thesis proceed side by side. Thus he removes oxygen from 
iron ore, and replaces it by carbon, converting thereby the 
iron into steel. He begins with a carbonate, and replaces the 
carbonic acid in it by sulphuric, nitric, acetic, or other acids, 
BO as to convert it into a sulphate, nitrate, or acetate. He 
takes carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen from alcohol, and adds 
chlorine, transmuting the spirit into chloroform. Such pro- 
cesses of substitution are perhaps the moKt common of all 
the transformative methods of the chemist, and they often 
imply complete exchange among all the elements of very 
complex compounds. 

Fourthly and lastly ; He can transform bodies, without 
taking ingredients from them or adding ingredients to them. 
By a new arrangement of particles, implying neither loss nor 
gain of weight or substance, one body may be converted into 
another of properties totally different. Thus starch can be 
changed into gum, and gum into sugar, and sugar into wood- 
fibre. A neutral salt may become a powerful base ; a volatile 
odorous liquid an indifferent crystalline solid. Chemistry 
looks in no direction more hopefully than in this for new 
triumphs over matter. 

There are thus four means of inducing chemical change, 
resembling familiar arithmetical processes. The Brst, a pro- 
cess of simple subtraction ;^he second, a process of simple ad- 
dition ; the third, a process where certain figures are annexed 
and others removed ; the fourth, a process where, without 
altering the total number of figures, the value of each, and of 
the sum total .is changed, by changing their relative decimal 
place,. 

Astronomy and Chemistry thus ataiad a't o^^w.'wi -^Oi**", 
although no one who studies botV can ?a\\ to -^eTtevNe 'Cu-^'^. 'Co.* 

KEW SERIES VOL. V. HO. 1. JiNOfc-^X "Vft&T . 
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stars of the one science are represented by the atoms of the 
other, and that it is felt to be as natural to speak of the 
atmosphere of an atom as of the atmosphere of a star. The 
ancient vague alliance between astrology and alchemy has not 
been repealed, but only by wise restriction and enlargement 
made the modem explicit and intelligible bond between 
astronomy and chemistry. They agree in being observational 
and analytical, but diflfer inasmuch as of the two, chemistry 
alone is synthetical, synthetico-analytical, and transforma- 
tional. And although as a science chemistry is not more 
essentially analytical than astronomy ; all the sciences, as 
already urged, being, according to the limits of their domain, 
equally analytical ; as an applied science, t.e., as an art, its 
powers of analysis give it pre-eminence. In popular lan- 
guage, this word " analysis '' is understood to signify chemical 
analysis, nor need the analysts of the other sciences complain 
of this. It is the utilitarian value of the material products of 
such analysis, not the fact or mode of its performance, that 
chiefly leads to the appropriation by Chemistry of the term. 
The analysis by the telescope of the milky way into a firma- 
ment of stars ; of nebulae into clusters of them ; of one evening 
star into a Jupiter with four moons ; of another into a Saturn 
with rings ; of a third into a double star, with each twin differ- 
ently coloured, are performances as wonderful as the analysis of 
water into oxygen and hydrogen, or of vermilion into sulphur 
and mercury. But the moons of Jupiter have no industrial 
applications, and the rings of Saturn do not alter in market 
value ; the Milky Way has not become more nourishing 
since the gods vanished from the sky; nor is a double star 
of more use than a single one. Microscopic analysis, ana- 
tomical analysis, crystallographic analysis, yield results as 
curious and as important as any yielded by chemical analysis, 
but they have little interest for the Industrialist. It matters 
not to the manufacturer of phosphorus what the microscopic 
characters of a bone are, but a great deal what its chemical 
composition is. It matters nothing to the farmer what the shapes 
are of the fossil infusoriaB in the soil he tills, but a great deal 
what the chemical constituents of that soil are. It matters 
little to the gunpowder maker what the crystalline forms of 
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uphiir and saltpetre are, but he attaches the greatest value 
^o the question of their chemical purity. 

There ia another reason why the word " analysia," unless 
qualified, should be so generally understood to signify chemi- 
cal analysis. Chemistry, alike as a science and an art, does 
not merely separate the complex material wholes with which it 
deals, into their simpler and simplest ingredients, but com- 
pletely detaches each of these from the rest, and handles it 
apart. We do not merely know that water consists of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, hut these themselves are ours, to e.iamine as 
minutely as we please. The solitary exception presented by 
the element Fluorine, which chemical science can logically 
analyse out of its compounds, hut which chemical art cannot 
concretely isolate and exhibit, makes the contrast in all other 
cases the more remarkable. No doubt our means of mechani- 
cal analysis^ and isolation are very great, as geology, mine- 
ralogy, anatomy, and physics, generally illustrate. Their 
modes of application, however, and their results, are less 
numerous and far less striking than those of chemical 
analysis. The mechanical part, for example, of metallurgy, 
with its minings and diggings, its crushings and sortings, its 
siftinga and washings, which are all processes of analysis and 
isolation, makes no such impression on us as the chemical part 
of metallurgy, where the blast-furnace resolves iron ore into 
oxygen and iron ; and the clay-still resolves cinnabar into 
quicksilver and sulphur; and the cupel extracts silver from a 
mixture of metals. The greater impressiveness of chemical as 
compared with mechanical analysis, largely depends upon the 
greate rapidity with which the former can be executed, and its 
results rendered visible. You let fall a drop of oil on the liquid 
chloride of nitrogen, and on the instant it is resolved into its 
component gases. You strike a fulminating crystal, or heat a 
lock of gun-cotton, and in a moment every element in either 
is set free. You expose a salt of silver for a second to the 
sun, and silver appears. You add a little green vitriol to a 
solution of gold, and the gold is at once deposited. You 
plunge the poles of a galvanic battery into water, and torrents 
of hydrogen and oxygen instantly rise from the liquid. No 
science but chemistry can show such things -, a^A ii "(Jafe -^faR,- 
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tical chemist does not analyse quite so swiftly as such feats 
would imply that he might, he nevertheless always analyses 
swiftly. But skill to analyse, forms, as we have seen, but one- 
fourth part of the chemist's power. He can huild up as well 
as pull down ; he can do both at once, and he can transmute 
without doing either, and all as swiftly as he analyses. This 
four-fold power and this immense energy place chemistry at the 
head of the experimental transformational sciences; and 
render it as an art so mighty in effecting usefid changes upon 
matter. It is the type of the one group of industrial sciences, 
as astronomy is of the other. 

Astronomy is severely observational as a science, and pas- 
sively registrative as an art. At best it lifts up its hand only 
to warn, and stretches forth its finger only to point. Chemistry 
is inqui si tori ally scrutinising as a science, and actively change- 
ful as an art. It lays ita hand upon everything within its 
reach, and is never content till it has made some alteration 
upon it. The symbol, accordingly, of astronomy, is an Eye ; 
the symbol of chemistry is a Hand : not that astronomy is 
handless, or chemistry eyeless ; but the power of the former is 
in ita eye ; the power of the latter is in its hand. The symbol of 
industrial science is a hand with an eye in the palm, and the 
fingers free. Let this be the crest of the Industrial Museum. 



The other physical sciences rank between those two, stand- 
ing nearer to the one or the other, as they arc predominantly 
observational or experimental- Nearest to astronomy stands 
geology. The magnitude of the objects with which it deals, 
small though they are compared with those which concern 
astronomy, places them in greater part beyond human inter- 
ference. And the same influence which illimitable space 
exerts in astronomy, by lifting the stars to heights inacceasible 
by us, immeasurable time exerts in geology, by enlarging her 
almanac, so that less than a line suffices for all the gonera- 
rations of the most ancient race, 

Yet geology ia visibly an experimental science, which 
astronomy ia not. Our experiments upon the earth have 
indeed been more frequently incidental than designed, yet 
bum&n feet have not trod the globe for thousands of years 
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without leaving foot-priuts upon it. And although with all 
our rainea, tunnels, canals, bridges, roads, railways, break- 
waters; and harbours, we make no greater change on the crust 
of the giohe than the earth-worms do on the soil of our gar- 
dens, or the sea-slugs on the sand of our shores ; still, like 
them, we do leave behind us an impression which is not only 
immense, as tried by human standards, hut sufficient, we may 
believe, permanently to distinguish our planet from all others. 
Such determinations, also, as those of the heights of moun- 
tains, the depths of oceans, and the limits of our atmosphere ; 
such observations as those of the size, and the shape, and the 
weight of the earth : such bold questions, boldly answered in 
the affirmative, as — " Is the sea open to the four winds of 
Heaven ? and may we sail upon it whithersoever we will \ : 
" Is there a great continent to the west of Europe, behind the 
arch of the sea; aland of gold, near the setting sun? 
the ocean a sphere as well as the land, and may we let loose 
from our sea-rock without anchor on board, and measure the 
great circle, floating every day on new waters, till we moor 
beneath the white cliffs of our sea-rock again V Such achieve- 
ments, although a strict logic must refer them solely to obser- 
vational science, inasmuch as they imply no transformative 
power over the objects with which they deal, yet include in 
the instruments with which they are effected, so many fruits 
of transformative experiment, and are wrought out 
thoroughly in its spirit, that we cannot easily reconcile our- 
selves to calling their heroes simply observers. They plainly 
deserve a middle place. Geology is half of the heavens : 
half of the earth. She stands an imperial queen, with her 
head among the stars, and her tresses are white with the 
snows of ages ; but her feet, graceful and quick, are beneath 
the young grass, and are wet with the dews of to-day. Her 
hands are often raised to shade her eyes, as she gazes through 
space to exchange greetings with each sister-presence in the 
worlds around. But her fingers are as often busy with homely 
cares, and with bended forehead she traces for the tenant-lord 
of her estate the best track for his railway and channel for 
his canal, and shows him where to find coal and iron, and how 
to dig for gold. The geologist, indeed, is so essentially a. mv 
ft quarryman, a rock-blaster, a ato^ie-^Jvea,VCT , a \vO\-»^va^i« J 
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and leveller, that we do not realize him without such tools in 
his hands as to the imagination appear more potential than mere 
instruments of observation. Geology thus forms a link between 
the contrasted groups of sciences. It is to some extent experi- 
mentally transformational, and will slowly, as the ages roll on, 
become more possessed of this character. Registrative, it 
scarcely is at all. It does not, for example, warn us of earth- 
quakes, but only tells us when they are past ; and we can 
scarcely call it Directive. It is of the greatest importance, how- 
ever, to industrialism, in its purely observational character, as 
dealing with the globe as a great store-house of mineral matters 
of the highest value. I need but name building stones, metallic 
ores, the constituents of glass and porcelain,* coal, and lastly 
water. 

Next to Chemistry, as an Experimental Science, wielding 
immense transformative power, stands Mechanics. I include 
under this term the science of force, not only as determining 
the rest and sensible motion of masses or particles of matter ; 
but also as determining all structural or molecular changes in 
bodies, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, which are not pro- 
duced by chemical alterations, or by the vital agencies at 
work in plants and animals. Were this identity between 
mechanical force, and all molecular force which is not certainly 
chemical or vital, made the ground of positive deductions in 
natural philosophy, it would be liable to the gravest objections. 
But, regarded simply as an assumption, awaiting refutation, 
verification, or correction, as knowledge progresses, it will 
involve us in no speculative error, whilst it greatly simplifies 
our study of many of the practical applications of science. 
There are few technical processes, for example, more impor- 
tant than the tempering of steel, the annealing of glass, and 
the crystallization of salts ; yet how far the structural or 
molecular changes which it is the object of those processes to 
produce, imply only a mechanical, or, as is most probable, also 
a chemical change in the relative arrangement of their par- 
ticles, is unknown. As however no loss or gain of element or 
ingredient, or any other sensible chemical change occurs, whilst 
a very appreciable mechanical alteration happens, it is con- 
venient to disregard in technological discussions the possibility 
of the former kind of transformalioiv ociiiwiimg^, and to recog- 
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nize the occurrence only of the latter. The relation of vital 
to mechanical force will be considered hereafter. 
' The transformative power of Mechanics over matter comes 
before us as industrialists in a threefold way. First; As 
furnishing a motive power which can be directed on masses 
both large and small, so as to throw them into motion. 
Second ; As furnishing a means of inducing change by altera- 
tions in the external configuration of bodies. Third ; As fur- 
nishing a means of inducing molecular change in a mass with- 
out alteration of its external configuration or production of 
sensible motion. 

• So far as the first is concerned, I need scarcely remind you 
that there is scarcely an industrial art which does not in some 
of its departments require a motive power. A steam-engine 
is scarcely wanting from a single utilitarian establishment. 
Places so unlike each other as a farm, a dye-work, a cotton 
factory, a stone-cutter's yard, and a wood-carver's shop, have 
alike this indispensable engine, or some substitute. This 
necessity is curiously illustrated by the same word mill being 
applied to industrial establishments oi the most opposite 
character. We speak, for example, of a flour-mill, a colton- 
mill, a gunpowder-mill, and a saw-mill. As examples of the 
application of motive power to the production of mechanical 
transformation, I shall content myself here with referring to 
the conversion of wool, silk, flax, and cotton, into woven 
fabrics, and of rags into paper. 

So far as the second aspect of mechanical force is concerned, 
namely, as an inducer of alterations in the external configura- 
tion of bodies, it will be sufficient here to refer to the arts of 
the stone-cutter and wood-carver, and to those of sculptors, 
carvers, and engravers of all kinds. 

As for the third aspect of mechanical force, namely, to in- 
duce internal molecular change, such processes as the temper- 
ing of metals, the annealing of glass, and the baking of por- 
celain, in certain of its stages, may serve as illustrations. 

In contrasting mechanical with chemical transforming 
force, it is curious to notice how in one respect the former 
is the more imposing, in another the latter. Mechanical 
force, when exerted as a motive power, can be employed 
by man on a much grander scale tloLWi \»\i^ ^vcDS\ax \<5^^t ^ 
chemical force, except in tte case oi e^^o^\N^'S>. M^C^&siiv^ 
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chemical processes, again, on however large a plan they are 
I ducted, are, with few excepttona, such as that of the iron blaai-, 

^^L furnace, striking only in their resulta. But the movements of 
^^H massive pieces of machinery, even though moving aimlessly, 
^^1 Btill more when working for a purpose, always awaken 
^^H in us the idea of power ; and often also create emotions 
^^H of awe and sublimity akin to those which are begotten 
^^H by the spectacle of great natural phenomena. The sweep of 
^^^1 of a railway train across the country, and the dash of a 
^^H war-steamer against the waves with which it measures its 
^^B strength, never become paltry pageants, even though we are 
r ignorant of the errands on which these swift coursers are 

I bound. Still more striking are those actions of machinery 

^^_ which involve not only swift irresistible motion, but also 
^^H transformation of the materials on which the moving force is 
^^H exerted. Take, for example, a cotton-mill, which some never 
^^* tire of representing as dreary and prosaic. In the basement 
story revolves an immense eteam-engine, unresting and un- 
hasting as a star, in its stately, orderly movements. It 
stretches its strong iron arms in every direction throughout 
the building; and into whatever chamber you enter, as you 
climb stair after stair, you find its million bands in motion, and 
its fingers, which are as skilful as they arc nimble, busy at work. 
They pick cotton and cleanse it, card it, rove it, twist it, spin 
I it, dye it, and weave it. They will work any pattern you 

' select, and in as many colours as you choose ; and do all with 

I such celerity, dexterity, unexhausted energy, and skill, that 
you begin to see what was prefigured in the legend of Michael 
Scott, and his " Sabbathless " demons (as Charles Lamb would 
have called them), to whom the most hateful of all things was 
rest, and ropemaking, though it were of sand, more welcome 
than idleness. For my own part, I gaze with untiring 
wonder and admiration on the steam Agathodiemons of a 
cotton-mill, the embodiments, all of them, of a few very 
simple statical and dynamical laws ; and yet able, with the 
speed of race-horses, to transform a raw material, originally 
as cheap as thistledown, into endless useful and beautiful 
fabrics. Michael Scott, had he lived to see them, would 
have dismissed his demons and broken his wand. 
Yet luagnificeut as the scale Is on wkieh many mechanical 
transform a ti one occur, they are to a. gjV«A,\.es.\.fta\.uti.'Vt\N^'\^^ 
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because there is nothing myaterious about them. However 
great the difference between the raw material and the finished 
product, we can follow each step in the transition from the one 
to the other. The Portland Vase, for example, is as different, 
in one respect, from the ball of vitreous jelly out of which it 
was elaborated, as in another, that jelly is from the sand and 
alkali and metallic oxides, which were melted together to pro- 
duce it. Rarely-gifted hands and nice tools were needed to 
furnish the mere outline of that beautiful vessel ; still more to 
carve the exquisite shapes which are sculptured upon it. Its 
materials, on the other hand, are of the cheapest ; and the 
most ignorant slave had skill enough to melt them together. 
Yet we can realise each step in the mechanical workmanship ; 
and some lookers on ; if none others, the artists themselves, 
saw the whole gi-ow into beauty under their eyes, like Aphro- 
dite rising from the glassy sea. But no one saw or can see 
the sand and alkali change into glass, or can realise what 
happens during the transmutation. The most critical part of 
the process is effected per saltum ; and, as with children try- 
ing to watch themselves fall asleep, our eyesight and con- 
Bciousness fail us at the very moment when the mystery lies 
bare, and the secret is open to view. It is so with every 
chemical process : bleaching, dyeing, fermenting, ether- 
making, reducing of metals, firing of gunpowder. The sub- 
stances taking part in each reaction are like masqueraders 
crossing a bridge, the crown of which is hidden by clouds. 
You trace them, letting no movement escape you, as they 
climb from one side leisurely towards the elevated centre, and 
enter the shadowing cloud, but though it seems quite transparent, 
its entrants grow suddenly invisible, and when you next catch 
sight of them descending on the other side, they are trans- 
figured and totally changed. 

This occult character of chemical force appeals not only to 
that vulgar wonder which holds omne ignotuvi pro magnijico, 
but provokes the chastened curiosity of the philosopher, who 
cannot divine what or how many unexpected figures may 
emerge from each enigma, and alter the value of all his cal- 
culations. 

The mechanical powers are like stalwart giants of Northern 
ilood, standing erect and naked to tJae "«al\&^., -«\'0b, "Oaffivt J 
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ponderous tools beside them, and their fair, frank faces, igno- 
rant of guile, opening their blue eyes calmly upon us. They 
possess only strength and skill, and obedience to laws so few 
and simple that they can be made plain to any intelligent 
child. We respect and admire them ; but we feel that we can 
measure their height, and take the girth of their arms, and 
we are not afraid to calculate the horse-power, immense though 
it is, which lies in the bend of each of their little fingers. 

The chemical forces are like supple Eastern jugglers, with 
swarthy brows, and lustrous, unfathomable eyes, who never 
look you straight in the face, or measure glances with you. 
They are robed in gauze, which seems transparent like glass ; 
but when you try you can see nothing through it. The in- 
struments in their girdles are like children's playthings ; and 
the lighted lamp, which they always keep near them, has no- 
thing to distinguish it from ordinary lamps. You may be 
indifierent when they stretch forth their slender arms, and 
ask you for the stone beneath your feet ; but you are startled 
when, after some sleight-of-hand, you receive in its stead a 
steel blade or a sphere of crystal ; and you tremble when you 
see the cunning fingers close for one moment over a little 
harmless charcoal and water, and open the next to offer you 
the deadliest poison. These subtle conjurors, secret as the 
grave, have we know not what of angelic, what of demonic 
power at their command ; and we are continually tempted to 
put a higher value upon their mysterious legerdemain than 
upon the open handiwork of the mechanical powers. In so far, 
however, as the artificial modification of matter is concerned, 
we almost invariably require the services of both, and they 
work willingly together. It may be well to have one word, as 
transmutation, to indicate chemical molecular change, and 
another, as transformation, to indicate mechanical molecular 
change ; but, as industrialists, we must hesitate to marvel 
more at the one than the other. How cheerfully they labour 
to a common end, like twin brother and sister; the one 
strong by measurable strength, the other by immeasurable 
fascinating power, we see in the case of that great world- 
changer, that emblem of war, and minister of peace, gun- 
powder. It needs the strong brother to fell the oaks, and 
with a hint from his twin to burn them into charcoal. It 
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needs his stout arms to quarry the sulphur, and bring the 
saltpetre from India ; to crush them into grains, and grind 
them together. But it also needs his weird sister, in whose 
palm he lays the innocent dust, to breathe upon it before the 
Alps are tunnelled, or Sebastopol lies in ruins. 

It is not necessary, after the division I have made, to make 
special reference to heat, light, electricity, and magnetism as 
sciences of transmuting and transforming force, since, without 
deciding on the essential nature of the agencies which they 
represent, we may, as industrialists, divide them between me- 
chanics and chemistry. Thus heat may be equally partitioned 
between them, as alike remarkable for mechanical and chemical 
alterative power. Electricity and light may be given in larger 
part to chemistry ; and magnetism in larger part to mechanics. 
On the other hand, also, mineralogy, as a lesser geology, may 
be ranked along with it. 

We may suppose all the sciences related to industrialism 
arranged in the form of a crescent. At the tip of the one horn 
stands astronomy, next it is geology, and next to that minera- 
logy. At the tip of the other horn stands chemistry, next 
it is mechanics, and next to that heat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism. In the centre of the crescent stands the remark- 
able science which we have still to consider, namely, biology. 
It includes botany, the science of plants and plant life, and 
zoology,. the science of animals and animal life. These sci- 
ences, in popular estimation, alone constitute natural history, 
and are often referred to as if they were solely observational 
and analytical ; but they are transformational in a remarkable 
way, and furnish the industrialist with most important instru- 
ments for effecting changes upon matter. After death, plants 
and animals furnish to the botanist and anatomist endless sub- 
jects for the observation and analysis of peculiarities of form, 
structure, and function. To the practical chemist also and the 
mechanician they supply the raw or genetic materials, such as 
wood and wool, of a thousand industrial arts. During life they 
are likewise objects of observational science ; and in one respect 
are as much removed beyond direct human interference as the 
objects of astronomy. Life builds up a barrier round plants 
and animals, which we may not overpass, except at a few 
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places. We canuot experiment on them in the way we can on 
dead objects ; for interference with them, to any considerable 
extent, either sacrifices life, or so alters its conditions that a 
dead or diseased thing is left in our hands. Nevertheless 
every living plant and animal is for the industrialist a machine 
or apparatus, possessed of remarkable transforming and trans- 
muting powers, which, to a very considerable extent, may be 
controlled, directed, and even modified by him. And if living 
organisms cannot be wielded as tools or weapons in the same 
way as inorganic machines can, there is this great compensa- 
tion in the fact that, to the extent an organism can be wielded 
by us, it enables us to add to the transforming and transmuting 
powers of mechanical and chemical force, which alone are 
available in the dead machine, the metamorphosing power of 
vital force. Differences of opinion may exist as to the essen- 
tial peculiarity of this force, but there can be none as to the 
practical advantage of regarding it as distinct from mechanical 
and chemical force. I will go further, and apply the term 
metamorphosis to the kind of change which vitality specially 
I induces in matter, so that, accepting the confessedly arbitrary 

I employment of terms which I have proposed, we shall speak of 

I a mechanical transformation, a chemical transmutation, and 
a vital metamorphosis. 
Looked at from this point of view, biology yields to none 
of the sciences in industrial importance. Translated into 
practice, it gives us agriculture, an art so peculiar and ex- 
tensive, that, like medicine, it demands all the energies of an 
entire profession. It is not my province to discuss agriculture, 
but there are certain industrial aspects of the biology on which 
it reposes, requiring notice here. 
Animal force is of immense importance to all the uaefiil 
arts ; first as a motive, secondly as a transformative power. 
In these days of railways and steam-engines we are apt to 
think too lightly of our horses and other beasts of burden, 
forgetting that without them we could not construct the en- 
gines which to some extent are supplanting them, and that 
they themselves are the best of engines for many purposes. 
James Watt and George Stephenson, I am sure, respected 
even a donkey ; and were the last of its race to die, wo 
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might all join Sterne in weeping over the dead ass. We 
do uot sufficiently remember that all other machines are the 
offspring of living machines. A steam-engine is the literal 
as well as the metaphorical embodiment of so much horse- 
power. A railway viaduct is the petrifaction of so much 
animal force. A power-loom, after its last improvement, re- 
mains still a hand-loom. Archreologists tell us, that in far sepa- 
rate regions of the world, you find stamped on the monuments 
of forgotten races the impression in red of a human hand. 
But we need not go to distant lands and the works of extinct 
races for this mysterious signature. The mark of the red 
hand, red with the blood which toil has wrung from it, will he 
found on every industrial instrument and product, and the 
print of a horse's hoof is generally near it. A horse's shoe, 
indeed, might be nailed up on many a door besides the black- 
smith's, to keep away the evil spirit of idleness, if we are 
afraid of no other demon. 

It is only the sentient organism, the animal, that has mo- 
tive and transformative powers of the kind we have been con- 
sidering ; and it is only the paragon of animals that is able to 
direct them at will. But a transmuting and metamorphosing 
power of another kind, and not loss important to industrial art, 
is common to plants and animals, and in some respects charac- 
terizes the former even more than the latter. The plants and 
animals which as agriculturists we carcfor, may he regarded as 
skilled labourers, who in return forfood, wages (which must be 
paid in kind), and a certain liberty of action, agree to collect or 
manufacture for us a multitude of useful substances. We 
employ them, and many wild plants and animals also, aa col- 
lectors or amassers of certain bodies, because although we 
could collect these ourselves, we could not do it half so well. 
We employ them as manufacturers, because they keep their 
processes secret and have a monopoly of the manufacture. 

Look first at their skill as collectors. As soon as the seed 
we sow has germinated, it begins to extract from the soil, or 
water and air around it, various matters, among others the 
mineral alkali, potash. Now this alkali is of great industrial 
value, and it is in our power to procure it from the sources 
which yield it to plants. To procure this, however, ie a. 
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tedious, costly, and laborious process, for all the free alkali to 
be found at any moment in a moderate weight of soil is ex- 
ceedingly small, and could not profitably be extracted by any 
artificial method. But a growing plant, day by day appropri- 
ates to itself an almost infinitesimal amount of potash through 
its roots, and like a miser hoards it all, or nearly all, so that 
if at the close of a season we bum it entire, we find in the 
ashes all the gathered potash of the year harvested to our 
hands. 

The sea, in like manner, is the great fountain of a rare and 
prized substance, iodine, but were we compelled to take it 
directly from the ocean we should require to evaporate tons 
of water to keep a single photographer supplied with it, and 
it would be more costly than gold. But the seaweeds employ 
it as well as the photographers, and have long anticipated the 
physicians in taking it internally. Day by day they sip a 
homoeopathic dose of iodine and retain it, and by and by we 
burn them into kelp, and extract iodine and much else that is 
valuable from the ashes. 

To take another example, phosphate of lime, a minute 
constituent of all fertile soils and of most waters, is of great 
value to the ivory-turner, the manure-maker, the potter, the 
silver-assay er, the drug-manufacturer, the dyer, and the luci- 
fer-match maker. It reaches all of them in the shape of the 
bones of dead animals; dead cattle from our farms, dead 
horses from the Pampas of South America, dead walrusses 
from the arctic icebergs, dead whales from the Pacific Ocean, 
dead men even from fields of battle. Land and sea plants 
have, as it were, milked this essential constituent of their 
frames, drop by drop, from the breast of nature. Animals of 
all classes, from the lowest to the highest, have robbed plants 
of their hard-gotten gains, and made their bones strong with 
the precious substance. Finally, the chartered robber man 
has robbed them all, claiming even the relics of his brethren, 
and obtaining in a handful of bone-dust the phosphate of tons 
of rock and water. 

The industrial importance, however, of plants and animals, 
as collectors and harvesters of valuable mineral matters, is 
insignificant compared with their value as manufacturers of 
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bodies whose worth depends much more on their construction 
or composition than on their raw material. In their former 
capacity, living organisms resemble simply filters with aper- 
tures of diflferent fineness, and fitted to arrest and detain 
certain substances in themselves valuable. In the latter, 
those organisms resemble highly complex machines, able to 
convert the most familiar things into substances precious 
almost solely from the workmanship bestowed upon them. 

Take for example that important substance, wood. Its 
chief ingredients, charcoal and water, are uncostly and abun- 
dant ; but in themselves they are useless to the carpenter, and 
he cannot change them into timber. So he calls to remem- 
brance that his great grandfather planted an acorn, which 
has turned its first small capital to so excellent account that 
now it is a timber merchant on a large scale, and will con- ^ 
tract with you to build a ship of war out of oak of its own 
making. It is with other trees as with this ancestral oak. 
Each, with its republic of industrious roots and leaves, is a 
joint-stock company with limited liability, engaging to furnish 
you with pine-stems for masts, fir- wood for planking, logwood 
for dyeing, cork bark for bottling, oak bark for tanning, wal- 
nut for tables, rosewood for picture-frames, satin wood for 
looking-glasses, willow for cradles, mahogany for wardrobes, 
ebony for will-chests, elm-tree for coflSns. 

Those trees form the Worshipful Company of Woodmakers, 
an ancient guild. But there are others as old. A peaceful army 
of flax plants protects the monopoly of linen-weaving. Whole 
battalions of cotton shrubs watch over calico. No one may 
infringe the patent of the indigo plants for blue dye ; none 
may borrow the multitudinous crimsons and purples of the 
madder root ; none may rival the elastic fig in manufactur- 
ing caoutchouc ; or learn from the trees of Siam how to pro- 
duce gutta percha. The roses of Damascus keep the secret 
of their otto to themselves ; and the acacias of Arabia alone 
deal in gum. 

Each of those plants has a monopoly of its manufacture, 
and sells, at a price settled by itself, all that it produces. 
The charge is entirely for work, not for materials. You may 
bring these, indeed, yourself, and have them made \uj foY ^<^\i.\ 
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and nearly the same materials will suit all the manufacturers. 
The cane will return them as sugar, and the vine as grape- 
juice, the olive as oil, and the poppy as opium ; keeping only 
to themselves such a percentage as is needed to maintain their 
workshops, and multiply their buildings. The day may come 
when the patents of these monopolists will expire, and their 
secrets be published recipes open to all ; but that day is far 
distant, and chemistry as yet has discovered only so many of 
their devices as serve to whet to a keener edge her unsatisfied 
envy of their unapproachable powers. Plants are thus, in 
virtue of their amazing ability to convert the simplest and 
commonest ingredients of air, earth, and water into the most 
complex and precious compounds, of as much value to the in- 
dustrialist, considered simply as pieces of apparatus, as the 
most elaborate engines he has constructed. Nor is it other- 
wise with animals. They do not work with so simple a raw 
material as plants do : they use plants, indeed, directly or in- 
directly, as their raw material ; but they convert them into 
products raised in industrial value by the additional workman- 
ship bestowed upon them. We have thus the silkworm, whose 
calling it is to turn mulberry leaves into silk ; the bee, who 
turns sugar int^o wax ; the coccus, who turns cactus-juice into 
carmine ; the oyster, who turns sea-chalk into pearls ; the 
turtle, who turns seaweeds into tortoiseshell ; and the whale, 
who turns sea-jellies into oil and whalebone. The birds are 
the only makers of quills and feathers 5 the hogs of bristles ; 
the elephant, the walrus, and hippopotamus of ivory ; the sheep 
of wool, not to speak of fat and mutton ; the ox and his con- 
geners of undressed leather ; the beaver and his brethren of 
hat-felt; and myriads of wild creatures of land and sea of 
furs and skins. I have barely alluded to one animal, as sup- 
plying us with food ; although, as I need not remind you, the 
most important industrial relation of many others is their 
power, as machines, to convert weeds of various kinds into 
beef, mutton, venison, milk, butter, eggs, the flesh of birds, 
and beasts, and fishes. 

Two points call for special notice in connection with living 
plants and animals, as industrial apparatus and machines. 
Firstly : It is impossible ever to say too much regarding their 
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amazing transforming, transmuting, and metamorpiiosing 
powers. Into the question how far their functions, as modi- 
fiers of matter, depend upon their vital, as distinguished from 
their mechanical and chemical endowments, it ia unnecessary to 
enter here. It is sufficient to notice that the power which 
every blade of grass and green leaf possesses to rosolve car- 
bonic acid into charcoal and free oxygen, and thereby to build 
up the most solid vegetable tissues, chiefly out of air, is 
beyond the rivalry of all our engines ; and this ia but one feat 
among the thousands which plants unconsciously perform, and 
in vain bid us repeat. Within the more complex region of 
animal life, we are equally compelled to be mere spectators of 
changes of matter which we very imperfectly understand, and 
cannot effect by our machines. We can scarcely, accordingly, 
rate too highly the importance of living organisms, as work- 
ing for us and with us. Secondly : Although we cannot con- 
struct machines to rival sugar-canes and silkworms, or any 
other plants and animals, we have a singular power of modi- 
fying these, so as to alter their actions as niaehinea. 

At every agricultural show, prizes are given to the exhibitora 
of vegetables and animals, which differ as much from their 
protoplasts as Watt's steam-engine does from Savary's or 
Newcomen's. So much has cultivation changed our most 
highly-prized cereals, that it is matter of dispute from what 
forgotten weeds wheat and barley, as we now see them, have 
been elaborated. Our apples and pears were once sour crabs ; 
our plums austere sloes ; our turnips acrid radishes. We have 
as truly created such fruits and vegetables as the chemist 
has created ether or chloroform. The physiologist, no doubt, 
is much more limited than the chemist as a creator, but he is 
as truly one. Both work under that aphorism of the Novum 
Organon, which teaches us to conquer nature by obeying 
her. 

The creating power of the physiologist is still more striking 
as exerted upon animals. Our dogs, and horses, and cattle, 
we have made, as truly as wo have made glass, or bronze, or 
porcelain. Nature yields no pointers among dogs, or race- 
horses among steeds, or short-horns among cattle. Food am 
climate, regimen and temperature, domestication and training 
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above all, pairing in special ways, have given us endless and 
important varieties of every creature we have cared to subdue ; 
and whenever the whim prompts us to make pets of pigs, ox 
rabbits, or pigeons, we shew through how many phases we can 
induce our playthings or victims to pass. 

We do not generally call this creation^ because we quickly 
realise that we are but evolving certain germinal tendencies 
latent in the plants or animals whose offspring our inter- 
ference renders so unlike themselves ; but we do no more when 
we call into existence glass or ultramarine ; for unless the 
elements of these compounds had inevitably tended to produce 
them under the conditions which we secure, the securing of 
these conditions would no more have produced them than the 
mating, under certain restrictions, of particular vegetable or 
animal pairs would have given us the grapes of Portugal or 
the race-horses of England. 

But whether we choose to call it creation or not, it is 
transformation of a kind as important, industrially, as that 
which mechanics has effected on many a machine. Ask a 
baker if he sets the same value on samples of wheat dif- 
ferently derived and grown, and he will offer you twice the 
sum for one that he will give for another. Ask a brewer the 
same question regarding barley, and you will receive the same 
answer. The sugar merchant carefully classifies his beet-roots 
or sugar-canes, the perfumer his lavender and orange-flowers, 
the wine maker his grapes, the tea-merchant his teas, the dye 
broker his indigos and madders, the pharmacologist his 
poppies and cinchonas. The plants in which those industria- 
lists have an interest may, by variation in stock, in soil, lati- 
tude, climate, mode of cultivation, degree of manuring and 
the like, be made abundant or deficient in starch, sugar, azo«^ 
tised nutritive principles, mineral salts, odorous essences, co- 
louring principles, and medicinal or poisonous alkaloids. 

It is the same with animals. A cattle-dealer will give you 
one calf which shall certainly in course of time prove a boun- 
tiful yielder of milk and cream ; another which shall as cer- 
tainly be a fatted ox when three years old ; a third which 
shall by and by be a match for a horse at the plough. 
A jockey may at first stun you with what seems his unin- 
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telligible slang about blood, and bone, and wind, and bottom ; 
but by and by you discoFer that these are hia technical ] 
phrases for certain structural and physiological peculiarities, 
which he can exalt or diminish in a particular animal by due I 
selection of sire and dam, and fit treatment, and training of 1 
foal ; so that if you are not very difficult to please, and, more- 
over, are not in a very great hurry, he will contract to make I 
you a horse according to the pattern you select, as an engineer , 
will to make yon a steam-engine. 

So also : The Yorkshire broad cloth makers choose by pre- I 
ference the long stapled wool of sheep fed plentifully upon 1 
artificial grasses, turnips, and the like. The Welsh blanket- i 
makers, on the other hand, prefer the shorter wool of sheep , 
cropping the natural grass of the hills ; whilst the Scotch 
tartan shawl weavers work only with Australian or Saxon wools. | 

In like manner tho comb-makers will tell you that the far- 
mers are injuring them, by multiplying breeds of cattle which , 
quickly fatten, and are, in consequence, killed before their 
horns are well grown ; and those same industrialists will cu- j 
riously distinguish between the tortoise shell from one region ' 
of the sea and that from another. 

I should never end, were I to pursue this matter. Let I 
those illustrations suffice to show that living organisms are ' 
not only industrialists like ourselves, and in many eases more 
skilful artists, but are also machines and apparatus which, 
fithin certain wide limits, we can wield at will. 

Saoh, then, is the scientific basis of industrialism, a plat- 
form broad as the whole earth, and reaching even to tho stars. 
Although to biology we give a special place, because it deals 
with the inscrutable mystery of life, yet after all we can find 
room for it in the twofold division of physical sciences which 
arranges them, as each in part passively observational, in part 
actively transformational. Our whole work, as industrialists, 
resolves itself into observing and transforming, and whether we 
labour as observers or transformers, we have noble work to 
do. In either case, an edifice rises before us as the fruit and 
memorial of our labour. In the one case, this edifice is like 
a Nineveh recovered from oblivion ; in the other it is like a 
. <3ry8tal Palace, for the first time given W t\w5 -wo-cV^.. 
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we work as naturalists, though we do no more than bring into 
view objects which, from the moment of their creation, have 
been within reach of our senses, we are, nevertheless, like 
those skilful excavators who read a new lesson to the modem 
world, when they recovered to the light of day the long-buried 
and forgotten 'wonders of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; or like 
those unwearied explorers who displaced the sand under which 
Egyptian temples had been concealing, untarnished and unworn, 
the paintings and sculptures bestowed upon them centuries 
before. The same kind of interest which attaches to Belzoni, 
Denon, and Lepsius, as uncoverers of the sand-hidden pyra- 
mids and sphinxes of Egypt ; and to Young, GhampoUion, 
Eosellini, and others, as decipherers of the hieroglyphics upon 
them ; or to Layard, as a revealer of the disinterred wonders 
of Babylon and Nineveh ; and to Rawlinson, as an interpre- 
ter of the Cuneiform inscriptions upon their buildings ; at- 
taches to the naturalists of all classes. The most ancient 
book, it has been finely said, is published to-day for him who 
reads it for the first time. Herculaneum, Thebes, and Nine- 
veh were as great novelties on the day of their re-discovering 
as if they had been cities of the Mormons, built yesterday. 
Hieroglyphics and Cuneatics are, for the novice who encounters 
them, marvels as astounding as the new language can be, 
which a tribe of native Africans are asserted (I fear on doubt- 
ful authority) to have recently constructed for themselves. 
And so, although Galileo only discovered the moons of 
Jupiter, we often and unconsciously think of him as if he 
had been their creator, and, had first set them to play 
their untiring game of hide-and-seek round the stately 
planet; and so also in no irreverent spirit we call the 
laws which Kepler divined to regulate certain movements 
of the heavenly bodies, " Kepler's Laws," although he 
disclaimed the title, grandly affirming that God, whose laws 
they were, had waited some thousand years before one man; 
even Kepler, had discerned them. And so again, notwith- 
standing our conviction that the star Neptune has been 
shining in the sky since what I shall be content to call 
** the beginning," and that all the tiny planets which have 
so rapidly been added to our astronomical catalogues are 
probably as old as the sun, we cannot help feeling as if 
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^dams, Leverrier, Hinda.and their brethren, had just planted 
those lights in the sliy, and that midnight should be aenaibly 
less darfc heeause of their addition to the heavens. I have 
taken these illustrations from the most observation a.1 science, 
astronomy ; but any other science would have yielded illus- 
trations as striking. The mastodons and megatheria of 
geology pass with ua for creatures more recent than the ele- 
phants and camels which were the largest quadrupeds known 
to our fathers. Coal we think of as a newly invented, not aa 
the oldest fuel ; aluminium we deliberately call a new metal, 
although we know none older ; and gutta percha ia a new 
"gum." After all, however, the naturalist is but a disin- 
terrer, bis tool is a spade, and his newest things are gene- 
rally nature's oldest, and have taken longest to find, becatiss 
they were buried first and deepest. 

When we work as transformationalists we are like sculptors, 
not evolving a pre-esistent statue from a concealing mass, but 
bestowing a statue on a block of marble. The hollow screw 
is Archimedes' screw; the condensing steam-engine, Watt's 
engine ; the railway locomotive, Stephenson's locomotive ; 
the electric telegraph, Oersted's telegraph ; the Cryatal 
Palace, Fox and Paxton's palace. Yet as implied in what 
has been already said, we treat discoverera aa if they were 
inventors, and to make amends we call inventors discoverers. 
And although, in strictness of speech, it ia inadmissible to 
speak of Watt, as accomplished men are frequently found 
doing, as the discoverer of the steam-engine, and only 
Sancho Panza thought of invoking blessings on the man who 
first invented sleep, still the popular confusion between the 
discoverer and the inventor showa how difficult it is to assign 
the one higher praise than the other. It is better to decline 
answering, or to leave each person to answer according to his 
taste, such questions as, Is the world more indebted to 
Layard, who recovered Nineveh, or to Paxton, who created the 
Sydenham Palace ! Whether industrialism is more indebted 
to the naturalist or to the experimentalist, is a problem best 
disposed of by the logic of the child who, when asked whether 
he would have an apple or an orange, held out each hand and 
replied he would have ioth. 
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On the Structure and Habits of the Slow-Worm^ (Anguis 
fragilisy Linn.) By Daniel R. Rankin, Esq., Carluke.* 

From what is recorded in works of reference, the slow-worm 
(Anguis fragilis), though the most accessible and easily 
managed of the reptile kind, seems to have engaged the par- 
ticular attention of few naturalists. 

During several years, from daily obserration of many indi- 
viduals of uncertain age, and in every stage of development, 
from the egg till the seventh year, having accumulated a con- 
derable number of facts regarding the economy of this inter- 
esting little animal, I am enabled to give some details which 
may serve more fully to elucidate its history. 

The generic position of the slow- worm is well determined ; 
but as general descriptions seem to have been drawn from 
limited sources, from young or mutilated specimens, or from 
individuals in some phase of periodic change, confusion ap- 
pears to exist ; and in other particulars there is uncertainty or 
error. 

To secure clear and distinct delineations of objects in na- 
tural history words are seldom adequate ; but as the aspects 
of this animal, within description, may be better given if 
spoken of under divisions, that method shall be followed. 

1. Form, — The mature animal, as it is found in Clydesdale, 
is from 17 to 20 inches in length, and attains to this about 
the fourth, although its other dimensions are not fully reached 
till about the seventh or eighth year. It has a small, elonga- 
ted, somewhat angular and conical head; mouth of almost 
equal length with the head ; eyes lateral, oval, distinct, 
though not prominent; ruby iris; eyelids, and a moveable 
membrane within eyelids {membrana nictitans) ; nostrils la- 
teral, directed vertically, and situated in the second scale of 
the second row of the marginal labial scales of the upper jaw, 
the scale being reflected into the aperture. The neck is short, 
and at times is observably smaller than the head, as in the 
act of inspiring, drinking, &c. The body from the neck gra- 
dually swells to the middle, then gradually declines in thick- 
ness to the cloaca, and from thence becomes smaller and 

* Read at the Royal Physical Society, 26th November 1866. 
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smaller to the extremity of the tail, which ends a little short 
of a minute point. A specimen before me, a female fourteen 
years old, measures 14 lines (^J of an inch) round the largest 
part of the head ; at the middle of the hody, or about 4 inehea 
from the head, it measures 25 lines, and above the extreme 
point of the tail it measures 5 lines. The head is ^ part of 
the whole length — the body, including the head, being about 
8, and the tail about 9 inches. These proportions produce 
a form by no means repulsive, if the word elegant m objec- 
tionable as I'egarda a crawling thing. The animal is not 
therefore " alike thick from neck to tail ;" nor does the tail 
end quite bluntly," according to stereotyped descriptions. 
Young animals of the same, or of greater length, are more 
slender ; those, for example, of the first year are from 13 to 
14 inches long, although so slender as to bear the proportions 
of a large earth-worm, the head and body being of nearly 
equal diameter, and the tapering tail slightly smaller. A speci- 
men of the fourth year, still of slender proportions, measures 17j 
inches, and one of the seventh year bears nearly the same pro- 
portions as the more aged animal before alluded to. After 
the first year the growth is more to thickness, in proportion, 
than to length. When observed carefully the body seems 
somewhat four-sided, and not strictly round — an aspect which 
the colours of the different quarters tends to favour. 

2. Colour and External MarMngs. — The upper part (back) 
of the head and body, in the mature animal, to the extent of 
about a fourth of the diameter, is generally of a lustry yel- 
lowish-brown marbling ; each aide to the extent of one-fourth 
is of a blackish chequered gray, in some instances more in- 
tensely dark than in others, excepting on the sides of the head 
and neck, which is a kind of mottling of lighter colour on a 
dark ground, the remaining fourth or belly being of a bluish- 
gray. In passing from the back to the head there is a nar- 
rowing of the lustry part, which again swells out anteriorly. 
Two black spots mark the head — one commonly on each of the 
larger vertical scales, and in the posterior spot there is an 
( whitish point corresponding with a small opening in 

3 skull. A black zig-zag line passes down the back, di- 
viding equally the bright yellowish-brown part from the 
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posterior central scale of the head to the point of the tail. Ln 
some instances this line is more of a dovetailing character ; 
in others, there are parallel lines or dots, giving the appear- 
ance of three, five, and seven lines, in different specimens, 
and in many the centre line is entirely absent. Among 
eighteen specimens examined at the time of writing, seven only 
presented the single central line down the back, which, never- 
theless, is the prevailing form. In the young, on leaving the 
egg, and for some time after, the colour of the back is generally 
hazy yellow, with, in most instances, a straight black line down 
the back, while the under three-fourths is glossy black. But 
from the first there are distinct and numerous varieties of ex- 
ternal markings. In an animal, under observation, three 
years old, the characteristic centre line is wanting; but the 
yellowish-coloured part of the back is traversed by several 
faint dark interrupted stripes, and on each side the scales of 
the fore-part of the body are beautifully marked with spots, 
each of which consists of a dot of green and a dot of black. 
In another, sixteen months old, also without the centre line, 
interrupted dark spots pass down the body, and the scales of 
the tail are each marked by sometimes two and sometimes 
three dark streaks, which gives the tail a striped appearance. 
In another specimen, two years old, there are not only three 
black lines down the back, but between each two others less 
dark ; and these do not by any means comprise all the va- 
rieties of external markings. 

But difference of age, or exceptional markings, do not suffi- 
ciently compass the aspects of the animal, for the approach 
of the sloughing periods, which are frequent, very materially 
alters the appearance alike of the young and old. 

3. Dermal Covering and Sloughing. — The common notion 
that a serpent " casts its old skin" once in the year does not 
hold good as regards the slow-worm, though this is stated by 
most popular writers. The dermal covering of this animal, 
unlike that of serpents, but like some other reptiles and fishes, 
is a beautifully arranged system of plates of bone on which the 
scales or cuticle repose. These, what I shall call scale-plates, 
are permanent, and grow with the animal ; the scales, on the 
contrary, are frequently renewed, particularly during the 
growth of the animal. A specimen, in its eighth year, fed 
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regularly throughout the whole period while its own dormancy 
allowed, and while slugs or worms could be procured, 
sloughed ten times, and in the following year nine times ; and 
this seems, from a large average, to be a common result. In 
three years one young animal sloughed thirty-four times, and 
another thirty times. In the first year of rapid growth one 
sloughed thirteen, and other three twelve times. 

The following table gives the exact dates of sloughing of 
four specimens hatched 3d September 1845, which were easily 
distinguished, and known by the names heading the table : — 



Sloughs. 


Spotty. 


Spotless. 


Spot. 


Mag. 


Sloughs. 




1845. 


1845. 


1845. 


1845. 




1 


October 13 


October 13 


October 15 


October 11 


1 


2 


November 4 


November 5 


November 13 


October 28 


2 


3 


December 9 


December 13 


December 14 


December 7 


3 




1846. 


1846. 


1846. 


1846. 




4 


January 29 


February 1 


February 4 


January 24 


4 


5 


February 20 


February 25 


February 24 


February 14 


6 


6 


March 14 


March 16 


March 26 


March 6 


6 


7 . 


April 6 


April 11 


April 19 


March 30 


7 


8 


May 4 


May 6 


May 9 


April 25 


8 


9 


May 28 


May 30 


June 1 


May 11 


9 


10 


June 25 


July 1 


July 2 


June 12 


10 


11 


July 23 


July 26 


July 28 


July 9 


11 


12 


August 13 


August 19 


August 26 


August 1 


12 


13 


Septcmberl4 


September27 


September27 


September 3 


13 


14 


October 16 


November 8 
1847. 


October 30 


September22 


14 


15 


November 4 


February 24 


November 23 
1847. 


October 14 
1847. 


15 


16 


December 21 
1847. 


March 27 


January 5 


January 14 


16 


17 


January 24 


April 23 


February 1 


February 23 


17 


18 


February 27 


May 15 


March 1 


March 25 


18 


19 


March 23 


June 13 


March 28 




19 


20 


April 15 


July 25 


May 15 




20 


21 


May 26 


October 3 


August 16 




21 


22 


June 21 


October 27 






22 


23 


July 26 


November 19 






23 


24 


Septemberl3 


December 15 
1848. 






24 


25 


October 28 


February 9 






25 


26 


November24 
1848. 


March 5 






26 


27 


January 9 


April 1 






27 


28 


February 2 


April 28 




. 


28 


29 


April 10 


May 1 






29 


30 


May 22 


September 7 






30 


31 


June 22 








31 


32 


July 19 








32 


33 


August 13 








33 


34 


Septemberl4 








33 
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The process of sloughing is yery interesting. Eight days 
usually, but from eight to ten days, before an animal throws 
off its scaly covering it assumes a peculiar opaqueness, and 
seems less active. On the fourth or fifth day the original 
colour is gradually regained, but with less of brightness, and 
perhaps of a darker shade. On examination about the eighth 
day, the scales will no longer be found attached to the scale- 
plates, and the creature is restless. It rubs its head on the 
grass in the bottom, or on the sides of its box, first on one 
side, and then on the other, with the evident object of detach- 
ing the jaw scales, which it ultimately effects ; and so soon 
as this is the case, the rest of the process may be, and is, per- 
formed with apparent ease by muscular action entirely. The 
scales of the upper jaw being thrown up, and those of the lower 
jaw down, the head is jerked from side to side till the scales 
are relieved. A peculiar vermicular action of the body is in- 
stituted and kept up, every movement having the effect of 
gradually sliding the scales back upon each other. But this 
action does not seem to be entirely local, or directed in such 
a way as to remove the scales by gradation from the head 
backwards only, for the action is simultaneous throughout the 
entire length of the animal. The scales covering the cloacal 
valve are often carried, by the action alluded to, perhaps an 
inch backward — by extension — before the head scales are even 
free, and the scales of the extreme part of the tail are already, 
it may be, detached from the animal to the extent of from one 
to two and a half inches when the upwrinkled slough reaches 
the extremity. An example of sloughing, which, in one well- 
observed instance, began at the head and cloaca at the same 
time (from the scales giving way and separating at that 
point), more clearly illustrates the peculiar action, for each 
portion moved backward, as if each had been an independent 
slough. 

The time occupied in sloughing, that is from the moment 
the scales become detached from the head till thrown off, oc- 
cupies variously from one to two and a half hours ; but with 
assistance, or, perhaps, with such aids as the animal might 
seek in a state of freedom, the process may be very quickly 
completed. So soon as the head scales are free, if the animal 
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be taken in the hand and allowed to urge itself through the 
fingers, placed in sacli a way as to keep back the ecalea, de- 
tachment is effected in a few minutes — ^thc animal, in apparent 
ecstacj, working its way out of its skin with elevated head 
and with lightning-like rapidity, playing, in its characteristic 
■way, its long nimble tongue. But there are states, either of 
the animal itself, or arising from its treatment, when slough- 
ing seems difficult ; the scales seem too dry, are comparatively 
inflexible, and remain about the body in rings and shreds till 
bit by bit they are detached. 

4, The Slouijh. — The slough, as thrown off from the body, 
is a mass of Rcales — not huddled or inverted, but regularly 
laid one upon another and compacted into a very small space — 
an inch or two of the tail portion generally remaining free. 
When newly detached, the slongh may be drawn out to fully 
one and a half the length of the animal. The scales of the 
head, which are smooth and very varied in sizCj are so ar- 
ranged on the upper jaw as to admit of no extension, while 
those of the under jaw, with the exception of two rows of 
small scales which cover the bone, are like the other body 
scales. The largest scales of the animal are the central ones 
of the head, and those within the angle of the lower jaw, and 
the smallest are those of the labia, and of the eyelids. The 
scales of the body, individually, are also smooth, somewhat 
rhomboid, and collectively are arranged in an imbricated man- 
ner, each being encroached upon and encroaching to the ex- 
tent of one-third, and each having connection with three above 
and three below. The point of connection one scale with an- 
other is the upper border, and each reposes on its scale-plate, 
the edge of the scale extending beyond the plate ; and the 
whole is united by highly elastic tissue, an arrangement 
which admits of great expansion and flexibility. 

The usual method of enumerating the scales of snakes is 
scarcely applicable to this species of reptile, for the scales of 
the entire body, unlike most serpents, are of uniform charac- 
ter. Counting from the margin of the upper jaw along the 
ba«k, there were, in a specimen carefully examined, 273 rows 
of scales in the whole length of the animal — 7 in the head. 
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266 in the body and tail, inclusive of the conical scale which 
terminates the tail. Counting the scales from the under side, 
there were in all 278, or five more, the excess being in the lower 
jaw. From the margin of the lower jaw to the verging scales 
of the cloa<;a there were 137, and from this to the point of the 
tail 141. 

The valve of the cloaca, situated near the middle of the 
body, produces no interruption of the symmetry, or of a con- 
tinuous declination, and, indeed, it would be difficult of detec- 
tion by those who are unacquainted with the structure of ser- 
pents. It is a semilunar flap, so to speak, opening trans- 
versely, two scales deep, and fringed by six scales, which are 
adjusted very perfectly to the scales of the tail. A reflection of 
the cuticular tissue lines this flap, forming on the upper or 
body side distinct minute scales, merging in a highly elastic 
network-like structure, which surrounds the cloacal aper- 
ture, and is attached below to the marginal scales of the flap. 
This reflected portion of the scales is always thrown oflF as 
part of the slough, and is seen as a sort of pouch in prepared 
sloughs. 

The colours of the animal are derived essentially more from 
a sort of pigment which covers the scale-plates than from the 
scales themselves ; still, most sloughs have faint brown streaks 
on the back scales, and the side ones are sometimes tinged 
of a slight dusky hue ; but the scales of the belly, which look 
dark when in connection with the animal, are always colour- 
less when detached from the body. 

The scales and scale-plates are arranged in rows disposed 
backward from the centre line of the back in an angular 
manner. There are, however, instances of imperfect rows — a 
sort of indentation of a partial row, as if to meet some require- 
ment of contour or function. 

The rows are, as a rule, of equal numbers, from 28 in the 
neck to 2 in the tail ; but in every animal there are a few un- 
equal rows, and the tail ends with a single conical scale. 

The scales in the upper jaw number 160 

In the under jaw 117 

277 
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In bodj ther 



I roWB of 28 bcbUs 



^^B Stru 

^^^L Inba 

^^^1 Belo 

^^^^^lE 18 the result of the examination of only one individual. 

Of the body scales, those of the neck are smallest and most' 
numeroug,admittingconsequentljofconsiderahle expansion — a, 
condition particularly suited to the requirements of the ani- 
mal, which swallows ita food entire, and often gorges slugs of 
a size greatly diaproportioned to its apparent capacity. 

Though not very evident to the eye that the scales of the 
hody differ much in size, the fact la established. In a slough 
minutely examined, there were in one portion of the hody 29 
rows of 24 scalea each ; at the upper part it measured 22, and 
at the lowest 20^ lines. Ahove the cloaca there were found 
27 rows of 22 scales each ; at the upper portion it measured 
20J, and at the lower 17 lines. In the tail there were 60 rows 
of 12 scales each ; the upper row measured 14, and the under 
12 lines. Still lower in the tail there were 43 rows of 10 scales 
each, the upper row being 12, and the lower 8^ lines. la 
filoBghing, all the scales of the hody are thrown off, including 
those of the eyelid ; but the eyeball does not, though a common 
belief, cast a film as part of the slough, as occurs in serpents. 

5. Fragility. — Nature, always bountiful in her provisions 
for defence or preservation, has given to the Anguis fragtlis 
one which, if repulsive to mere observers, is no doubt that 
iMBt fitted to its peculiar character. It does not bite, at least 
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in no instance, during years of daily handling, did I ever 
observe the slightest approach at defence by this mode, — 
motion is comparatively slow — and it has no adequate defen- 
sive armour. The animal must seek its food ; but this is 
generally done without much exposure, for it feeds on slugs, 
&c., found low in the grass, where, too, from its mode of pro- 
gression, it is most active and powerful. Sometimes, however, 
it is found extended as if basking in the sun (probably while 
incubating, if the phrase can be sanctioned) on sand-beds, or 
on cultivated ground, helpless, in a great degree, from the 
want of aids of motion in such situations, and consequently 
is an open prey to the enemy. But whether in the grass, or 
thus exposed, it is easily found by the sparrow-hawk (Ac- 
cipiter fringillarus), its most conspicuous foe, which, at the 
season of the activity of the reptile, may be frequently ob- 
served hovering on wing above the sloping banks facing the 
south, where the animal is most plentiful. When once 
marked, escape is scarcely possible ; but the provision al- 
luded to affords considerable immunity from attack. If the 
bird seize its prey at any point below the cloaca, the reptile 
has the power of sundering the part with apparent impunity, 
and escapes ; and if in any way forewarned of danger, the 
retreat of the animal to the nearest crevice would favour the 
probability of such a result. Many mutilated specimens are 
found ; and it is scarcely possible to keep numbers that are 
subjected to daily examination without being a witness to the 
act which instinct prompts, and which seems to cause little 
pain or inconvenience. There are sure grounds for aflSrming 
that the "breaking in two'' of authors is limited to the tail. 
If violently seized by the body, the tail is, nevertheless, the 
part thrown off. When a part of the tail is separated from 
the animal by its own efforts, there seems to be no laceration 
of the structures, if the vessels and cellular tissue are excepted. 
Not a scale is torn. Eight conical processes (four pairs), 
with interspaces between each, projects from each severed 
part, and each projection consists of one-half of a short muscle 
which fits or dovetails into each other. The body part has 
the ball, and the tail part the socket, of the vertebrae. So 
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easy and harmless does this act of the animal appear, that it 
may almost be classed among the functions. 

6. Reproduction of Parts. — No sooner ia the animal sub- 
jected to mutilation than the reparative, and to a certain 
extent reproductive, process, is instituted. If the loss has 
been the result of the instinctive efforts of the animal, the 
parts seem very rugged and irregular, though, on examination, 
a sort of three-fold dislocation is found to have taken place — 
scale from scale, muscle from muscle, vertebra from vertebra. 
As in other animals in similar circumstances, lymph is thrown 
out, whicli at first covers the stump, and from day to day ia 
added to till there is a prolongation of a conical form to the 
extent of about half-an-inch, the reproduced part varying in 
length and form in almost every case— a result depending, 
apparently, on the stage of growth at which the animal has 
arrived. This new structure is at first covered by an imper- 
fect envelope, which comes off with the slough ; but in the 
course of time — from four to six months — scales are formed, 
and the reproductive process is at an end. In the case of an 
aged animal the reproduced part, at 3 inches below the 
cloaca is 5 lines ; and in a younger specimen, at 2 inches 
below the cloaca, the reproduced part is 7 lines iu length — 
the first being composed of seven rows of scales, and the 
other of ten rows, including in both cases the terminal conical 
scale. The scale-plates and scales of the reproduced part are 
comparatively strong, small, and numerous. In the first case 
the part was separated where the scales are ten in number ia 
the circumference of the tail — the new scales, at the point of 
union with the old, are twenty in number; in the other 
case the scales at the severed part are twelve — those of the 
reproduced portion, at the point of union, amount to eighteen. 
Vertebrae are not reproduced. 

7. Gestation and Hybernation. — The periods of hyberna- 
tion and of gestation of the Anguis fragilia I have never 
been able to determine by the closest observation. The ar- 
tificial method of keeping reptiles necessarily adopted by the 
naturalist for acquiring a minute knowledge of their habits, 
is not the best for all purposes. The more equal temperature 
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of a house, and confinement in boxes, are alike nnsniied for 
snccessfnl results. In all instances, in the natural state, hy- 
bernation must vary with the setting in of winter and spring 
respectively. As to gestation, if the reptile, in this country, 
has only one set of young in the year, which I am disposed 
to believe, and granting that it follows other cold-blooded 
animals, to which it has some affinity, in making the repro- 
duction of species its first efibrt after the slumbers of the 
winter ; and granting, also, that it has been rarely found in 
activity in Clydesdale earlier than the middle of April, I 
would be disposed to fix about four months as the period of 
gestation ; because, in every instance within my observation, 
the impregnated specimens found produced their young or eggs 
late in August or early in September. 

On 3d September 1845 a litter was hatched all but under 
my own eye, and I had the parent in my possession from the 
preceding June. On opening the box in which it was con- 
fined, I found seven young in great activity, with the foetal 
vascular tissues still fresh, attached to the cloacal valve, and 
four eggs, membranous oblong bodies, little larger than a field 
bean, three of which ultimately yielded their living contents, 
and one remained entire with the young one visible within. 
The young at this stage of existence were from 33 to 36 lines 
long, not thicker than a small earth-worm, and weighed from 
11 to 13 grains. In this way I became possessed of ten ob- 
jects of special interest. During the first day, one was, no 
doubt, devoured by its parent, for I found half of the tail un- 
consumed, which the little creature had in all probability 
wriggled off in an instinctive struggle. On procuring small 
slugs, the young reptiles pounced upon them with artful avi- 
dity ; and so voracious were they, that one of the slugs pro- 
vided for the old animal was seized upon, although ten times 
the weight of the creature that made the bold attempt. It 
was amusing to see the slug moving on in its even course with 
the slender reptile attached, tugging in vain for the victory. 
Though all did not grow equally, they on an average gained 
about an inch in length, with a proportionate growth other- 
wise, monthly, for the first year. Among my stock I fre- 




(Jlientlj had aborted eggs, apparently all jolk. In spring, 
theae inoffensive reptiles became among themselves pug- 
nacious. Two individuals, in particular, I had frequently 
occasion to separate from what appeared a death struggle ; 
and aa the violence was, in a sense, exceptional, I considered 
the causa belli to be sexual. 

8. Feeding, Motions, ^c. — This reptile shuns the light, 
and ia often found in long grass, or under the new laid swath, 
where food is likely to be found. In seizing its prey some- 
thing like a display of strategy is made. The object is marked, 
the animal hovers over its victim, arches its neck, and ulti- 
mately, though the action seems unnecessary, darts upon it. 
Whatever is seized is gorged, and apparently all but impos- 
sible masses are swallowed. I have seen — besides alugs, which 
it seems to prefer, and worms which it feeds on readily — very 
small froge and toads, and also caterpillars, to which it was 
restricted, taken ; and I hafo good grounds for believing that 
its own young are not rejected. The manner of seizing its 
prey would suggest that it has to deal in a state of liberty 
with animals more active than the snail or worm. The gorg- 
ing process is slow but certain ; the anait being caught, the 
Blow-worm rests for a considerable time, when a sort of con- 
vulsive opening and shutting of the jaws take place — a pauae 
and similar efforts occurring at what seems measured intervals, 
till the object disappears within the jaws. A circumstance 
which long puzzled my discerning powers, may be worth 
notice : I remarked that the bulging mouthful, made by a 
large slug, acquired a singular impulse inwards each time the 
moutji was opened, and that although the mouth was opened 
comparatively slowly, an instant snap succeeded, as if to make 
good the advantage. After careful watching, and a thorough 
examination of the machinery, I came to the conclusion that 
the peculiar teeth of fishes and of reptiles were contrived not 
only aa seizing and retaining instruments, but that in the 
opening of the mouth a necessary mechanical power was exer- 
cised by the curved teeth, which effected, in animals so con- 
structed, the needful purpose of advancing, at every such 
effort, the peculiar nutriment. The animal drinks equally 
slowly. If the water be on a level with its body, it elevates 
^ KKW sEHTEs. — VOL. V. Ko, I, — jANT:\n\ \65T. 
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its head, curves its neck, and projects its long, notched tongue 
into the fluid, withdrawing and projecting it sluggishly for a 
considerarble time. When satiated it seems delighted, raises 
ita head high, waving it to and fro, performing something 
like smacking the lipa, and accompanying the act with an 
audible chirp, a sound rarely heard at other times. Many 
were easily trained to take a drop of water from the tip of the 
finger. 

Upon a flat surface the motions of the animal are awkward 
and ineflectual ; among grass, on the contrary, it urges itself 
on eweepiagly, in a sinuous course, the sides of the body and 
tail being the motive agents. It has a very perfect reversing 
action— the retrograde motion without the slightest doubt ; 
and, in addition, it has a sort of prehensile power in its tail, 
by which it can suspend its body. The respiration is peculiar 
the animal ospirea at distant intervals, but no sooner is the 
expiration made than inspiration follows. In motion, like 
serpents, the animal is constantly darting out its long, par- 
tially-cleft tongue. When in vigour, as in a fine warm day, 
the act is like one rapid dash ; but when less energetic, as in 
the cold of the morning, the action can be made out very dis- 
tinctly to consist of three distinct waggles of the tongue up 
and down. I have long sought to interpret this singular act 
without success ; but I am disposed to think it has something 
to do either with the search after food, or with discerning ob- 
stacles. 

Skeleton . — The most notable peculiarity of the bony frame- 
work of this animal, and those of the same type, is the well-known 
existence of vestiges of the agents of locomotion — the rudi- 
ments of a quadruped form. In the shoulder there are most 
distinct scapulte, clavicles, and a sternum ; in the pelvis, be- 
sides an expansion of vertebrte, with fixed and enlarged lateral 
spines, there is a small bone on each side, scarcely connected 
with the wings of the superior sacral vertebra, which may be 
viewed either as a sort of completion of the circle of the 
pelvis, or as representing the bones of the leg. 

But there are other peculiarities in the skeleton worth noting, 
which may not have been recorded- 

In determining the co-relation of scale-plates and scales, I 
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h&d at first concluded that the former were all strictly dermal- 
Oq carefully removing this bony investiture, however, plate 
by plate from the head, it waa found that several plates, which 
in every other part of the body are dermal, had assumed the 
character of [tcrmanent bones of the head at and around the 
vertex. This is a condition which may probably exist in other 
animaU of the same type. In the alligator, and its allies, 
something of a similar nature occurs, and in the sauriana of 
the coal age, there is what may be pronounced a strictly iden- 
tical arrangement. 

In studying the skeleton of the serpent, one is constrained 
to view it as essentially a vertebral column, of very admirable 
workmanship and adaptation, surmounted by a head which, 
small as it is comparatively, seems principally to be occupied 
in giving place and development for the sentient organs, but 
which, besides, in the venomous tribes, ia a startling array of 
delicate and appropriate mafihinery for supply and defence ; 
in the innocuous serpents for the former purpose only, so ar- 
ranged as to encompass what may be viewed as an enlarged 
or elongated vertebra, the brain-pan proper, forming a small 
portion of the head, namely, in the slow-worm, one-third in 
length, or l-78th of that of the entire animal. 

In the Anguis fragilig the bones of tho head are more com- 
pact than those of serpents. It has a single row of teeth ia 
each jaw, widely apart, on a bony setting, and so placed that, 
viewed from without, half the length of the basement portion 
is concealed by an over-lapping part of the jawbone, tho 
pointed and curved portion only being seen above the edge of 
the bone ; an arrangement closely analogous to that observed 
in the bone-clad sauroids of the carboniferous epoch. 

Tho number of vertebrae in the whole length of the animal 
is 132 ; but if advantage be taken of a peculiar subdivision 
of the caudal portion, to be afterwards adverted to, the num- 
ber will be considerably greater. The whole column may 
be arranged into 2 vertebrse in the neck, 58 in the trunk, 1 
in the lumbar region, 2 in the sacrum or pelvis, and 69 in the 
tail. 

The cervical consist of the atlas and dentata, which are 
very easily distinguished from each other, the atlas having 
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two sockets, as in serpents, one which receives the ball of the 
occipital bone, and the other which receives the tooth of the 
dentata ; the dentata having two balls, the tooth anteriorly, 
and the ball common to all the vertebrae, with the exception 
noted, posteriorly. The vertebrae of the body are constructed 
on a more simple plan than in the serpent : each has eight 
articular surfaces, the socket, the ball, two articular convex 
processes for the ribs, and four articular facets. The internal 
aspect is destitute of any process ; the animal, accordingly, 
unlike serpents, has no muscular arrangemeQt on the inner 
surface of the spinal column ; and the processes (apart from 
the ribs, which are well equipped for motion), for muscular 
action externally, are small, all indicating a comparatively 
feeble action in that region. The vertebrae of the body of 
serpents, on the contrary, have each twelve articular surfaces, 
and have strong internal and external spines, with a corre- 
sponding muscular provision. 

The last vertebra of the body may fairly enough be reckoned 
as the representative of a lumbar division ; for although some- 
times provided with lateral articular convexities, like the verte- 
brae of the body, and the short processes which represent the ribs 
are moveable, or one may be moveable and the other not ; still, 
it most frequently happens that both are fixed, and, in this re- 
spect, is more like a caudal vertebra. The two sacral verte- 
brae have comparatively large lateral spines, and are developed 
appropriately for the cloacal and generative functions. The 
vertebrae of the tail, to a greater degree than in any of the 
long-tailed serpents I have examined, have a construction 
suited alike for quick, powerful, and varied action. Each 
member is furnished with six articular surfaces, and with four 
long spines, a superior, two lateral, and an inferior, which last 
is divided at its base, giving it the form of a pointed arch, in 
which the vessels, &c., find a secure passage. 

But each caudal vertebra, with the exception of a few near 
the pelvis, has in itself a sort of spike-and-facet joint, the an- 
terior third, consisting of the socket and anterior articular 
facets, being moveable upon the posterior and larger portion. 
When the extreme flexibility and strength of this part is con- 
sidered, the provision thus exemplified is at once seen to be 
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simple and adequate. So far as my observations have ex- 
tended, this peculiarity of the caudal vertebrae is unique, 
though the same, or some modification of it, may be expected to 
be found in those reptiles which have a similar action of the 
tail. 

Viscera, — The conservative and generative organs of the 
Anguis fragilis, are all but identical with those of serpents. 

Diseases. — The morbid states of the animal, which I have 
marked, resulted probably from faults in management, in a 
great degree ; but as numerous specimens were treated alike, 
and deaths were unfrequent, the causes were not distinctly 
traced to this source. Impaction of the rectum by a chalky 
matter, which appeared in every healthy dejection, to some 
extent, was, apparently, the cause of death in several instances. 
In a few instances death seemed to result from retention of 
numerous unvivified ova. But one specimen, which was long 
carefully watched, with tumours of the lower jaw, and point of 
the tail, furnished, on inspection, an example of positive 
disease. In this instance great enlargement and induration of 
the kidney on the left side was found to exist. Destruction 
of some of the vertebrae was also found ; a state which might 
have been ascribed to pressure of the enlarged kidney, had 
not the external tumours been accompanied with absorption 
of bone of the adjacent parts. The disease, in this instance, 
was therefore probably malignant in character. 
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Britiah Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Cheltenham^ August 5-12, 1856. 



The following detailed abstracts of the papers submitted bj Professor 
Goodsir to Section D. at the Cheltenham Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in August last, were prepared by the author for our last number : — 

1. On the Morphological relations of the nervous systems in the An- 
nulose and Yerteorate types of organization. 

2. On the Morphological constitution of the skeleton of the Vertebrate 
Head. 

3. On the Morphological constitution of Limbs. 

1. On the Morphological relations of the Nervous System in the Annulose 

and Vertebrate types of Organization, 

The object of this communication is to indicate the morphological 
character of the apparently different anatomical relations of the central 
portions of the Annulose and Vertebrate nervous systems. 

The term Annulose is employed provisionally, and in a morphological 
sense, as including all animals possessing a ganglionic nervous collar and 
axis, and presenting, at the same time, more or less distinct indications 
of a segmented structure of body. 

Physiologists appear generally inclined to consider the central portions 
of the Annulose and Vertebrate nervous systems as modified forms of the 
same arrangement. These forms are held to possess a general similarity 
of structure, and correspondence in function ; and the ganglionic collar 
and axis of the Annulose are assumed to be homologous either with the 
cerebro-spinal axis, or with the series of ganglions on the posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves, or with the system of sympathetic ganglions of the 
Vertebrate animal. 

In my own examination of this subject I have been strongly impressed 
with the necessity of determining the morphological character of the 
oesophageal collar, and the opposite positions of the so-called brain and 
abdominal ganglionic cord, before any satisfactory advance could be made 
in ascertaining the relations of the two forms of nervous system. The 
apparent morphological difference between them does not appear, in the 
estimation of physiologists generally, to present that obstacle to a satis- 
factory comparison which its essentially fundamental character would 
lead us to expect. The difficulty has, however, been clearly stated by 
Professor Owen, who, in discussing the relations of the endo- and exo- 
skeletons in his Lectures on Fishes, page 21, says, — ** Geoffrey StHilaire 
thought it needed but to reverse the position of the Crustacean — to turn 
what had been wrongly deemed the belly upwards — in order to demon- 
strate the unity of organization between the Articulate and Vertebrate 
animal. But the position of the brain is thereby reversed, and the ali- 



mentarj canal etill intervenes in the Invertebrate between the aortic 
trunk and the neural canal." 

I mast here premise , that while I hold the general morphological rela- 
tions of the Annoloee and Vertebrate nerTouBsystema to be identical, I do 
not conBider these two types of organisation to be mutually reducible. 
On the contrary, thej are fiindamentollT distinct, presenting difierencei 
which demand careful consideration. It is, nevertheless, incumbent on 
the morphologist to ascertain in what respects they correspond, so as to 
determine their distinGtive limits. 

My earlier conception of the morphology of the Annulose nervous system 
was ba^ed on that of Cams. I conceived that each segment of the An- 
nulose animal contains potentially an annular nervous arrangement, set 
in a plane at right angles to the axis of the segment, or longitudinal axis 
of the animal ; that the only complete nervous ring is that one through 
which the oesophagus passes ; that the ganglions on this ring are arranged 
in the various forms of superior, lateral, and inferior (esophageal 
masses ; that the nervous rings in the post-cephalic segments are aU 
incomplete above, and have their ganglions united into a single or double 
mass below ; and that all the rings are united by a series of longitudinal 
abdominal oommissurea. According to this view, the cesophageal collar, 
with its superior, lateral, and inferior ganglions, is homologous with each 
pair of segmental nerves, and the corresponding abdominal ganglionic 
centre ; the cesophageal collar being in a plane parallel to those in which 
the post-cephalic ganglions and their pairs of nerves are situated, but at 
li^ht angles to the line of the series of abdominal ganglions. 

I first renogniBed what I believe to be the real morphological relations 
of the Annulose nervous system during the delivery of a course of Lectures 
on Invertebrate Anatomy in 1819 ; but more fully and completely during 
courses on the Anatomy of the Mollusca in 1850, and on the Anatomy of 
\e Crustacea in 1851. 

I now perceived that the fundamental difference between the morpho- 
logical relations of the Annulose and Vertebrate nervous systems, con- 
sists in the position of the mouth. 

I saw that the entire asis or central portion of the nervous system 
extends along the neural aspect of the body in both types of organiza- 
tion ; but that while, as is well known—although its morphological 
importance does not appear to have been parceived — the Vertebrate 
mouth opens into the hicmal, the Annulose mouth passes through the 
neural aspect of the body. 

In the Annulose animal, therefore, the buccal entrance interferes with 
the nervous axis — passing up between the two lateral hoivea of one of 
its longitudinal commissural or inter-ganglionio cords, so as morphologi- 
cally to divide the contiauous axis into apre-stomal and a poH-itomal 
portion. 

These relations are most satisfactorily seen in the Crustacea, in which 
the so-called brain, or auprs-«Dsophageal ganglion or nervous maas is 
actually in front of the mouth, and not above it. 

In Insects, Annelids, and Jlollusoa, the bulk of the buccal mass, and 
other necessary modifications of the oral apparatus, elevate the so-called 
brain, curving upwards the morphological axis of the body of the animal. 

By comparing the indications of segments in front of the mouth, and 
their corresponding diverging appendages, with the arrangement and dis- 
tribution of^lhe nerves given off from the so-called brain, it appears very 
evident that this brain is the aggregate of the segmental nervous centres 
in Iront of the mouth. 

In like manner indicatiooa afforded by the segments, and their appen- 
dages immediately behind the month, enable ns to determine whether the 
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80-called sub-oeflophageal ganglionic mass is a single s^;mental ganglion, 
or an aggregate of antero-posteriorlj united segmental ganglions. 

In this way I was enabled to perceive that the axis or the nervous 
system of the Annulose animal does not consist of a supra-cesophageal 
mass, of an oesophageal collar, of a sub-oesophageal mass, and a continuous 
sub-intestinal ganglionic chain ; but of a continuous line of connected 
and serially homologous ganglions situated in the mesial line of the neural 
aspect of the body. 

The Annulose, like the Vertebrate animal, is developed with its ner- 
vous axia turned away from, and its haemal axis applied against, the vi- 
tellary mass * 

But, in the course of development, the mouth of the Vertebrate opens 
through the surface applied against the vitellary mass, whilst that of the 
Annulose animal passes through the aspect turned away from it. The 
Vertebrate mouth is haemal, the Annulose mouth neural. 

Rathke formerly described the pituitary body as originating in a diver- 
ticulum passing up from the pharyngeal mucous membrane through the 
basis of the embryo skull. I at one time conceived it to be probable that 
the pituitary body, and the mucous tube, in which, according to Rathke, 
it originates,might be indications in theVertebrateof a structure which, in 
the Annulose animal, is converted into the mouth. This presumed neural 
alimentary passage may be conceived as passing up between the bodies of 
the anterior and posterior sphenoid bones into the sella turcica, along the 
course of the infundibulum to the third ventricle of the brain, and through 
the cavity of that organ to its upper surface behind the cerebellum, thus 
leaving the origins of the nerves of smell and vision in the pre-stomal 
portion of the organ, while the origin of the nerve of hearing would re- 
main in the medulla oblongata or post-stomal portion of the cephalic ner- 
vous mass. The arterial circle of Willis, and other peculiar arrangements 
at the base of the skull and brain, appeared to support the view taken. . 
I shall not, however, pursue this hypothesis further, because, from the 
observations of Reichart, we know that the base of the cranium is not 
perforated in the embryo, and that the supposed canal or diverticulum was 
an incorrect interpretation of the peculiar appearances produced by the 
curvature downwards of the early Mammalian head.t 

If I have determined aright the morphological relations of these two 
forms of nervous system, we shall have advanced a step in our concep- 
tions of the anatomico-physiological relations of the Annulose and Verte- 
brate animals, and this without losing sight of the fundamental differences, 

• From the passage in his Lectures already quoted, Professor Owen would appear 
to consider the dorsal heart, with its anterior and posterior arterial trunks in the 
decapod Crustacean, and consequently the dorsal vessel in the Insect, Arachnidan, 
and Annelid, as corresponding to the thoracic, abdominal, and caudal aortic trunk of 
the Vertebrate animal. On this supposition only can we understand his assertion, 
that when the so-called belly of the Crustacean is turned upwafds, its alimentary 
canal is still interposed between the aortic trunk and the neural canal. Embryology, 
Comparative Anatomy, and Physiology, appear to me, however, to afford ample proof 
that the cardiac-arterial dorsal trunk of the Annelid, Crustacean, Insect, or Arachni- 
dan, is homologous not with the sub-spinal aorta of the Vertebrate, but with the pri- 
mordial cardiac-arterial tube in all the forms of the embryo Vertebrate, and, conse- 
quently, with the heart and trunk of the branchial artery of the Fish. If this, then, 
is the real homology of the " aortic trunk" of the Crustacean, and if its " brain" is in 
fact only a prC'Stomal portion of its nervous axis, the French anatomist was quite 
correct in his general morphological statement, although he was not legitimately en- 
titled at the time to employ the illustration. 

t I have introduced the hypothesis of a Vertebrate neural mouth (oast aside in the 
course of my examination of the subject), because I believe it will be found to involve 
relations of importance in the anatomico-physiological investigation of the pre-stomal 
and post-stomal portions of the Vertebrate and Annulose cephalic nervous masses. 
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ivelopmental and atractural, between them. Tbe researchea of Milne- 
Idtrarila, and of Newport and others, on the AnniiloEe nervous axis may 
thus be phyBio!(^ically aaaociated with those of Wagner, Schroeder Van 
der Kolk, Owsjannikow, Jacobowitsch, and Kupfler, on the cerebro -spinal 
axis ; and we may now legittmatelj enijihiy the AnniUose auimal in the 
morphological investigation of the Vertebrate skelelon. 

Omitting, for the present, the consideration of the mode in which the 
nervous systems in the Tunicata, Rotifera, and Entozoa, are reducible to 
the typEtal Annnlose form, I proceed to make some general morjAological 
rtaten-.entB, bnaedtoacertain extent on the priin-'iple indicated in this, and 
introductory to tho two following oommunications : — 

1. The morphology of any one or^nic system in the Annulose or Ver- 
tebrate animal, cannot be safely or satisfactorily investigated, without 
constant reference to the others. That it must be so is evident Jrom the 
fact, that all the organic systems are dependent on one another, in tbe 
constitution of the organism, 

2. All sound morphological inquiry demands constant reference to the 
series of embryo, as well as of adult forms. 

3. As morphology deals with forms and relations of position, it d^ 
mands a oaretul eolection of terms, and a methodized nomenclature. All 
terras involving more or less than their morphological application demands, 
mnst be avoided. Terms derived from other departments of the science, 
and having therefore an establislied technical meaning, have Invariably 
produced mipconception, when transferred for morphological purposes. 

Influenced by these considerations, and satisfied that the Annuluse and 
Vertebratetypesof organization, although fundamentally distinct, jiresent 
parallel forms of structure, and must conECquently be closely linked to- 
gether in morphological inquiry, I have to suggest a more extended and 
precise system of nomenclature for this department of the ecience. 

In the Annulone and Vertebrate types of organization, the body of the 
animal consists of a linear series of segments. To the constituent seg' 
ment, with its diverging appendages, I apply the term Somatome (aufta. 

For the purpose of avoiding circnmlocution, and of supplying a term 
for a generalized conception, and thereby facilitating morphological de- 
scription, without encroaching on zoological nomenclature, I denominate 
a segmented animal, whether Annulose or Vertebrate, an Entomosome 
— an entomosomatouB animal (tn-o/io;. aufia). 

As the constituent somatomes are invariably DrTanged in groups, in 
each of which they are more or less modified in form, or fused together, 
I find sysBomatome {<ivt. su/ta. Tiptu) a convenient desigtmtion for such 
a gronp. A typical Crustacean presentB a cephalic, a thoracic, end a 
caudal sysaomatome, in each of which there are seven somatomes — twenty- 
one in all. 

The oonstituent somatomes lie in planes at right angles to the morpho- 
logical axis of the body, and are symmetrical in the transverse, but un- 
symmetrical in the perpendicular direction. They are, however, not only 
unsymmetrical in their upper and under surfaces, hut the surfaces so 
named in the Annulose are morphologically distinct from those similarly 
designated in the Vertebrate animal. The Annulose animal moves on the 
snrtace which was turned away from the vitellury mass during develop- 
ment ; the Vertebrate animal moves on the surface which was applied to 
it during development. As the axis of the nervous system is formed at 
the surface turned away from the vitellarj mass, and the axis of the vas- 
cular system is fonaed at the surface applied to it in both types of organi- 
zation, lemploy, as moriihological designations, the term Ncuropod {nvstv. 
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«^v^) for an Annulose, and Haemapod {itfca, twt) for a Vertebrate 
animaL 

The moutli of the entomosomatons animal is inyariably situated be- 
tween two somatomes, and so that a certain number. of somatomes are 
interposed between it and the anterior termination of the body. As the 
mouth is only one of a number of openings situated between somatomes, 
I find such openings conveniently distinguished as metasamatomic. 

The mouth of the Neuropod is a neural, that of the Haemapod a hsemal 
metasomatomic opening. 

As the somatome exhibits in its structure corresponding segments of 
certain or of all the organic systems, I have found the following morpho- 
logical terms extremely convenient in referring from the segment of one 
organic system, to the corresponding segments of the others. 

For the entire framework of an Entomasome, whether this framework 
be developed in its integument or in its interior, whether it be fibrous, carti- 
laginous or osseous, I employ the term Sclerome (^xXs^o^, with the termina- 
tion of completeness). To a segment of the sclerome I apply the designa- 
tion Sclerotome (axXs^o^. nfAvu), An aggregate of more or less modified 
sclerotomes, I name a Syssclerotome (av»). Making use of my former 
illustration, the sclerome of a typical Crustacean consists of twenty-one 
sclerotomes grouped in three syssclerotomes. Again, the sclerome of a 
Mammal consists of a number of sclerotomes, grouped into the cephalic, 
cervical, thoracic, lumbar, sacral, and caudal syssclerotomes. 

For the muscular system I employ the terms Myomey Myotome^ 8yn- 
myotome ; for the nervous system, Neuromey Newrotome, Synneurotome ; 
for the vascular system, HcBmome, Hcematomet SyncBmatome ; for the 
morphologically as well as physiologically important digestive system, 
with its segments, and groups of segments, Peptome, Peptatome, and 
Synpeptatomey &c. 

Till very lately, I had not met with any indication of the actual mor- 
phological character of the so-called supra-cesophageal ganglion in the 
works of British or Foreign Physiologists. I have now found, in 
an obscure corner of Von Baer's works, sufficient evidence that he had 
recognized its pre-stomal character. His statements are contained in a 
single paragraph, which forms an episode in the middle of the second co- 
rollary of the fifth scholium of his work on the Development of the Chick 
in ovo. Von Baer holds, with E. H. Weber and Treviranus, that the 
nervous axis of the Neuropod is homologous with the series of ganglions 
on the posterior roots of the spinal nerves of the Hsemapod ; and he con- 
siders the " supra-cesophagear^ ganglion to be the homologue of the Grasse- 
rian ganglion ; but he adds, ** peculiar stress is laid on this, that it (the 
sapra-oesophageal ganglion) lies above the mouth (iiber). This appears to 
mc to be a false view of the matter ; it lies, in fact, in front of (vor) the 
mouth." He gives a diagram of the arrangement, and proceeds: ** The 
following sketch will make it evident that the so-called brain of the In- 
sect has the same signification as the posterior ganglions ; and the oeso- 
phageal ring is only a secondary formation, dependent on the breaking 
through of the mouth, permitted by the symmetry of the structure, and 
the necessary connection of the ganglions.'* 

It is somewhat remarkable that no one, even of Von Baer's own country- 
men, has, so far as I know, made any allusion to this passage. Indeed, 
he does not appear to have been himself aware of the value of the ob- 
servation, as he adduces it merely in the form of an argument in illustra- 
tion of another subject, and does not again recur to it. For my own part, 
having ascertained, on independent grounds, and publicly taught and 
illustrated, for some years the principle stated in this communication, I 
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il gratified in having this opportanity of rescuing from teraporarj ob- 

. ion, and of adducing in support of my own statement of the principle 

tlie original ancoimuement of it. made twenty-eight years ago, by one of | 

the most philosophic of modern Anatomists.* I 

2. On the Morphological Comtitution of the Skeleton of the Vertebrate 
Bead. 
In an abstract wbicb professos to give only the genera] results of my 
own inTeatigations, I cannot enter into such, critico-historical details bb 
would be neceaaary were the corresponding or opposite resulta obtained 
by other inquirers to be in every instance brought forward. I am there- 
fore obliged at present to state, in a somewhat dogmatic form, the results 
■which I conceive I have obtained, and the views I have been indaced to 
take of a subject in itself eitensive and difficult, and one to which so many 
distinguished anatomists have devoted themselves. 

Nature of the subject. — The framework of the Vertebrate head is a 
syisolerotome — that is, a, group of sclerotomes variously modified, and 
raore or less connected, so as to form a, distinct whole. The points to be 
determined are the number and modificatious of the sclerotomes in the 
Tarioas forms of Vertebrate head. There are, however, some preli- 
minary questiona which must be briefly examined. 

The source and mode of origin of the Sclerome in the VertArate 
Embryo. — The knowledge we at present possess of the aource and mode of 
origin of the Vertebrate sclerome is the result of the successive researches 
more particularly of Pander, Von Baer, Rathke, Eeiohart, and Remak, 
on the development of the blastoderma. 

Von Boer, while he adopted the doctrine of Pander regarding the so- 
" i " serous " and "mucous layers," took a somewhat modified view of 
" vascular layer," and directed attention more particularly to the 
dorsal" and" ventral folds" of the blaatoderma, in connection with the 
COida dorsalis," aa fundamental embryologicol characteristics of the 
'ertebrate type of organization. 

Among the numerous results of the researches made by Rathke in every 

lartment of Embryology , there are two which bear particularly on the 

int subject. These are his early discovery of the so-called branchial 

~ and his later recognition of the fiict that the aeries of quadrilateral 

meach aide of the " corda dorsalis," instead of being the rudiments 

vertebrK, contain potentially the germs not only of these bones, but of 

e dorsal muscles, and " probably'' of spinal nerves, 

Seichart supplemented the previous observations of Rathke on the de- 

Yelopment of the "branchial" or "visceral lamin*," and of the naaal 

and maxillary portions of the face. 

Finally, Remak has ascertained, on independent grounds, that each pair 
of the dorsal quadrilateral bodies, usually considered as the rudiments of 
Tertebrat, becomes developed superiorly into a right and left mnsoular 
plate, and inferiorly into a pair of spinnl nerves, with their ganglions, 
along with the rudiments of a vertebra and pair of riba, the nerves being 
in front of the sclerous elements. In thecoarse of development a chaiij 
takes place in this " primordial vertebral system." The rudimenla oft] 
Tertebral arch and riba move backwarda, from their original site ondor 
the posterior margins of the overlymg muscular plates, to the anterior 
margins of the pair of muscular plates immediately behind, and become 
united to both pairs. A transverse division takes place at the 

■ I amidentally diaoovercd, a few weeka agn, tbat Prntvaaor Huxloy had published 
trt(u]>,ti<uii of portiona of Von Bacr'a worUa in the Scientific Memdra for 1853. This 
judJoiaua Mlection I'onUlDS the pn^inge r^feired (a intn; puper. (1>ec. 
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in the rudimentary central masses of each of the primordial vertebras. 
These changes constitute a new order of parts — -the order or arrangement 
of the " permanent vertebral system." Thus, the products of the develop- 
ment of a single primordial vertebra are — 1. A pair of spinal nerves, with 
their ganglions ; 2. The vertebral arch and pair of ribs immediately 
behind this pair of nerves ; 3. The anterior part of the body of the ver- 
tebra to which this arch and ribs are attached ; 4. The intervertebral 
disk in front of it ; 5. The posterior part of the body of the vertebra in 
front ; and, 6. The group of spinal muscles between these two vertebrsB. 
The bones, muscles, and nerves of the abdominal and thoracic wall are 
formed by an extension downwards, and adhesion of the lower or costal 
portion of the ** primordial vertebral system " to the inner surface of the 
external of the two layers into which the " primary abdominal wall ** 
divides. This outer or adherent layer of the " primary abdominal wall " 
becomes the areolar layer of the integument, and enters into the forma- 
tion of the limbs. The inner layer, separated from the outer by the 
pleuro-peritoneal space, forms, with its fellow of the opposite side, the 
Wolffian bodies, reproductive glands, spleen, permanent aorta, mesentery, 
and the muscular and serous covering of the alimentary tube. 

From these remarkable observations of Remak, it would appear that 
the sclerome of the Hsemapod, from the anterior part of the neck back- 
wards, originates as a series of independent sclerotomes, and that, con- 
temporaneously with each sclerotome, a corresponding myotome and 
neurotome take their rise in a common primordial segment of blastema. 

The cephalic portion of the early Vertebrate embryo is peculiar, more 
particularly, according to Remak, in the nonappearance of distinct " pri- 
mordial vertebrae,'' and of the subsequent changes which result from their 
development. The great divisions of the brain and of the cerebral nerves 
indicate, indeed, the segmented character of the entire structure, but I 
am inclined to believe that, in the present state of the subject, these indi- 
cations are not to be depended on for the determination of the segments 
of the embryo or adult head. It appears to me that the segmented 
structure of the brain is to be looked for, not in its greater masses, — those 
developments on its upper surface in which it differs from the spinal 
cord, and by the possession of which it becomes a brain, — ^but in the 
series of groups of ganglion cells, the nervous centres of the cerebral 
nerves, whatever the typical number of these may be, arranged along its 
base, and strictly homologous with the groups of ganglion cells which 
undoubtedly constitute the morphological segments of the spinal cord. 

The " visceral," or ** branchial laminae " afford, in the present state 
of the subject, a more secure embryological basis for the determination 
of the segments of the head. The so-called '* first visceral lamina," the 
one in which the mandibular arch is developed, and the two succeeding 
"visceral laminae," those in which the anterior and posterior segments 
of the hyoid of Mammals and Birds are formed, must be looked upon as 
embryological indications of three cephalic segments. 

On the under surface of the forepart of the embryo head, in front of 
the so-called " first visceral lamina," there are five processes, in which 
are developed the palate and pterygoid, the maxHlary, malar, and 
lachrymal, the intermaxillary and nasal bones. The first of these 

E recesses on each side extends obliquely forwards from the " first visceral 
imina" towards and under the eye. It is the so-called " superior maxil- 
lary lobe." The second process on each side — the ** lateral frontal pro- 
cess" of Reichart — passes down in front of the eye, the eye being situated 
in the cleft between it and the former process. The fifth process is si- 
tuated in front, and in the median line. It is the *' anterior frontal 
process " of Reichart. The clefts or notches between this process and 
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the " lateral frontal proceaa " ore cuDsidered by Batbke and Reichart to 
be the external nostrils. 

Now, in regard to the so-called '■ Buperior maxillary lobee,'' it U 
clearly established that the palate and pterygoid Bones are formed in 
them, but there is no sufficient evidence that they contain, the germs of 
the superior maxillary bones. No traces of the superior maxillary bonw 
app«ar until tbeee so-called "aujierior maxillary lobes" have eji tended 
forwards, and united with the " lateral frontal processes " and the '' nasil 
process," and until the maxillary margin has become considerably ex- 
tended, I am, therefore, of opinion that the " lateral frontal processes " 
of Beicbart are, in fact, the real maxillary lobes, and cootaia not only 
the genus of the lachrymal, but those also of the maxillary and malar 
bones. This view of the place of origin of the soperior maxillary is in 
accordance with the adult relations of these bones. The position of the 
superior maxillary is in front of the eye ; the orbit being, in fact, an 
expanded cleft between it and the palate bone. 

Again, the nasal bones of the Mammal are formed in the upper part, 
and the intermaxillary bones in the lateral angles and palatal lobes of 
the " anterior frontal process." The notch or clefV on each side of this 
prooess cannot therefore become the external nostrils, for these are not 
sitoated in the Mammal behind the inlermaxillary bones, but in front of 
them. From these circumstances, I am inclined to consider the external 
nostrils of the Mammal to be formed by tho transyerse union of the 
palatal lobea of the "anterior irontal process;" and by the formation of 
Ihe caxtiloges of the external nose ui the mesial portion of the free 
margin of that process, 

Emhryologists generally consider the Bo-^;alIed superior maxillary lobes 
to be the upper portions of the '' first Tiscera! lamina " bent forward, 
and the "lateral and "anterior frontal processes" to be the snper- 
added Btiuctures in no way related to the "visceral" or "branchiaJ 
lamiun." It appears to me, however, that the general aspect, the rela- 
tioDS, and the. changes undergone by tbem in development prove these 
parts to be serially homologous with the " visceral lamince," and to be, 
nke them, indications of the segmented structure of the head in front of 
the so-coiled first visceral arch. The HM^led superior maxillary lobes 
indicate a segment of which the palate and pterygoid bones are elements. 
The " lateral frontal " indicate a second segment containing the maxil- 
lary, malar, and lochrymai bones. The external margins and angles 
ofthe "anterior or frontal processes " indicate an intermaxillary seg- 
ment; and the development of the mesial jiart of the same process into 
the cartilages of the nose indicates a segment probably only fully de- 
veloped in the Mammalian bead. 

In addition, therefore, to the " visceral laminEs " behind that one in 

I which the mandibular arch is formed, there would appear to be a series 
of less developed '' visceral laminae " in front of it, all of which, in ad- 
dition to other structures, give ike to hsDmal arches of tbe sclerome, and 
Indicate a number of corresponding sclerotomes. 
Ofthe Primary or Fibrous Sderomt. — The bones and cartilages to 
jrMoh, from their palpable character, the attention of anatomists has been 
Hith^to chiefly directed, are parts only of the Vertebrate sclerome. 
They ore imbedded in a continuous fibrous matrix which, variously 
dified, binds them together, and co-operates in their general 
lad functions. This matrix forms a more extensive, and, in 
Bpects, a more important element of the sclerome in the lower 
toe higher Vertelwata ; and if viewed in the former in connection with 
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its early stages of development in the embryo, it will be found to be ar- 
ranged on the plan of the " primordial vertebral system." It is most 
satisfactorily studied in the Fish, and particularly in those forms in which 
the bones and cartilages are feebly developed. The fibrous element of 
the sclerome forms the sheath of ** corda dorsalis" in the Lancelot, and 
envelopes the column formed by the bodies of the vertebm in other 
Fishes. It then bounds the neural and haemal cavities, and from these 
cavities passes in the mesial plane above and below to the neural and 
hsBmal margins of the body. Corresponding cartilaginous and osseous 
parts are imbedded in these fibrous neural and haemal laminse. 
From the right and lefl sides of this deep or central system of fibrous 
laminae, other laminae extend outwards between the myotomes and 
are connected to the deep fibrous layer of the integument. The bones 
usually distinguished as ** additional ribs," " upper ribs,'* ** epipleural 
spines," *' diverging appendages," are imbedded in these metamyotomio 
laminae ; and as the class of radiating bones to which these so-called ad- 
ditional ribs belong may be conveniently distinguished as actinapophyses 
(uxrto-tyoa) i I apply the term actinal to the metamyotomic fibrous 
laminae of the sclerome. As those dermal bones or plates which, &om 
their histological as well as their teleological characters, certainly con- 
stitute elements of the sclerome, are formed in the layer of the integu- 
ment to which the actinal sclerous laminae are attached, this integumentary 
fibrous structure must be considered as constituting a dermal sclerous 
lamina, and so completing the fibrous portion of the sclerome. 

The sclerome thus consists fundamentally of a fibrous structure, which 
surrounds the ** corda dorsalis," bounds the neural and haemal cavities, 
forms a mesial septum above and below, separates the myotomes from 
one another, and, under the integument, envelopes the deeper parts. 

The Development of Cartilaginous and Bony Elements %n the Fibrous 
Sclerome. — The immediate development of certain bones firom or in a 
fibrous matrix, and of others in cartilage previously formed in it, has 
given rise, among other questions, to one, as to whether the former are 
to be included in the vertebrate system of bones. Now, while I admit 
the importance of the embryological and histological facts which the 
discussion of this question has afforded, I am inclined to think that a 
histological bias has influenced both the views which have been taken of 
it. Why certain bones originate in a fibrous matrix, why others originate 
i n cartilage which has been previously formed in the same matrix, are ques 
tions of undoubted importance, but which at the same time cannot legiti- 
mately be put in opposition to the unity of the fully developed sclerome. 

Of the Cartilaginous and Bony Elements, and of the general Mor^ 
phological Constitution of the Sclerotome. — A sclerotome is, funda- 
mentally, a segment of the fibrous sclerome, and the series of fibrous 
sclerotomes is indicated by the actinal laminae, each of which, for reasons 
to be afterwards stated, ought probably to be considered as potentially 
double, that is, as consisting of two layers, one belonging to the sclerotome 
behind, the other to the sclerotome in front. 

The fully developed Haemapod sclerotome is therefore a fibrous struc- 
ture, in which all the cartilaginous and osseous parts are formed and 
embedded. With regard to these cartilaginous or osseous elements, I 
shall at present only direct attention to certain points which bear on 
the constitution of the sclerotomes of the Head. In doing so, I must 
bear testimony to the general applicability and convenience of the terms 
employed by Professor Owen to designate the elements of his typical 
vertebra, venturing to suggest modifications in their application only 
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where I am compelled to difier from him in regard to the relutio] 
elements themselvea. 

The term ■'centrum" ia highly useful as a designation for the cartila- 
ginoos or osseong maas formed around the " corda dorBalis," whatever the 
constitution of that mass may be. 

The neurapopbjses or hard parts developed in the lateral neural 
lamins are " typically" two at least on each side. Not only are there 
two on each side in the trunk sclerotomes of certain cartilaginous and 
probably osseous Fishes ; hut there are two on each side in certain 
cephalic sclerotomes in at least Fishes and Reptiles. Professor Owen 
admits one neorapophysis only on each side of his typical Tertebra. He 
accounts for the additional pair in the spine of the sturgeon on the prin~ 
ciple of " vegetative repetition;" while the additional elements in the 
neural arches of certain cephalic vertebrs he at one time considered sa 
parapophyseal, and latterly as diapophyseal elements. But it appears 
to me that a principle of " vegetative repetition" is out of place in a mor- 
phological question ; and aparapophysis cannot, according to Professol 
Owen's archetype, be intercalated between a, neurapophysis and a neural 
spine ; nor can a diapoph}rsis become an independent element. 

The superior or posterior spinous process, " neural spine," or (as a 
more convenient general designation) metaneurapophysis, is developed 
in the mesial neural tihrous lamina. As this element ia situated in the 
mesial plane. It is potentially double, and its right and left halves be- 
come depressed and more or less flattened out in the cephalic sclerolumeB, 
With the neurapophysis it completes the neural arch. 

The cartilaginous or osseous elements developed in the lateral and 
mesial hxmal lamina? of the fibrous sclerotome constitute the heemal arch. 
The fundamental character of the inferior or haemal arch, as I understand 
it, consists in this that its constituent elements talce their rise at or close 
to the inner surface of those " ventral laminae" or " folds" in the em- 
bryo, which form the lateral and inferior walls of the Tlsceral chamber. 
Every htemal arch, therefore, within the antero-posterior range of the 
alimeutarj tube must, according as it is more or !ess developed, neces- 
sarily Inclose that lube more or less completely. Accordingly no arch 
within the range of that tube, if it excludes the tube, can be consideredas 
a, htemal arch, merely because it incloses great bloodvessels. Again, 
before any arch beyond tho range of the alimentary tube can be con- 
sidered as a proper hffimalarch, its development must have been ascer- 
tained ; or its relations to those muscular, vascular, but more particularly 
nervous elements, which constitute In their respective systems the 
arrangements corresponding to the heemal arch in the sclerotome, must 
have been determined. 

I must confess therefore my inability to discover the precise view of the 
htemal arch taken by Professor Owen. Judging from hia diagram of the 
" ideal typical vertebra," and from his general treatment of the subject, a 
— .chevron bone in the Reptile or. Mammal, or that portion of the cervical 
■yortebra in certain Birds which completes the canii beneath the centrum, 
■'Mpresents the primary typical form of this arch. It would also appear 
to fbUow from his doctrine, that the expanded form of hiemal arch, pro- 
vided for the lodgment of the central organ of circulation, and presented by 
the thoracic segments, Is a secondary formation'_the result of the removal 
of the primary hiemal arch from its "typical" position under thecentrum, 
and Its intercalation between the elongated pleurapophyses. But this 
doctrine appears to me to involve embrjological contradictions. The 
relations of these primary and secondary forms of ha?mal arch In the 
neck and throat respectively are not explained by it. The so-called 
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hasmal arch onder the cervical yertebra of the peiicaii is nndoabtddly 
haemal in function ; but as it excludes the oesophagus and trachea, it can- 
not be the real or morphological haemal arch. In other words, this so- 
called haemal arch cannot have been formed in the " yisoeral laminae" of 
the embrjo neck. 

Again, it is difficult to conceive how the pleurapophyses and haemal 
arch of Professor Owen's ** ideal typical vertebra" can be developed to- 
gether in the ** ventral folds*' of the embryo. For, according to the 
doctrine of Professor Owen, a pleurapophysis may, in different instances, 
present two sets of relations. In the thorax it is attached by opposite 
ends to adjoining sclerous elements, and lies in the wall of tiie haemal 
chamber. In the neck and tail it is connected to its own vertebra at one 
end only, and docs not lie in the wall of the haemal chamber. The mode 
in which the continuously arranged elements of the costal arch of a Bird — 
the " pleurapophyses," " haemapophyses," and " haemal spine" — are de- 
velop^ in the embryo is known. But it is difficult to conceive how the 
detached and peculiarly arranged " pleurapophyses" and *' haemal arch" 
as represented in the " ideal typical vertebra," or exemplified in a proxi- 
mal caudal vertebra of a Reptile or perenni -branchiate Amphibian, have 
assumed the j>o8itions they occupy, if they belong to the same group of 
elements — that is, if they all spring from or originate in the wall of the 
visceral chamber. 

Is the pleurapophysis a fundamental or primary element of the haemal 
arch ? In other words, is it originally developed in the wall of the 
visceral cavity, and in certain instances afterwards extruded from it? 
or is it merely a secondary element in the haemal arch, that is, formed 
externally to, or away from it, and only intercalated into it in certain 
vertebrae ? 

As a rib, so far as its development has been traced in the series, ap- 
pears to be formed in the inner layer of the ** visceral lamina;" and as it 
is previously connected or continuous with the diapophyseal portion of the 
neurapophyses, its head and neck being secondary formations, I am in- 
clined to consider the caudal transverse processes in the Mammal, Lizard, 
and Amphibian, as lying in the position of the original ** ventral folds;" 
and that, therefore, the feebly developed *' pleurapophyses" of this region 
are the only representatives of its haemal arches ; while the chevron 
bones have no title to this morphological distinction.* 

* In dissecting lately a large crocodile, I found that an aponeurotic membrane ex- 
tended outward^ and curved downwards on each side from the extremities of the 
caudal transverse processes. These aponeuroses met one another in the mesial line 
below the tail and were there joined by a mesial aponeurosis which extended down from 
between the chevron bones. A layer of fat one-third of an inch in thickness lay on the 
outside of the lateral aponeuroses ; and embedded in it the hsamal divisions of the 
spinal nerves extended outwards, downwards, and backwards, like a series of inter- 
costal nerves. The lateral muscular mass of the tail arranged in myotomes with 
meta-myotoinic fibrous laminae, nearly as distinct as in the fish, lay on the outside of 
the layer of fat. Each of the lateral aponeurotic cavities was occupied by the 
" femoro-p6ron6o-coccygien" muscle of Cuvier, which arose from the under surfaces 
of the transverse processes, the sides of the chevron bones and mesial aponeurosis, 
and passed out of the cavity through a space left in its outer wall behind the ischium 
to be inserted into the thigh bone. The mesial membrane divided above ; its two 
laminae corresponding to the limbs of the chevron bones, and passing in front into the 
walls of the pelvis. 

This arrangement appeared to me to indicate that the transverse processes, the 
lateral aponeuroses, and the haemal divisions of the spinal nerves, were in the position 
of the proper haemal arches of the tail ; that the two aponeurotic chambers constituted 
in fact, together, the abdominal or visceral cavity, divided by the mesial lamina, and 
occupied by a pair of muscles, referable to that group of muscles which in the trunk 
Ue on the inner surface of the visceral chamber ; and that therefore the chevron 
bones are not real haemal arches, but subcentral developments. 
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Tlie proceBsea which complete the cnnal under the posterior cranial and 
anterior trunk ceiitrnma in certain Fishes, and of the cervical cectrnins 
in certain Birds, are prohahly of the same nature as the chevron bones, 
which, according to Joh. Miiller, appear to be developments of the in- 
ferior pair of constituent pieces of the centrum, 

We are entitled, then, to roqaire that every part to which the pleura- 
pophj-seal or hamapopliyseal character is attributed, should have been 
proved hy direct observation, or otherwise, to have been developed in the 
" ventral folds." 

It appears to me very doubtful whether there arc sufflcient grounds for 
limiting the number of morphological elements in the hremal arch to one 
pair of " hiemapophysea" and a " li^mal spine ;" or to a pair of " pleura- 
pophyses," u pair of " hiemapophysea," and a, "haemal spine ;" while an 
increase in the nnmber of sclerous pieces is accounted for by the principle 
of " vegetativerepetition/'or " teleologieally." Whileladmit the group- 
ing of the elements of the more complex heemal arches into an upper and 
a lower aeries, I am compelled on philosophical grounds to deny that the 
auhdivision of a " plaurapophysis " or of a " hEemapophysig," is beyond 
the range of morphological law ; or that morphology and teleology are 
distinct in the sense that the latter principle provides for what the 
former is insufficient. Morphology and teleology are merelj- opposite, 
becanse, in the at present phase of science, necessary anthropomorphic 
aspects of the same Divina principle evinced in the laws of organization. 

TTntil then we know more than we do at present of the laws which re- 
gulate the nomher of " centres of chondrificafion and ossification ;" and, 
until the constitution of the inferior vertebral arches in the embryo and 
ndult seriee has been more fully analysed, I cannot give my assent to the 
Bipression for a httraal arch involved in Professor Owen's osteological 
doctrine. 

I must here allude to a point which does not appear to have attracted 
that attention which it deserves. None of the hiemal arches of the head 
inclose the htcmalasia. If we are to consider the so-called median and lateral 
frontal with the saperior maxillary lobes as visceral lamincc, then, as such, 
they have no primordial relation with the hmmal axis, which, under the 
form of the cardiac-branchial tube, extends forward as far only as the 
Bo-called "first visceral lamina." After the hiemal arches have been 
formed in "the first and other visceral laminte," usually so called, of the 
head, the haamal axis is found to he excluded from them. It i^ in conse- 
quence of this remarkable developmental arrangement, that the heart, 
bronchial artery, and its branches, luthe Fish and Amphibia, are situated 
below and external to the skeleton of the branchial apparatus. 

Before pointing out what appear to me to constitute certain of the de- 
velopmental conditionson which this peculiar relation of the htemal arches 
of the head to the hffimal axis is dependent, I must direct attention to an- 
otber relation, in which the cephalic hiemal arches are peculiar. The 
hsemal arches of the head are in immediate contact with the alimentary 
tube ; they are lined by the mucous membrane, which is also in contact 
with their centrums. Thereis, m fact, no extension of the peritoneo-pleuro- 
pericardiac space into the head . The cephalic portion of the primary abdo- 
minal wall (Kopfseitenplatte of Remak) becomes from the first united to the 
corresponding portion of the cephalic primordial vertebral system (Kop- 
furwirbelplatte) ; and the former, instead of dividing into two htyers, one 
for the wall of the alimentary tube, and another for the waUof the visceral 
cavity, with a serous space between them as in the trunk, becomes, in 
co^ unction with the latter, perforated by the branchial clefts. 

The hEemal portion of the head, therefore, is distinguished from the cc 
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refpondiiig portion of the trunk, in presenting meta-somatomie defls, in 
liaving no seroos cayity, and in having the haemal azis external to the 
hasnud arches of its sclerotomes. We are not jet in possession of suffi- 
cient data to explain these yarioos peculiarities of the head in the HsBm»- 
pod. I must direct attention, however, to the following £wts, which bear 
upon the cephalic exclusion of the haemal axis. The anterior portion of 
the primordial alimentary tube, from the cul-de-sac in which it terminates 
in front, back to its vitellary margin, consists essentially of two parts ; a 
cephalic portion, terminated by the cul-de-sac, is bounded laterally by the 
" visceral laminae," from the so-called first pair of laminae badrwards, 
and becomes developed into the pharynx ; and a cervico-thoraco-abdo- 
minal portion, bounded laterally by the anterior portion of the primor- 
dial vertebral system of the trunk and the corresponding portions of 
the primary ventral wall. The primordial haemal axis (heart and bran- 
chial artery) is formed within the pericardiac space, on the inferior 
aspect of the posterior or trunk portion of the tube from which are after- 
wards developed the oesophagus, stomach, duodenum, liver, pancreas, and 
lungs. The heart and pericardium are at first comparatively large, project 
downwards, and only pass backwards at a comparatively late period into 
the interior of the haemal arches of the thoracic sclerotomes in Reptiles, 
Birdn, and Mammals. The cephalic portion, or pharyngeal cul-de-sac, on 
the other hand, does not present originally any traces of the development 
of the haeraome. This may be to a certain extent explained by the great 
comparative development of the cephalic portion of what would have 
been formerly considered the ** serous layer" of the blastoderma. The 
extremities of the so-called ** first visceral laminae** have in fiut ap- 
proached one another below, before the apex of the cardiac tube has ad- 
vanced so far forwards as to communicate with them. The precise con- 
ditions, however, which determine the formation of the sclerous elements 
of t}ie mandibular, hyoidean and branchial arches on the inside of the 
corroHf>onding vascular arches, remain to be ascertained by future inquiry. 
At present 1 can only conceive of these conditions as in some way depen- 
dent u{)on the developmental relations to which I have alluded. 

TlieHO relations of the haemal arches of the head must be taken into 
consideration in determining the signification of the branchial arches of 
the Amphibian and Fish. The division of the sclerous system, into dermo, 
neuro, and splanchno skeleton was first systematicaUy carried out by Garus. 
I was (;arly brouf^ht, by the study of the works of the philosophical and 
ini^iiuumH Dresden Anatomist, to adopt this three-fold division of the skele- 
ton, 1 })uve latterly, however, been induced to reject as untenable the 
dcx;irin(j of a splunchno -skeleton. I believe it may be confidently asserted 
that no structure referable in any way to the skeleton is developed in or 
around any })ortion of the mucous layer of the vertebrate alimentary 
iuUi beyond that part of it which belongs to the head ; in other words, 
beyonrJ the pharynx, or part perforated by the branchial clefts. The 
mandibular, hyoidean, branchial, and pharyngeal arches, the cartilages of 
the larynx, trachea, bronchial tubes, and lungs, are all primarily de- 
veloped in immediate relation to the cephalic portion of the alimentary 
tube. 

It is remarkable that those who refer the branchial and pharyngeal 
arches to a splanchno-skeleton, have not adduced the external position of 
the haemal axis to these arches as an argument in support of their opinion. 
On this ^ound, however, the hyoidean, and, I believe, the mandibular arch 
also, as internal to the first, or to the first and second aortic arches, would 
be also thrown into the system of the splanchno-skeleton. Carus has ac- 
cordingly done so in the case of the hyoidean arch ; but Professor Owen, 
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■loolcing the fandamuntal embryologicol relations which indisaotublf ' 
'^Mmneet all these archnt as seriuUy hDmologous. hoHa the hyoideon to be 
a " Etrong-, bony, pereiatent arcli of the true endo-skeleton. ;" while, on 
grounds which appear to me altogether secondary, he refers the branchial 
and pharyngeal to the iplanchno-skeleton, and thus relieTeshimeelf of the 
onus of determining their "homologiea, ' From the view I have been 
led to take of this subject, I am under the necessity of considering these 
arahea as true hiemal arclieB, and aa certainly referable to the eudo-skele- 
ton as the mandibular arch itself. I also, lor the same reason, conceive 
that the complete morphology of the skeleton of the head includes the 
homologieB of the cartilages of the larynx, trachea, and lungs. 

The cartilages aud bones developed in the actinal fibrous laminse an i 
most important elements in the sclerome. In the head they are varioosly 
modified and arranged, not only for the protection of organs, but also aa 
•.system of props to afford additional security to the fundamental parts of 
"" 1 skeleton. In the trunk they are chiefly subservient to the myome. 

ley thus eiliibit their highest development in the framework of the 

lbs, for the entireconstitutionofwMcli they alone, I believe, supply the 
i^Aeroents. 

The bony rays developed in the meta-myotomic lamirre of Fishes ex- 
hibit the most elementary forms of actinapophyses. Here, again, I must 
differ from Professor Owen, who limits the number of these ■' diverging 
appendages" to one — generally attached to the pleurapophysis — on each 
side of the vertebra. This " epipleural element " he considers to be a 
part of the endo-ekeleton, while the additional radiating bony filaments he 
refers to the exo- skeleton, and recognises in them a manifestation of the 
principle of " vegetative repetition." While I admit that the so-called. 
" epipleural spines" are themostoonstant of these bones, yet as the other* 
are developed in the same flbroua membrane, which has, moreover, do 
primary relation to the dermal system, 1 cannot see on what grounds 
they can be excluded from the endo-skeleton. As, again, I cannot avail 
myselFof the principle of "vegetative repetition" in a morphological 
inquiry, and as I find all of these " additional ribs " connected with im- 
portant modifications of the myome, I account for their presence teleolo- 



gically. and hold, therefore, that they must also be explicable morpho- 
logipalty. 

The question as to the typical niimber of actinapophyses in a sclero- 
tome cannot, it appears to rae, be determined in the present state of the 
science. Their existence and general morphological relations having bees 
ascertained, the conditions which determine their position and number 
mnst remain for future inquiry. 

On these grounds I cannot, with Professor Owen, regard the brancM- 
ost^al rays on each side colleclively as a single " diverging appendage." 
I not only recognise on each side of the hyoidean arch of the osseous fish 
one series, but a double series of actinapophyses. This double arrange- 
ment of the bronchioategal rays has not, so far as I know, been recorded. 
One series of these rays are attached along the otiter, and therefore mor- 
phologically anterior Burfa<«, and the other along the inner, and there- 
— I posterior surface of the cerato-hyal ; but as the two series are at- 
led, the one to the upper, the other to the lower part of the bone, 

ly form together a single range for the support of the branchiostegal 

^ a similar but mora developed form of this double arrange- 
ment of actinapophyses in the variously modified cartili^inous o 
osseous double styles or plates which are attached to the convei 
the branchial arches for the Eiipport of the respiratory membrane a 
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OMeoDS Ftfhes. These ImmcliiAl actiiuipopli jmb alto exhibit that jointed 
or mnltiarticalate stmeture so genenllj presented bj the Tmya of the 
mesial and bilatend fins. 

This leads me to obseire, that I hare not been able to satisfy myself 
of the truth of the doctrine at present generally held* that the inter -spinons 
bones and rajs of the mesial fins belong to the denno-skeleton. I admit 
thst, in eertain instances, these fins present more or less dermal bone in 
their composition ; but I cannot see how fin-rajs, firom which the skin 
and sub-cutaneous texture may be stripped, can be consdered as portions 
of the dermo-skeleton. These rays can scarcely, I eoneeiye, be referred 
to the dermo-skeleton in the cartilaginous Fishes; and as the rays of the 
bilateral fins resemble those of the mesial in their histological as well as 
in their general relations, they ought to be placed in the same cat^ory. 
The rays of the mesial, as well as of the bilateral fins cannot, therefore, 
in my opinion, be consistently excluded from that portion of the sclerome 
usually denominated neuro- or endo-skeleton ; but like other elements of 
the endo-skeleton which approach the dermal sclerous fibrous lamina^ 
they may coalesce with dermal bone. 

I have been led to consider the inter-spinous bones and mesial fin-rays 
as actinapophyseal elements. With reference to the mesial position and 
characters of these bones, I would remark, that it appears to me to be 
quite permissible, on morphological grounds, to look upon each inter- 
spinous bone, with its corresponding &i-ray, as consisting of a right and 
left actinapophysis mesially united, — ^that is, to consider the right and 
left halves of which they consist in the young fish as fundamental elements 
of opposite sides of the body. This yiew of the actinapophyseal character 
of the bones of the mesial fins appears to be supported by the occurrence 
of double anal and caudal fins in monstrous fishes, and also by the so- 
called urohyal bone. The relations of this bone appear to me to indicate 
that it is not referable to the basohyal elements of the arch, but to the 
Actinapophyseal. I recognise it as consisting of two of these elements 
fused together at the mesial plane. 

I am further supported in the view which I take of the actinapophyseal 
character of the inter-spinous bones and mesial fin-rays, by the well- 
known and hitherto unexplained antero-posterior duplicity which they 
exhibit in certain fishes. In the Pleuronectidae, for instance, the inter- 
spinous bones are attached in pairs, one bone in front and another be- 
hind each spinous process. £i these instances I conceive we have ex- 
amples of mesial anterior and posterior actinapophyses in each sclero- 
tome. The corresponding fin-rays are, it is true, alternate, but this does 
not affect the general principle, when we keep in view the remarkable 
antcro-po8terior movements of certain elements of the sclerome discovered 
by liemak in the embryo, and the highly important observations of Pro- 
fessor Owen with reference to the alternations of some of the elements of 
tlio spine in certain Reptiles and Birds, — alternations undoubtedly re- 
ferable to movements of the kind discovered by Kemak. 

In the head actinapophyseal elements are generally bar-like, or more 
or less flattened from without inwards. From the peculiar forms assumed 
by these elements in the head, an anterior actinopophysis of one sclero- 
tome may meet a posterior one from the sclerotome in front, so as to 
form together a bar-like or flattened bridge, or buttress, between the two. 
These bridge-like connections of neighbouring sclerotomes are not un- 
frequently completed bj the fibrous basis of the sclerome. In Birds, and 
the typical Lacertians, indeed, in which the actinapophyseal elements 
exhibit remarkable adaptations, the fibrous matrix in which they are 
imbedded, and by which they are connected, forms an essential feature of 
their arrangement. 
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The setinapophyBeol elements of a eclerotorae are to be distinguished 
aa htenial and neural — those attached to the hKmal and those connected 
with the neural archea. The bsmactinapophyaea are the most usual 
and namerons, and have hitherto been alone recognised aa such bj ana^ 
tomists. I shall therefore at present only remark, in reference to the 
neuractin apophyses, that I consider as Buch the neural range of " addi- 
tional ribs, the interspinous bones and rays of the dorsal fins, and of the 
neural half of the caudal fin in cartilaginous fishes, and aUo the inter- 
iieural cartilages, to which attention was first directed by Joh.Milller. In 
the cephalic sclerotomes, the neuractinapophysea constitute the aa-called 
" sense capsules" and the system of "muco-dermal bones." The so- 
called '■ muco- dermal bOnes" have been latterly referred by the con- 
tiaental anatomists to the dermo-skeleton. I am, nevertheless, inclined to 
believe, that when the general morphological relations of these bones, 
and their eiistencti In at least Reptiles and Birds, are taken into consider' 
ation, they wUl he admitted as eieraents of the endo-skeleton. They are 
Dot the only bones in the head of the osseous Fish which are traTersed 
by mucous tubes ; but from their superficial position they gcneraCy are 
so, and from the same circumstance are frequently overlaid by dermal 
bone. Professor Owen has adopted the doctrine of the muco-derpal cha- 
racter of these bones, and includes the lacbrynial among them. Believ- 
ing the lachrymal to be a cephalic neuractiiwpophysjs, I cannot assent 
to the rejection of this bone from the endo-slZeleton, and more parti- 
cularly to referring the perforation which generally charactorisea it to 
the system of dermal mucous canals. The lachrymal canal is a meto- 
aomatomic opening. It is the remaining portion of the cleft between the 
maxillary and palatine visceral laminec. The lachrymal bone is situ- 
ated at the upper end of this cleft, at the extremity of that metasoma- 
tomic space m which the eyeball is situated — viz., the orbit. The 
lachrymal bone is therefore grooved or perforated by an integumentary 
canal which, as a portion of one of the original clefts in the wall of the 
face, is retained in the adult as a passage for the secretion of the lachrymal 

The most important cephalic neuractinapophysea are those fibrous, 
cartilaginous, or osseous structures which support and protect the nose, 
oye, and ear. They eihibit their fundamental character most distinctly 
in the Cyclostomatous and Plagiostoraatoua Fishes, in which they oonsirt 
of sessile or pedunculated cartilaginous cups or capsules attached to the 
outer margins of the cranium. In the other Vertebrata these " sense 
capsules," variously modified in form and texture, become more or less 
involved in the w^ of the cranium. In their fundamental form they 
mast be considered aa parts of the endo-skeleton, homologous in tha 
Hiemapod with those parts of the dormo- skeleton of certain Neurojiods, 
such OS the Crustacean, which carry the oi^ns of sense, and are serially 
homologous with its masticatory and ambulatory limbs. 

Professor Owen refers the " sense capsules" to the splancbno-skeleton. 
But the organs of hearing, vision, and smell, are developed not from oi 
in connection with the mucous layer of the blastoderma, but from tha 
so-called " serouH layer" — that is, from that superficial layer which 
produces the skin, its appendages, the cerebro-spinal axis, and tha 
primordial vertebral system. It appears to me that it would have 
been more natural to refer the sense capsules, as De Blainville did, 
to the dermal system ; but their histological, embryological, and gener^ 
■" ' itiona, indicate, I believe, their real nature as pm^ of the neura- 

iThe most complex and important development of the aetinapophyseal 
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elements of the sclerome are those arrangements whieh constitnte the 
framework of the limbs. As, however, I find myself compelled to dissent 
firom Professor Owen's determination of the anterior pair of limbs as the 
haemal arch and ** divergent appendages" of the occipital vertebra ; and 
as I also dissent from his general doctrine of limbs, I shall reserve mj 
observations on the subject for a separate communication. 

The osseous formations in connection with the snbint^omentary 
fibrous lamina constitute collectively the dermal portion of the sderome^ 
As the constitution of the ezo-skeleton does not immediately bear on the 
object I have in view, I shall merely observe, in reference to it, that a 
more extended and systematic investigation of its structure and morpho- 
logy is at present very much to be desired. 

Prom the statements already made, it will be observed that I consider 
that the most general conception we can at present reach of a vertebra 
or sclerotome, is a somewhat expanded or detailed form of Yon Baer*8 
ideal transverse section of the Vertebrate Animal, which is based on the 
original neural and hsemal foldings of the blastoderma from the sides of 
the corda dorsalis. With reference to the further development of the 
idea, I venture to express my decided opinion, that formally to announce 
the archetypal number of elements in a segment of the skeleton is a 
premature attempt at generalisation, and that a dogmatic statement on a 
subject of this kind must have a greater tendency to check legitimate 
induction the higher the authority from which it emanates. 

TJie modifications which occur in the Sclerotomes towards or at the 
front of the Head. — It is generally admitted, that in tracing back- 
wards the series of sclerotomes in a vertebrate animal, they become mo- 
dified in form in proportion to the withdrawal of the other organic sys- 
tems, until at last the sclerotome may become a mere nodule or filament. 
Although it is also generally admitted that a certain amount of deteriora- 
tion takes place in the sclerotome towards the anterior part of the 
cranium, the nature and extent of the change has not hitherto been pre- 
cisely determined. I find that it presents, according as the nasal fossae 
are or are not present, two forms. 

First general form of deterioration. — The deterioration is much less in 
the first form than in the second. The first form may be best observed in 
the Mammal, in which alone the nasal cavities are complete. The nasal 
fossae of the Mammal are bounded below by a series of at least four 
haemal arches, the palatine, maxillary, intermaxillary, and ali-nasal, 
which, along with the soft parts, form collectively the palatal vault of 
the mouth, with the upper lip and under surface of the external nose ; 
these three continuous surfaces forming in fact the anterior part of 
the sternal or haemal aspect of the head, the palatal portion being in- 
closed within the mouth in consequence of the elongation of the lower 
jaw. If now the sclerotome, of which the intermaxillary bones consti- 
tute the haemal arch, be examined, it will be found to present superiorly 
the two nasal bones, as its neural elements ; but which, instead of bound- 
ing along with their corresponding centrum, a neural space, assist the 
intermaxillary bones in forming two spaces, which are completed, and at 
the same time separated from one another by the centrum, which no longer 
separating a neural from a hsemal space, separates a pair of lateral neuro- 
h»mal spaces, or nostrils, from one another. This modification of the 
sclerotome depends, primarily, on its not being required to enclose a seg- 
ment of the neural axis ; and, secondarily, on its co-operating in the forma- 
tion of the nostrils. This form of sclerotome, in which the centrum 
passes from above downwards, I denominate catacentric, to distinguish it 
from the ordinary form in which the centrum passes across, which, there- 
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I, I also occasionally find it convenieiit to indicate as the diacentrio 
n of flclerotone. The passage from the diacentric to the calacentric 
form ii eiemplified in the ethmoidal sclerotome, the hremal arch of which, 
consisting of the pair of maxillorj bones, enters into the formation of the 
nasal passages. The centrnm of this sclerototne haa assumed the form of 
amore or less compressed plate, which, while it retains its lateral cuuneo- 
tions with the neurapophjses, extends at the same time more or less up- 
wards into the neural space, and downwards between the nostrils, which. 
under this sclerotome and the one behind, consist of a ntesiallj bisected 
hsemal cavity. 

The anterior terminal sclerotome in the n on -proboscidian Manmals is 
cartilaginous and catacentric. Its neoro-hiemal chambers are closed in 
front by the junction of tlia anterior margins of its neural and hamal ele- 
ments. In consequence, too, of the position of the external nostrita, which, 
as metasomatomic oiffinings, are situated between the hiemal elements of 
this sclerotome and thoge of the sclerotome immediately behind, its hiemal 
elements are tilted forwards, eo that towards their junction with the 
neural elements, their sternal margins are continuous with the dorsal line 
of the nose. In the more developed forms of this sclerotome, from one to 

. three hiemactin apophyses on each side enter largely into its arrange- 
In the proboscidian Mammals, instead of being greatly developed, as 

f Jnight naturally be expected, this sclerotome is, on the contrary', mnch. 

' simptified. In the Tapir the hseniapophyses have disappeared, while in 
the Elepliant, tbe neurapophj'ses alone exist in a comparatively undeve- 
kped form. I believe, however, that it will ultimately be admitted, that 
the proboscis is not a mere elongation or development of the external nose, 
like the pseudo- proboscis of tbe Bear, Racoon, and Coati, but a aysBoma- 

Becond general form of deterioration, of the Sderotome at the front 
the Bead. The character of this form of deterioration may be best 
..served in the intermaxillary or vomerine sclerotome of the osseons 
Tiah. Instead of being reserved for the purpose of forming por- 
iiaaa of nostrils, the neural space no loqger required for the lodg- 
ment of a segment of the neural axis disappears entirely, the neura- 
'|Kiph;ses being at tbe some time generally absent. The centnun may 
alto disappear, or may ejiiat in the form of a cartila^rinous nodule ; a 
pair of neurajjojihyses may therefore form the entire sclerotome. These 
hsBmapophyses generally estend outwards and downwards from one 
another, or from the centrum if it exists at the mesial plane. Tbej form 
together, therefore, an arch suspended at its centre, with its piers unsup- 
TOrted. The hsmapophyses of the two sclerotomes immediately behind, 
form Tespectirely two arches, tbe maxillary and palatal, suspended by 
their centres from the base of the skull. The centres of these three 
arches are, however, morphologically their approximated piers, the actual 
oentres, their sternal or hsmal conjunctions are not completed in the 
OBseoua Fish, in consequence of the noiiformation of the nasal fossse. 
These three incomplete hsmal arches »:tain their embryonic form of 
impei^ect visceral la.min». They do not bridge across to form a palate, 
:ftnd therefore the first complete h»mal arch ia the. osseous Fish is the 
['mandibular. Tbe palate in it is, therefore, like that of the Mammal, 
morphologically a portion of the external surface of the animal. But tbey 
differ from one another in this respect, that tho palate of the Fish is a 
primary, that of tlie Mammal a secondary surface. 

Numher of Sderotomee in the Verlehrnte Head. — It has tended not a 
■little to throw discredit on the vertebral theory of the skull, that its ad- 
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Yocates have differed macli as to the noinber of its constituent vertebrae. 
I am inclined to think, that these discordant views are the result of 
a tendency in later inquirers to be influenced bj that a priori, or 
** transcendental" method, characteristic of those German and French 
anatomists with whom the subject originated. For my own part, so £ur 
from coinciding in the received opinion, that the number of s^ments in 
the vertebrate head is the same in all its forms, I believe that it varies. 
I shall state in the sequel the grounds on which I hold the number of 
sclerotomes to vary slightly in the heads of the ordinary forms of verte* 
brata. 1 am, however, inclined to believe, that there are indications afford- 
ed by embryology and comparative anatomy, of the existence in certain 
forms of vertebrate head of a considerably greater number of sclerotomes 
than has been generally supposed. I base this conjecture, first, on the 
system of cartilaginous nasal segments in the Cyclostomes ; and, secondly, 
that if the head is to be distiniruished embryologically from the trunk, by 
the presence of '' visceral laminae" separated by clefts, then not only tho 
Cyclostomes, but the still more remarkable Branchiostoma indicate a nmn- 
ber of cephalic segments, and a form of vertebrate structure, of which, in 
the present state of the science, it can only be said, that such a form is 
deducible from the vertebrate type. 

I recognise in the head of the Fish, exclusive of the Cyclostomes, six 
sclerotomes ; in that of the Amphibian and Reptile also six ; with the 
exception of the Crocodiles, in which the seventh is feebly developed ; 
in that of Birds, six ; and in that of Mammals, exclusive of the Proboeci- 
dians, seven. 

I find it more convenient to examine these sclerotomes ^m before 
backwards ; and I distinguish them provisionally by the following 
designations—* 

1. HhINAL. 5. POST-SPHENOIDAL, 

2. YoMEBiNE. 6. Temporal, 

3. Ethmoidal. 7. Occipital. 

4. Pre-sphenoidal. 

Keeping out of view, therefore, the Cyclostomatous Fishes and the 
Proboscidii^n Mammals, which present indications of a greater number, 
the Vertebrata generally possess all the sclerotomes enumerated above, 
except the Rhinal, which exists only in Mammals and Crocodiles. 

On a fundamental difference between the cranium of the Mammal, 
and that of the Bird, ReptilCy Amphibian, and osseous Fish. — ^In my 
earlier attempts to unravel the intricacies of this subject, I found myself 
opposed by difficulties in passing from the Mammalian to the lower form 
of cranium, and vice versa, I afterwards discovered, that this mainly 
depended on the reciprocal development and atrophy of the meta-neura- 
pophyseal elements of four sclerotomes in the two forms. In consequence 
of this, we had been hitherto confounding the frontal bone, or meta-neura- 
pophysis of the ethmoidal sclerotome of the Mammal, with the so-called 
** proper fronts bone," which is in fact the meta-neurapophysis of the 
pre-sphenoidal sclerotome of the Bird, Reptile, Amphibian, and osseous 
Fish, an element of which there are, and this only in rare instances, 
faint or doubtful traces in the former ; and pari passu, we had been 
confounding the parietal bones, the double meta-neurapophysis of the 
post- sphenoidal sclerotome of the Mammal, with the so-caJled parietals, 
the largely developed meta-neurapophyses of the temporal sclerotome 
of the Bird, Reptile, Amphibian, ^d osseous Fish, elements which 
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are much reduced in size, and masked in the former. Among other 
important cranio relations indicated in the existence of these two forniH 
of cranium, I would, here more particularly note their hearing 
enrapholon. Of the two forms, that of the Fish, Reptile, ani 
while it adheres to the conuoon type, is modified mainly in relation to 
the organs of smeU, sight, and hearing. That of the Mammal, also 
adhering to the common, tyye, is modified in relation to the cerebrum 
proper — to that nervous structure superimposed upon the series of gan- 
glionic masses at the base of the brain which are serially homologous 
with the spinal cord. 

Ehinal Sclebotomb — In Mammals. — The principal parts of the cra- 
nium which remain unossified in the Mammal are the nasal septum and the 
cartilageB of the nose. Of these, the unossified portion of the nasal sep- 
tum IB the anterior prolongation of thebasuljiortionof the so-called " pri- 
mordial cranium." It is conseqnently a continuous mass of cartilage, but 
's nevertheless referable to three sclerotomes ; its superior porti 



The rhinal sclerotome in the Mammal Is fibrous, cartilaginous, andcata- 
centric. Its centrum, formed by the anterior portion of the nasal septum, 
extends from its neural to its hiemal margin. Its right and left neural ele- 
ments are the so-called superior or triangular cartilages of the nose. They 
maybe continuous with or merely attached to the neural edge of their cen- 
trum. The anterior margins, or angles of these cartilages, and the corre- 
sponding point of the septum or centrum is the absolute anteriortermination 
of the animal, or more precisely of its morphological axis. The ridge 
of the nose downwards and forwards to that point is neural or dorsal; 
beyond it, although continued in the same line, the ridge is btemal or 
eterual. 

The two alar cartilages are the hiemapophyses of this sclerotome. 
Variously modified in fonu, they aro more or less firmly attached to the 
lower margins of the upper cartilages. In front they are attached to the 
septum, to which also they are more loosely connected round the tip of 
the nose, being fiwquently folded in on the ridges of the septum. In the 
fibrous membrane occupying the sides of the space between the posterior 
margins of the alar cartilages which together constitute the haemal arch 
of their sclerotome, ond the anterior margins of the intermaxillary bones 
which form the htemal arch of the succeeding sclerotome, there are gene- 
rally a number of variously modified cartilaginous pieces. These pieces 
are teleologically highly important elements of the rhinol sclerotome. 
Morphologically they are actinapophysea, When fully developed, they 
are &ree on each side attached to the alar cartilage. In the Ox and 
other Huminants, the superior actinapophyses is an irregular lamina, 
which, imbedded in the fibrous membrane, assists in supporting the wall 
of the nostril. The second is a thick, short bar, articulated to the alar 
cartilage in front, and jointed behind to the corresponding element of the 
vomerine sclerotome, by which arrangement it is immediately connected 
with the inferior turbmal bone, which is an actinapophyseal element 
of the ethmoidal sclerotome. The third or inferior rhinal actinapophy- 
sb is a crutch-like cartilage, articulated to the alar element by its 
stem, which is bent inwards, then downwards, and outwards to the 
margin of the nostril, which it supports by its curved transverse por- 
tion. In the Bear, Racoon, and Coati, the two superior actinapophyses 
are much developed, and, along with the neurapophyseal, form the car- 
tilaginous wall of the trunk-like nose, or pseudo-pruboscis. In tlie Phaco- 
choer the acuminated nasal bones curve down toward the intermaxillary. 
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to as to separate the neural elements of the rhinal sderotome from one 
another. The rhinal centrum is therefore much diminished in extent ; 
bat is, at the same time, strengthened for the support of the nasal bnckler 
hj a deposit of bone. The hsemapophyseal and a^ctinapophyseal elements 
are thus pushed outwards, along with the nostril, so as to produce that 
breadth for which the snout of this Fig is remarkable. In Man the rhinal 
actinapopbjses are reduced to the sesamoid cartilages. In the Solipeds 
they disappear altogether. The so-called semilunar cartilage of the Horse 
is, in fact, the alar cartilage itself, the internal inferior angle of which, 
much elongated, supports the inner margin of the nostril, as the trans- 
verse limb of the crutch -like inferior actinapophjsis of the Ruminant, 
supports the outer margin of the orifice. 

The rudimentary Rhinal Sclerotome in the Crocodiles, — ^In the Cro- 
codiles, as in the Mammalia, the vomerine sclerotome is traversed by 
the nasal fossee, which open therefore in front, instead of behind it, as in 
the other Reptiles and in Birds. It is evident, therefore, that if the 
Crocodiles do not possess, like the Mammalia, a rhinal sclerotome, their 
external nostrils must present an exceptional arrangement ; for, instead 
of being metasomatomic, they must be terminal. I find, however, that 
in the Alligator, the hoods which extend from the anterior inner margins 
and septum of the osseous external nostrils consist of dense fibrous tissue, 
covered by the muscles which act upon them. This double fibre- muscular 
hood is so arranged on each side as to have the oblique slit-like nostrils 
situated between their outer margins and the intermaxillary edges. If 
a plate of cartilage were developed in the margin of each hood, the whole 
arrangement would occupy the position, and exhibit the relations of an 
ali-nasal cartilage — a rhinal hsemapophysis, or neurapophysis, as in 
the Elephant. 

Vomerine Sclerotome — In Mammals, — In the Mammal the vomerine is 
a perfect catacentric sclerotome. The nasal bones are its neural elements, 
as they occasionally run together, and are evidently, as has been ge- 
nerally admitted, serially homologous with the frontals and parietals ; 
they must be viewed as meta-neurapopbyses, the neurapophyses being 
absent in the absence of a nervous centre. The intermaxillaries meeting 
below form the hsemal arch, and the centrum consists of the vomer, with 
a corresponding portion of the cartilaginous nasal septum. 

The vomer is a bone peculiarly Mammalian. It may be said to make 
its appearance as a developed element, along with the completed nasal 
fossae. But its development in the Mammalian series is not only depen- 
dent on the nasal fossse, but on the intermaxillaries, with which, as will 
be shown in the sequel, it is invariably connected. Its passage backwards 
under the centrum of the ethmoidal sclerotome to abut against that of 
the pre-sphenoidal, is, as will also appear, a Mammalian peculiarity, and 
an instance of that antero- posterior elongation and of that overlapping 
arrangement so frequent in the adaptation of the cephalic centrums to 
one another. 

When the inferior turbinal bone, an actinapophysis of the ethmoidal 
sclerotome, is highly developed, as in the Ruminants, a strong flattened 
bar of fibre -cartilage is attached to the inner aspect of the ascending 
process of the intermaxillary, and widening out into a soft curved 
cartilaginous plate, completes the fore part of the inferior turbinal 
connecting it at the same time to the second actinapophysis or tur- 
binal process of the ali-nasal cartilage. I look upon this appendage 
as a haemactinapophysis of the vomerine sclerotome ; and serially homolo- 
gous with the second or turbinal haemactinapophysis of the rhinal, and 
with the turbinal hsemactinapophysis of the ethmoidal sclerotomes. 
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These hteniactmapophyses have all of tliera been enclosed within the 
nasal chamber daring developraent ; having pasaed in throngh the meta- 
Bclerolomie clefts, instead of forming parts of the naeal wall, or projecting 
from its otitsF aspect. 

Vomerine Sclerotome in the Croeodilm. — It ia remarkable that the fa- 
miliar fact of the peculiar position of the external nostrils of the Croco~ 
diles should not hitherto hare attracted attention. They open in front 
of the intermaxillariea as in the Mammals ; whereaa, in the typical La- 
oertiani, and in the eitinct Plesbsaurs, lethjosaura, and Pterodactjles, 
in the Ophidians, AinphibisnH, and BirdR, tbey opes behind these bones. 
On this peculiarity in the Crocodilea depends the very perfect develop- 
ment of the anterior part of the nasal septum. Along with the complete 
and perriaas intermaxillary arch, we £nd a complete although cartilagi- 
nous vomer. Of that part of the extended nasal septum of the Crocodiles, 
corresponding to the Mammalian nasal septum, the only ossified portion 
is an elongated single or double slip along the lower edge of its eth- 
moidal region, and continuous with the elongated presphenoidal centrum. 
Profeaaor Owen considers this slip of bone as the Tomer. I will only ob- 
serve at present, that holding the vomer to be invariably in relation to 
the intermaiiUaries, I can only conceive, as the vomer in the Crocodile, 
that elongated cartilaginous portion of the nasal septum which extends 
beneath the elongated nasal bones to the intermaxillary suture. 

Vomerine Sclerotome in Typical Lacertiant. — In the proper Lizarda 
this sclerotome is imperforate. The iniermaxillaries not only close in 
at the palate, but in front also ; the more or leaa elongated and combined 
ascending proceaaes joining the united or distinct naeal bones. The 
centrum, is represented by the anterior part of the cartilaginous septum. 
The two bones usually described aa the double vomer of the Lizard belong, 
as I shall endeavour to show in the sequel, to the suoKeding sclerotome 
— the ethmoidal. 

Vomerine Sclerotome in Bird». — The vomerine sclerotome of the Bird 
consista principally of the intermasHlariea, but partly of the persistent 
anterior portion of the primordial cranium. The intermaxillariea speedily 
unite below and in front, an aa to form the first and principal part of the 
beak. Their united ascending processes extend up to the so-cnlled 
" principal frontal bone," and separate completely the so-called nasal 
bones. In the sequel the evidence will be adduced on which I found ray 
belief that the hone called in Birds the " frontal," or " principal frontal, 
is not the frontal of the Mammal ; but that the two ao-called nasal bonei 
in. the Bird are the two halves of that bone which in t)ie Mammals is 
coiled frontal. If so, where are the naaal bones of the Bird ? as the as- 
cending processes of their inlermaxillaries, which occupy the proper po- 
sition of the nasals, have not been observed as separate centres of ossifica- 
tion ; and as the greater number of Cbeloniitn Ii«ptiles want these bones, 
and resemble Birds in the general character and homy covering of their 
beaks, I am inclined to believe that the nasal bones are deficient as ossified 
elements in the Bird. In young birds, after boiling or maceration, the 
osseous elements of the beolt may be removed, and the anterior part of the 
primordial cranium brought into view. In the forepart of its septum 
we again recognise the vomerine centrum, but more or leaa deficient in 
certain Birds &om tlie septal perforation peculiar to them. The upper 
margin of the cartilaginous septum, where it is in contact with the 
ascending processes of the intermaxillaries, flattens out into a lamina, 
which partly roofs over the external nostril on each side. These mar- 
ginal processes of the cartilaginous vomerine centrum extends down ia 
front, so aa to line the fore and under part of the nasal fossm, project- 
ing somewhat behind the interma.xillary margin of the external nostril. 
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The broad projecting upper portion of the cartibginotts septun oeeupiefl 
the position of the nasal bones, while the inferior portions projeet from 
behind the intermaxillaries, like opercular actinapophjses. In the 
Chick the part of the primordial craniom jost described as belonging 
to the vomerine sclerotome, presents an opaque aspect and fibro-cartila- 
ginous structure, contrasting with the hjalme cartilage posterior to it-^ 
a peculiarity pointed out by Reichart as characteristic of certain portions 
of the primordial cranium. It will be observed that I do not consider 
the bone or bones usually called *' vomer*' in the Bird as correctly desig- 
nated. In the sequel I shall indicate the grounds on which I hold these 
bones to be the upper elements of the palatine arch. 

The Vomerine Sclerotome in Chelonian Reptiles. — The intermaxil- 
laries in the Chelonian, united below, complete the front of the palate 
alveolar margin, and floor of the nasal fossas. The only trace of ascend- 
ing processes which they present, is a compressed spine which projects 
upwards at their junction in the median line of the nasal opening of the 
cranium. The lateral margins of that opening are formed by the 
maxillaries alone; its upper margin by the so-called pre-frontals, 
except in Hydromedusa and certain fossQ forms. The cartQaginous 
septum of the nasal fossae extends up from the intermaxillary suture to 
that of the prefrontals. 

Is the Chelonian vomerine sclerotome modelled on that of the Crocodile, 
or of the Bird ? The Chelonian presents the first stage in the remarkable 
development of the nasal passages exhibited by the Crocodiles. But the 
general deficiency of the nasal bones, the indications of ascending processes 
of the intermaxillaries in the mesial plane, the formation of the posterior 
margins of the external nostrils by the maxillaries, appear to me to show 
that in the construction of its vomerine sclerotome, the Chelonian differs 
from the Crocodiles, and resembles the typical Lacertians, the Ophidians, 
Amphibians, and the Birds. The cartilaginous lining of its nasal fossae, 
a remnant of its primordial cranium, projects, in general, a little be- 
yond the margins of the osseous nostrils, as in Birds ; but in Trionyz 
and Chelys, the projecting margins run forward together in the form of 
a double cartilaginous proboscis. 

The Vomerine Sclerotome in the osseous Fishes. — ^I have already de- 
scribed the general constitution of the vomerine sclerotome of the osseous 
Fish, as one form of deterioration of the forepart of the cranium. Its 
centrum, the vomer, when it is present, is merely a cartilaginous nodule 
in the longitudinal axis of the basis of the cranium, in front of the bone 
usually described as the ** vomer," but which I believe to be the centrum 
of the ethmoidal sclerotome, — ^the neural elements, and those scale-like 
bones, which Cuvier recognises, I believe correctly, as the nasals. Pro- 
fessor Owen considers these bones to be the turbinal divisions of the 
olfactory *' sense capsules" ; and, according to his doctrine of the sense 
capsules, elements of the splanchno-skeleton. If Professor Owen under- 
stands by the turbinal divisions of the olfactory sense capsules, bones 
homologous with the inferior turbinated, or even the so-called ethmoidal 
turbinated bones of the Mammal, it is difficult to understand, on embryo- 
logical principles, how, as splanchnic bones, and as developed in connection 
with the maxillaries, they come to be situated under the integument of the 
upper surface of the head. It is, moreover, questionable, whether the 
sclerous capsule of this, or of any of the special sense organs, is ever divid- 
ed, and its parts separated from one another, under such relations as 
those presented by the so-called " turbinals" and " ethmoidal" of the 
osseous Fish. 

The intermaxillaries form the principal and more peculiar elements of 
this form of vomerine sclerotome. The nasal fossae being entirely absent, 
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the merely fibrous olfactory seiise capsule is subcutaneo 

under cover of the nasal bones (turbinals) ; the vomer is 

as a BBptriun, but merely to supply a. fulcrum fur the intermaxillarieB, 

which may even constitute the entire Eelerotome, but are neyer united 

below, so as to fonn a, complete hfcmal arch. 

The Ethmoidal Sci-ehotome. — The ethmoidal sclerotome, and the pre- 
sphenoidal immediately behind it, present, in the different forms of 
Vertebrata various remarkable modifications of tlieir elementfl, partly 
dependent on tiia position of the olfactory lobes of the brain, partly on 
the position of the olfactory capsules themselves, partly on peculiar 
odjustmeats of the nasal foaete, and on tlie arraugementa Bubeervient to 

The withdrawal from behind forwards of the neural aiis, in the course 
of development, from the posterior extremity of the neural canal is 
accompanied by well-known changes in the evacuated, but rapidly 
increasing posterior trunV aclerotijioea. Corresponding, but much more 
remarkable changes, to which attention has not been hitherto sufficiently 
directed, accompany the withdrawal from before backwards of the 
anterior part of the brain from the ethmoidal and pre-sphenoidal sclero' 
tomee. The neural portions of these sclerotomes assume more or less of 
the catacentric character — they become demicatacentric. The neural 
chamber of the ethmoidal sclerotome of the Mammal, in addition to a 
portion of the cerebrum proper, lodges its homologous segment of the 
neural axis. In the Bird the neural chamber of this sclerotome ia com- 
pletely evacuated by the neural axis, which not only leaves it, but with- 
draws in part also feimt the pre-sphenoidal. The absence of the anterior 
eitremity of the neural axis from the neural chamber of the ethmoidal 
sclerotome, is accompanied by the division of that chamber into a right 
and left compartment by a mesiolly laminar centrum, the two compart- 
ments being occupied by the olfactory capsules. The olfactory lobes in 
the Bird are not only withdrawn from the ethmoidal sclerotome, but 
retreat to a certain distance backwards in the neural chamber of the 
pre-sphenoidal. To this eatent the chamber becomes catacentric ; but 
instead of its two resulting compartments being occupied by new struc- 
tures, having only to transmit the olfactory nerves, their outer walls 
collapse npon the mesially laminar centrum, and very generally disappear 
almost altogether, so as to leave the nerves uncovered on the sides of the 
laminar centrum as they pass forward to the ethmoidal chambers. The 
neural chamber of the ethmoidal sclerotome of the Bird, containing only 
the olfactory capsules, is so connected with the bones of the face, and 
with the neural arch and centrum of the pre-sphenoidal, as to be more or 
less moveable along with the lower mandible. The ethmoidal in the 
Mammal is thus seen to be the anterior cerebral sclerotome, while in the 
Bird it becomes the posterior facial sclerotome. 

In the Eeptile both the ethmoidal and pre-sphenoidal sclerotomes are 
evacuated by the neural axis, the olfactory nerves alone passing along 
in the compressed tubular, partially-catacentric neural chamber of the 
latt«r — the ollkctory capsules occupying the right and left chambers of 
the former. In ReptOes, however, the very varied forms assumed by the 
bones of the face, and more particularly by those of the [lalatjne arch, in 
relation to the nostrils, and the arrangements for mastication, produce 
numerous remarkable modifications of these two sclerotomes. 

In passing from the Eeptile to the Fish, the ethmoidal sclerotome may 
be said to gather together its scattered elements, and to present a cen- 
trum and neural arch frequently as compact as the Human ; but modified 
by the deficiency of nostrils, and by the withdrawal of the neura! as is. 

Ethmoidal Centrum and Neural Archin the Mammal. — The human 
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eraniam, as the most perfect in the higher of the two forms of skall, 
will not unfrequentlj be found to afford a clue to the signification of 
bones which, being only applied to their final purposes in it, are more 
or less masked in the other Mammalia, and apt to be misunderstood 
altogether in the Fish, Beptile, and Bird. If we examine in connec* 
tion the two bony masses, which, in the current nomenclature of 
Human Anatomy, are distinguished as frontal and ethmoid, they will 
be seen to constitute a ring, the space within which is greatly dilated 
behind, in consequence of the vast expansion, more partictdarly of 
the upper and lateral portions of the m>ntal; while it is diminished 
to a tubular chink in front, and is so indistinct towards the nasal 
fossae, that the older anatomists named it ** foramen caecum." The 
development of this bony ring shows it to consist of five pieces. These 
are, the mesial plate, including the crista-galli of the ethmoid, the lateral 
masses of the same bone, including the corresponding halves of the 
crebriform lamina, and the two halves of the frontal. We have here 
therefore a centrum, a pair of neurapophyses, and a divided meta-neura- 
pophysis. The pair of olfactory nervous centres, which terminate in &ont 
the entire series of segments of the neural axis, are the segments of that 
axis, homologous with this neural arch and centrum. In the Mammalia 
only, is the upper part of this neural arch expanded and adapted for the 
protection of the more or less developed forepart of the cerebrum proper. 
In the central portion and lateral masses of the ethmoid, and in the frontal 
bones of the Mammal, I recognise the centrum and neural arch of a sclero- 
tome, which I provisionally distinguish as the ethmoidal. 

Centrum and Neural Arch of the Ethmoidal Sclercftome in the 
osseous Fish. — The more or less concurrent statements of Oken, Bojanus, 
Greoffroy, Cuvier, and Owen, as well as the relations of the bones them* 
selves, leave no doubt as to the homology of the so-called pre-frontals of 
the Fish. They are neurapophyseal elements, the lateral ethmoidal masses 
of the Mammal in another form, and minus the ossified olfactory capsules. 
The median bone superimposed upon the " pre-frontals" of the Fish, and 
which has been very generally held to be the united nasals, and the spine 
of the olfactory vertebra, must be homologous with the frontal bone of 
the Mammal, if its relations to the "pre-frontals" and olfactory nerves 
of the former are compared with those of the ethmoid and frontal bones, 
and the olfactory nerves of the latter. Professor Owen, while he adopts 
the determination of the superior median bone, as the united nasals, also 
holds by the hitherto unanimous opinion of anatomists, that the median 
bone armed with teeth, situated below the pre-frontals of the Fish, is the 
vomer. Guided by the ethmoid of the Mammal, I cannot see in this bone 
aught else than the homologue of the central element of the Mammalian 
ethmoid. The vomer is a Mammalian bone ; if it appears in the Fish at 
all, it is a cartilaginous or semiossified nodule between the intermaxillaries. 
That the centrum of the ethmoidal sclerotome in the Fish, considered as 
the homologue of the central plate or bar of the Mammalian ethmoid, 
should carry teeth in the Fish, is not more remarkable than that one of 
the centrums of the cervical vertebrae in that class of animals should be so 
armed. 

Hcemal Arch of the Ethmoidal Sclerotome in the Mammal and 
osseous Fish. — I have commenced my account of the morphological 
constitution of this important sclerotome, by pointing out the typical 
arrangement which its neural arch and centrum present in the Mammal 
and Fish. As the arrangement of these parts of this sclerotome becomes 
much and variously modified in Birds, Reptiles, and Amphibia, in rela- 
tion to the various forms presented by the organs of smell and the nostrils, 
it will be necessary, before proceeding farther, to examine the constitution 
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of itshffinal arch. Etbii in its moat complex form, this hn?mal arch, like 
those of the rhinal and vomerine aclerotomcs, consists of two elements 
only, the right and left maxillary bones. In the osseous Fish they re- 
lemble the " lateral fVontal pntcasseK" in the embryo ; they form only 
an incipient arch like tliat formed by the vomerine hamapopnyses in front 
of them. Tboy do not invariably carry teeth. Tbey are variously con- 
nected to the hsmapuphyses before and behind them ; and guiieriorly to 
the lateral and forepart of the centrum, neurapophyses, and uieta-neura- 
pophyses of the neural arch of their own sclerotome. 

The maxillaries of the Mammal, mar 
backwards, and increased in breadth an 
functions in mastication ; meeting one 
part of the vault of the palate, and to as; 
passages ; hollowed out to combine lightnc 
by numerous connections with neighbou 
their connection with tb« neural porlio 
attached superiorly to the lateral i 
frontal. They are not articalated. ai 
those oonnectionsta the neurapophyscs and meU-neurapophyses, which ir. 
Fish are affected by ligaments, are sutures in the Mammal. In the sequel 
it win be shown, that of the two connections of the maxillary, that to the 
fental, and that to the lateral ethmoid, the former is the most constant ; 
presenting in my opinion the fundamental discriminative character of the 
remarkably modified frontal of the Bird, Reptile, and Amphibian. 

The Ethmoidal Sclerotome iii the Bird. — The ethmoidal sclerotome 
IB remarkably modified in the Bird. It forms no part of tbe cranium 
proper, but assumes the position and structure of a facial sclerotome. 
The Bird, like tbe Mammal, has tno proper facial sclerotomes. In the 
former, there are the vomerine and the ethmoidal ; in the latter the rhi. 
nal and vomerine. In the majority of Birds, also, the ethmoidal sclero- 
tome, along with the vomerine, moves more or less freely on the pre- 
sphenoidal. It is, moreover, peculiar in being ohiefiy devoted to the 
economy of the organs of sinell ; in having its meta-neurapophyseal ele- 
ments separated &om one another by the passage backwards of tbe con- 
f'oined ascending processes of tbe intermaiillaries \ in the feeble deve- 
jpmeut of itB h«m apophyses ; and in its cavities being altogether neural, 
its neurapophyseal elements forming more OT less of its palatal aspect. 

The meto-neurapophyses of the ethmoidal sclerotome of the Bird, are 

tlie so-called nassl bones. From their invariable connection with the 

maiillaries, I cannot see in these " nasal bones," aught else than the 

proper frontal bones— the frontals of the Mammal. They are separated 

from one another by the ascending processes of the intermaxillarles ; a 

ciroumstanw which does not militate against their being the right and 

' "' ' of a meta-neurapophyses. They are more or less elongated in 

posterior direction ; and they bound the posterior margins of 

the external nostrils by tbe descending processes which connect them with 

" e maxillaries. To distinguish them from the meta-neurapophyses of 

e pre-B I )henoidal sclerotome, I designate them ethmoido- frontals. 

The arrangement of tbe centrum and neurapophyscs of this sclerotome 

tbe Bird, appear to me to have been in a great measure overlooked, 

from having been examined in the macerated skull, iu which these parts, 

M consisting principally of cartilage, are to a great extent absent. 

The centrum consists of tbe posterior and greater part of the mesial 
cartilaginous lamina, the interior portion of which forms the vomerine 
centrum. The ethmoidal portion of this laminar mesial cartilage flattens 
out at its upper margin, in the same manner as the vomerine portion in 
frontjandliiethe flattened upper edge of the so-called " ethmoid bone," 
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— the eentnua of the pTe-EpheDuitlalaclcTotDme behind. In the same man- 
ner BB the flattened upper laorgin of the Tomerine portion extends out- 
wards on each side, bo aa to form a hood over the upper and forepart of 
the external nostrils, the flattened upper margin of the ethmoidal portion 
of the septum passes outwards ou each side, under cover of the oecending 
processes of the iatermaiillarj.and under the ethraoido-frontal, extending 
down mure or less to the level of the palatal plate of the maxillary, and 
then turning in towards the mesial plane, approaches or meets the lower 
margin of the mesial lamina itself. Posteriorij, these curbed cartilaginone 
plates close in upontbe posterior margin of the septum ; which is not conti- 
nuous with the anterior margin of the laminar septum of the prc-spbenoid. 
They are each, howerer, perforated or notched for the transmiBsion of 
the olfoctorj nerve ; and they also leave on each side of the septum at 
their posterior inferior angles, a space for the posterior nasal orifice. 
Thesuperiorandmiddle turbinated folds of the nasal chamber on each side, 
are also supported bj turbinated cartilaginous projections from the in- 
temal surfaces of their plates. 

I hove already stated that the anterior flbro-cartilaginons portion of 
the persistent part of the primordial cranium of the Bird enters in- 
to the stroctnre of its vomerine sclerotome ; it will now be observed that 
its posterior hyaline portion enters into the formation of the ethmoidal 
sclerotome. In the majority of Birds, the septal lamina continues carti- 
laginous, as well as the greater part of the curved lateral plates, with 
their internal tiirbinal projections. A more or less extended portion only 
of each curved plate, becomes ossifled when it extends inwards across the 
palate ; and the ossified portion becomes anohylosed to the maxillary, 
or to the descending maxillary process of the ethmoido- frontal (" na*al' ), 
and in many Birds to the anterior extremity of the palate bone. 

I recognise, therefore, the posterior j)art of the nasal septum as the cen- 
trum; the so-called "nasals" aa the raeta-neurapophyses ; and the more 
or leas ossified lateral and inferior walls of the olfactory chambers as the 
neurapophyses of the ethmoidal sclerotome of the Bird. If it be objected 
to this determination, that the parts which I consider as nearopophyses, 
are only portions of the olfactory sense capsules, I would merely observe, 
that these sense capsules are in fact combined with the neurapophyseal 
portions of the ethmoidal sclerotome in the Bird, as in the primordial 
cranium of the Mammal, Beptile, and Amphibian, and as in cartilaginous 
Fishes ; but that this circumstance in no way nullifies the existence of the 
neurapophyseal element itself, either in the sclerotome with which the 
olfactory capsules, or in those with which the ocular and auditory capsules, 
are connected. I would also observe, that I base my determination of the 
neurapophyseal character of these parts, not merely on their relations in 
the Bird, but ou the varied relations exhibited by their corresponding 
parts in Reptiles. 

The mamillaries orhsemapopbyses of the ethmoidal sclerotome are feebly 
developed in the Bird. Connected above, chiefly to the descending pro- 
cBsses of the ethraoido-frontals, and more or less prolonged in the antero- 
posterior direction, the maxillaries do not invariably complete the hsmal 
arch. Their region, therefore of the palate, is more or less completely 
occupied by the neurapophyseal plates of their own sclerotome. 

The Ethmoidal Sclerotome in the Chelonian. — The connection of the 
maxillaries of the Tortoises and Turtles, by means of the ascending pro- 
ceases of these bones, with the so-called pre-fronfals, appears to me to in- 
dicate that the latter are homologous with the ethmoido-frontala of 
the Bird, or the frontaU of Mammalia, I recognise in them the mcta- 

.rapophyses of the ethmoidal sclerotome. Each of these bones sends 
down Irom its posterior margin a lamina, concave in front, and forming 
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the concaTe under surface of the bone itself, the posterior bO' ^^H 
• holbw of the nasal fosBa. The inner marguiB of these two da- ^^H 
■raiiiuiDg lamins give attachment to the anterior margins of the ^^^ 
fihro-cftrtilaginous laminie, which bound laterally the compressed pre- 
sphenoidal neural apace, and form fhe eo-called interorbital septum. The 
inner margins of the two deseending frontal lamina are, theretbre, b&- . 

parated from one another above bj the breadth of the forepart of the ^^J 
groore on the mesial part of the under surface of the combined so-called ^^^k 
" fruntals." If now the macerated skull of the Turtle he examined, it ^^H 
will be found that a complex bony piece, the so-caUed " vomer," con- ^^^| 
nects by its pair of short divergent upper processes the inferior extremi- ^^U 
ties of the inner margins of the descending frontal processes, converting I 

the apace between them into a triangular orifice. This so-called vomer, 
after sending a horizontal plate backwards between the palatines to form 
the mesial portion of the common orbital floor, and to 8u]jport the cartila- 
ginous bar-like centrum of the pre-sphenoid, passes down as the osseous 
septum of the posterior nares, and terminates in the tbrm of a pentagonal 
plate in the palate, between the palatines and maxillaries, and in soma 
species in a hexagooal form, between the palatines, the moxillaries, and 
inter-roajiillaries. The relations of the ethmoidal neurapojihyses to 
their meta-neur apophyses in the Bird, and the presence of the former in 
the jaaiillarj region of the palate, led me to suspect that the so-called 
" vomer " of the Turtle is the combined neurapophy«es of its ethmoidal 
sclerotome. But its posterior horizontal laminar process, which supports ^^_ 
tlie cartilaginous pre-aphenoidal centrum, aa weU as the process wiiich ^^H 
forms the septum of the posterior narea, indicated the probability of the ^^^| 
" vomer" being a still more complex bone. I have not met with the ^^^| 
palatal plate as a separate bone in the Turtle, although in lungitu'llual ^^H 
sections I have observed faint indications of its having been so. I find, I 

however, that in certain Tortoises, not only is the palatal plate connected 
by a diatmct suture to the upper portion of the so-called ■' vomer," but 
it is divided by a similar suture in the mesial line of the palate into two 
halves. In these Tortoises, therefore, the separation of the posterior 
narea, the junction of the descending processes of the ethmoido-frontals, 
and the support of the cartilaginous bar-like centrum of the pre-sphenoid, 
are affectecT by a distinct bone, which, including its connections to the 
palatines, presents all the charactera of the so-called " vomer" of the ^^m 
Bird But I have already staled my belief, that the bone so-called is not ^^H 
the vomer of the Bird ; and in the sequel 1 shall slate the grounda on ^^H 
which I hold it to be the combined entopterygoide — the upper elemeuts ot ^^H 
the palatine arch. ^^^ 

Ethinotdal Scierotome in the Crocodiles. — In the Crocodiles proper, ' 

and the Gavials, the lachrymal is interposed between the so-called pre- 
frontal and the maxillary. In the Albgatora the maxillary resumes its 
connection with the pre-ftuntal, which it had lost in the two other families 
n account of the elongation of the snout. The pre-frontals in all the 



Crocodilians are separated from one another mesiallv by the passage 
backwards of narrow contiguous processes of the nasals, and by siniili 
processes which pass forwimlB from the so-called " proper frontals" — i 
this reaped resembling the so-called "nasals" of the Bird, which oi 
separated from one another bj the ascending processes of the inter- 
maxillaries. 

Assuming the relations of the pre trontals of the Crocodilian 
maxilliay arch as evhience of their being the meta-neurapophysea of the 
ethmoidal sclerotome — that is, collectively, the homologoe of the Mam- 
malian frontal — the next elements of this sclerotome to be determined 
are its neurapophyses. At this point the type of ethmoidal sclerotoms 
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exhibited by the Bird, and the modification of that type presented by 
the Ghelonian, indicate its character in the Crocodilian. The descending 
processes of the pre-trontals of the Crocodiles are connected inferiorly to 
the ascending processes of the so-called '* palate bones/' Now, a bone 
connected to the honiologue of the Mammalian frontal cannot well be 
considered as the palate bone, even although it be situated between and 
united by suture to the maxillary and pterygoid. But a bone with 
such relations, if viewed in the light of the corresponding relations of the 
ethmoidal neurapophyses of the Bird, indicates its own real nature. The 
ethmoidal neurapophyses of the Bird, connected above with the ethmoido- 
frontals, form below more or less of the palatine vault. The ethmoidal 
neurapophyses of the Chelonians, pushed away forwards and downwards 
from the ethmoido-frontal by the ento-pterygoid, still form a part of the 
vault of the palate. In like manner I recognise, in the so-called *' palate 
bones " of the Crocodilian, the neurapophyses of its ethmoidal sclerotome. 
The ethmoido-frontals and neurapophyses of the Bird, form, along with 
their cartilaginous septum or centrum, a complete catacentric neural ring. 
The interposition of the ento-pterygoid of the Chelonian separates the 
meta-neurapophyses from the neurapophyses of the ethmoidal sqlerotome, 
and at the same time separates the neural space into an upper portion, 
mesially divided by the cartilaginous septum or centrum for the passage 
of the olfactory nerves, and into an inferior, mesially divided by the 
ento-pterygoid itself for the right and left nasal passages. A sunilar 
but somewhat modified change is effected in the ethmoidal sclerotome of 
the Crocodilian, by the interposition of the anterior extremities of itd 
pterygoids — ^which anterior processes I believe to be, in fact, the ento> 
pterygoids. These anterior, generally mesially united, processes of 
the pterygoids of the Crocodilian, were considered by Cuvier as repre- 
senting the under portion of the Mammalian vomer. He describes them 
as two osseous pieces fixed to the inner margins of the <' palate bones," 
in front of the "anterior frontals,*' and of that part of the pterygoid 
which covers the nasal canals. Professor Owen describes these pieces as 
the ** vomer," and as being generally anchylosed to the forepart of the 
basi-sphenoid ; but he adds the following very important observation, 
which I have verified, that they (the " vomer") form a distinct bone in 
a species of Alligator, which passes so far forward and downwards as to 
appear in the form of a plate in the vault of the palate, in front of the 
palate bones. 

That this double bony splint is not a vomer, as Cuvier supposed, must 
be evident, if the vomer is to be considered as an element of the vomerine 
sclerotome. It cannot be, as Professor Owen states, a vomer united to 
the " basi-sphenoid ;" because, in front of the elevated, laterally-com- 
pressed, quadrilateral process which passes forwards and upwards from 
the centrum of the post-sphenoid, the real axis of the skull is continued 
forward in the form of a compressed cartilaginous bar, which is the cen- 
trum of the pre-sphenoid, and which passes in front into the cartilaginous 
nasal septum, which constitutes the ethmoidal and vomerine centrums. 
The Crocodilian and Chelonian skulls are, in fact, entirely destitute of 
ossified central elements in front of their post-sphenoidal centrums, the 
superincumbent framework in these forms of cranium being supported 
along the base, not by ossified centrums, but by greatly expanded and 
modified pterygoids, ento-pterygoids, ethmoidal neurapophyses, max- 
illaries, and inter-maxillaries, immediately above which series of bones 
lies the persistent central axis of the primordial cranium, as far back 
as the ossified centrum of the post-sphenoidal sclerotome. In a mesial 
antero-posterior section of the macerated skull of the Crocodilus vulgaris , 
a suture will be found commencing in front of the common orifice of the 
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EugtachUa tubtis, luid terDiinatiiig at tbe lower part of the root of the 
laterally-compreBBed poa^ sphenoidal process already alluded to. In front 
of this fluture, the section preseata uo traeei of central elements, the 
pterygoids and so-called " palatals " taking their places. In a sectioii of 
this kind in the Mueeum of the University of Edinburgh, the extremity 
of the anterior proi«sa of the pterygoid passes forwards and downwards, 
appearing in the suture between the two "palatines," about an inch 
&aa their anterior margins ; the right and leit portions exposed on the 
vault of the palate being separated from the " palatines" by surrounding 
Butnre, and forming together a naiTow double surface, one-eighth of an 
inch in length. In the section to which I allude, and in lirailar aections, 
I observe traces of the line of ancliyloeifl between those anterior processes 
and the ptery^ids themselves. These lines run upwards and forwards, 
and appear to include the anterior and greater part of the pterygoidal por- 
tion of the nasal septum, and the thin plate wliich, on each side, passes 
uj) tj) be united to the descending process of the " pre-frontal. In 
disarticulating the skull of the Crocodile the pterygoids generally remain 
attached lo Uie post-sphenoiiial centrum, so that the prolonged anterbr 
processes of the former present the appearance of being elongations of 
the latter, which they in fact are not. 

From the foregoing considerations, and on grounds to be explained in 
the sequel, when the palatine arch, or haemal arch of the pre-sphenoidal 
sclerotome conies to be examined. I recognise in the Crocodilian vomer of 
Cuvier and Owen the proximal or upper element of the pre-sphenoidal 
hfemal arch — the same element to which, when existing in certain Fishes, 
Professor Owen applies the sufficiently expressive term cnto-ptery- 
goid. 

It will now be observed, that in consequence of the great development 
of the pterygoids, and of the en to- pterygoids in the Crocodilian, the 
latter extendmg forward into the neural space of 'the ethmoidal sclerotome 
roof over the greater part, and provide a septum for nearly the whole 
of that extent of the nasal foss«, the sides and floors of which are formed 
by the ao-cuUed " palatals" or ethmoidal neurapophyses, and abut against 
the descending processes of the "prefrontals" or ethmoido-frontala, 
without entirely extruding the neurapophyses from these processes, as in 
the Chelonian. There is another minor difference between these parts 
in the Crocodilian and Chelonian. In the Chelonian, as has been already 
stated, the ento- pterygoids having pushed the ethmoidal neurapophyses 
frara their natural connection with the descending processes of the eth- 
moido-frontala, complete, by means of their ascending divergent processes, 
the triangular space for the olfactory nerves. In the Crocodilian, again, 
the descending processes of the ethmoido-frontaU complete the space for 
the olfactory nerves, by means of a abort process from each of them, 
which, passing inwards, meets its fellow of the opposite side a little above 
the junctions of the descending processes themselves with the ento-ptery- 
golds. The space left between tliia transverse commissure a^ve, the 
combined ento-pterygoids below, and the lower ends of the descending 
ethmoido-frontal processes laterally, is occupied by a prolongation for- 
wards of the cartilaginous bar-like pre-sphenoidal centrum. 

If 1he bones hitherto considered by comparative anatomists as the 
"palatines" in the Crocodilian, are in reality the neurapophyses of its 
ethmoidal sclerotome, the question arises — Where are the actual palate 
bones? Thia question conies to be examined in the sequel, when the 
hffimal arch of the pre-sphenoidal sclerotome, of which these bonea are 
elements, is under consideration. At present 1 may state that the study 
of the crania of the Bird, Lacertian, and 0])hidian, baa led me to recognise 
as the palate bone that bone which Cuvier waa induced to consider 
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peculiar to the Lizard and Serpent, and named "oa transTewe" or 
" pferjgoide eiteme"; and which Profeseor Owen also niunea ecto-ptery- 

The Ethvioidal Neural Areh <md Centmrn in the Laeertiant. — The 
maiiUaries of the typical LaccrtiaiiB are invariablj connected above to 
the Bo-called prefrontals. TheBo pre-lrontHlB are widely sepsrated from 
one another by the anterior extremities of the ao-raiUed " principal 
frontala," which paaa forward, and bound Utorally the divided or undi- 
vided nasals. The pre-frontala bound the anterior superior angles of the 
orbiti, sending downwards on earh aide a plate which separates the 
orbit from the nasal cavity, is more or less intimately connected with the 
flo-called " doable vomer, and with the so-called " palatines." I aball, 
in the sequel, state the grounds on which I hold the " palatines" of the 
Lizard, Ophidian, and .^nphibian, to be its ento-pterygoids, and to be the 
homolognea of the bone or bones which in the Bird are considered as the 
" vomer." 1 believe the " tratisverBO bones" of the Lizard to be actually 
its palate bonea, pushed bacic wards and outwards by the greatly developed 
ento-pterygoids, and of its so-called " vomer." The so-called " vomer" 
of the Lifard consists of two bones, which form the floor of the noetrih, 
separated from, hut at the same time connected to, one another by the 
lower margin of the cartilaginous nasal septum, abutting against the 
intermaxillaries in front, ondthe so-caUod "palatines" or ento- pterygoid a 
behind, and leaving a space on each side, wider behind than betbre, 
between their outer margma and the maiiHariea, for the posterior narea. 
In aome Lizards the posterior eiitremities of the two halves of the 
" Tomei" are separated from the transverse descending plates of the 
" pre-frontals" by tlia interposition of the anterior eitreniities of the ento- 
pterygoids, hut in others they articulate with the pre-fron to- lachrymal. 
Anatomists appear to have been induced to look upon these two bones in 
the Lizard aa the two halvca of the vomer, by the aame circumstance 
vhich has induced them to consider the ent« -pterygoids of the Bird as its 
vomer, viz., — their position between the posterior nnrea. But the gene- 
ral relations of the so-called double "vomer" of the Lizard, indicate that 
its two halves are homolc^us with the ethmoidal palate-plates of the 
Chelonian, with the so-eallcd " palatines" or ethmoidal neura[)ophy$ea of 
the Crocodilian, with the corresponding cartilaginoua or oasoous pieces in 
the Bird, and with the lateral masses of the ethmoid in the Mammal. It 
apjiears to me that the ethmoidal neural arch and centrum form a cata- 
centric arrangement, the two compartments of which constitute the 
greater part of the nasal fossce, the olfactory nerves entering through the 
mesiallj divided space between the descending or orbito-naaal proceasea 
of the meta-nenrapophysea ; and the poaterior nares passing on on the 
outer sides, and between the neurapophyaes and the maziilariea. 

The Ethmoidal Sieural Arch and Ctiitnim in Ophidiang. — The 
maiillaries of the Serpent are articulated or connected to the " pre- 
frontals." The latter are aoparated from one another meaially by the 
elongation of the nasals back to the " principal frontala." Each of the 
" pre frontals," comparatively large, and auchylosed to the lachrymal, 
sends down a transverse orbito-nasal plate, notohed on its inner margin 
for the olfactory nerve, but separated from its fellow of the opposite side 
by the pre- sphenoidal processes of attachtaeiit of the " palatines." The 
space roofea over by the nasals and " pre-frontals"' ia mesislly divided 
above by the wntiguous mesial descending laminte of the nasals, and 
below by the cartilaginous nasal septum. It is floored by the double 
" vomer," the two haJves of whicli, connected by the lower margin of the 
cartilaginoua aeptum, extend from the intermajtUlarieB in front to the 
centrum of the pre- sphenoidal sclerotome behind, being aeparatod from 
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the orbito-naaal procOBses of the " pre-lrontals" by the pre-sphenoidal 
proceeaes of the " palatines." 

From what has already been stated with reference to the corresponding 
parts in the Bird, the Chelonian, and Saurian Keptile, it will now be 
seen that I hold the so-called " pre-frontalB" of the Serpent to be its 
actual frontala or ethmoido-frontalH ; its so-called double " vomer" to 
coHGiat of the right and left neurapophyses, as the " prefrontals" are the 
two halves of the meta-nearapophyses ; and the cBTtilaginaus nasal sep- 
tom the centrum of its ethmoidal eclerotome. 

The Ethmoidal Neural Arch and Centrum in the Amphibiani. — The 
view which I fake of theae parts in the Amphibia will at once appear 
from the foregoing atateiaents, and may be iUastrated by the structure in 
the Frog. As in the Bird, the baeis of the ethmoidal neural arch and 
centrum consists of that portion of the persistent primordial cranium 
which is situated behind the interroaiillary region, and immediately in 
front of the " os a ceinture." The mesial portion ofthis mass of cartilage 
forms the centrum of the Gclerotome, as the posterior part of the nasal 
septum. The posterior portioaa of the nasal fosaai are hollowed out on 
its flidea. Ita upper surface is covered by the so-called " pre-frontals," 
which are, in fact, ethmoidal- fro ntals, or the two halves of the divided 
meta-neurapophyaia. Ita lower surface is supported by the two trianpilar 
bones, covered with teeth, and which are the neurapophyaeal ethmoidal 
elements, already eiamined in the other Vertebrata, The posterior narea 
are situated behind, between the outer margina of these ao-callod vomerine 
bonea and the maiUlaries. The latter are, as usual, connected to the 
ethmoido-frontals . 

Of the vieviguihich, have been hitherto taken of the Ethmoidal, or Nasal 
Vertebra, or Sclerotome. — I am precluded in an abstract from entering 
upon the important but tangled morphological history of the nasal seg- 
ment of the cranium. I shall only, therefore, on this department of tba 
iubject, make a few observations, in deference to the authority of Professor 
Owen, and in esplanatioa of those points on which 1 find myself at vari- 
ance with hia doctrine. I have already so far stated, and in the sequel 
shall more fully atate, the grounds on which I dissent from the doctrine of 
Oken and Bojanua, adopted by Professor Owen, that the naaals and 
vomer are respectively the neural spine and body of the nasal vertebra. 
What I intend more particularly to notice at present ia that part of Pro- 
fessor Owen's doctrine which relates to the neurapophyseal elements of 
the nasal vertebra- 
Professor Owen considers the middle plate of the Mammalian ethmoid to 
be the coalesced pre-irontals, and the two halves of the crebriform plate, 
the ethmoidal cellules, and turbinated laminEe,to be collectively the greatly 
developed olfactory capsules. If the latter are kept out of view, as not 
entering, according to hia doctrine, into the formation of the ethmoidal or 
nasal neural arch, the doctrine necessitates the conversion of the laterally, 
placed " pre-fivntuls " of the Fish and Reptile into a aingle mesial 
laminar bone. Here I would observe that, overlooking, for the present, 
the adoption by Professor Owen of the current statements as to the 
identity of the " pre-frontals" of the Fish with the " pre-frontals" of 
the Beptile, I cannot conceive how the "pre-frontals," either of the 
Fiah or Eeptile, can be homologous with a mesial bone. Embr^ologi- 
oolly, I cannot understand bow the olfactory nerves, which in the Fish and 
Reptiles are situated mesiad of the " pre-frontals," oan become placed 
in the Mammal on their outer aspects. The pair of " pre-frontals " in the 
Crowdile or Turtle can be legitimately enough conisiived as coalescmg 
meaially into a single bone; but this change preaupposes the withdrawal 
or obliteration gf the olfactory nerres ; for, otherwise, two conditions 
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must be admitted, both of which are embrjologically untenable — ^firstf 
that the olfactory lobes of the Mammal are at one period in its develop- 
ment mesiad to the right and left halves of its central ethmoidal plate ; 
and secondly, that the nervous and sclerous structures change places, 
the former passing outwards through the latter, or the latter meeting 
in front of the former, and passing backwards between them. But 
the actual facts are these : — The mesial plate, or bar, of the Mam- 
malian ethmoid is mesial from the first; and the olfactory bulbs, or 
nerves, are situated from the first on its lateral aspects. The mesial 
plate is the prolongation forward of the central bar of the primordial 
cranium; it is a true vertebral centrum, and is continued onwards 
and. downwards into the vomerine portion of the cranial axis. The 
crobriform lamellse are the only parts, therefore, of the Mammalian 
ethmoid which present in their embryo and adult conditions all the 
characters of neurapophyseal elements ; connected below with their cen^ 
trum, and laterally or above with their frontal meta-neurapophyses, they, 
along with the latter, and the centrum, dose in the forepart of the ence- 
phalic portion of the cranial cavity, and enclose the olfactory lobes of the 
brain. That the olfactory, like the fifth nerve of the Mammal, leaves the 
encephalic cavity by more than one orifice, and that the olfactory '' sense 
capsules" are united to the corresponding neurapophy ses, are circumstances 
which afford no arguments against this determination, but, on the con- 
trary, are in accordance with the union of the auditory capsules with their 
corresponding neurapophyses, and the exit of the auditory nerve from the 
encephalic cavity in divisions. It must also be observed, that if we are 
to look, with Professor Owen, upon the central lamina or bar of the 
Mammalian ethmoid as the result of the mesial union of a pair of '* pre- 
frontals," we must assign a morphological reason for the co-existence 
of a mesial cartilaginous septum with divided *' pre-frontals " of the 
Reptile and Fish. 

I am also obliged to dissent from Professor Owen's determination of the 
so-called ** ethmoid" of the Bird as the mesially-united neurapophyses of 
its nasal vertebra. Apparently influenced by its usual designation, and shut 
up to his own view of its homology by his determination of the " basi-sphe- 
noid " as consisting of the connate centrums of the " mesencephalic " and 
" prosencephalic *' vertebrae, Mr Owen has in the Bird, as in the Mammal, 
arranged this portion of his morphological system in opposition to embryo- 
logical facts. The two olfactory nerves of the Bird pass forward on each side 
of the so-called ** ethmoid " in shallow grooves ; in certain instances only do 
they pass through notches or complete orifices formed by osseous develop- 
ment from the two surfaces of the bone. The two nerves in no instance 
pass forwards between the plates of the bone in any part of their extent. 
At no period during development are the olfactory nerves of the Bird si- 
tuated mesiad of any part of this bone ; for it is originally a mesial 
cartilaginous plate, a portion of the axis of the primordial cranium, 
extending forwards and upwards from that part of the primordial axis 
which, when ossified, constitutes the anterior or acuminated extremity of the 
centrum of the post-sphenoidal sclerotome. In the sequel, I shall have 
to point out that this bone in the Bird, which anatomists have hitherto 
looked upon as the " ethmoid,*' is, in fact, the body or centrum of the 
pre-sphenoidal sclerotome converted into a mesial plate extending up to, 
and flattened out at the upper surface of the cranium, in accordance with 
the catacentric character of the neural arch of the sclerotome, of which it is 
an element. Its corresponding neurapophyses are the pre-sphenoidal wiogs, 
►—the **orbito-sphenoids" of Professor Owen, — which not only bound late- 
rally the orifices for the optic, but also those for the olfactory nerves. The 
so-called **ethmoid" of the Bird is not therefore formed by the coalescence 
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Dug^fl considered the " ob en ceinture" of the Frog to be the ethmoid, 
from its giving paeeage to the olfactory neryea by two funuel-ahoped ori- 
fices at ite anterior extremity, and from its intimate connection with the 
nasal cartilage in front. Professor Owen, on the same grounds, whUe he 
holds the posterior part of this bone in the Rana boans to consist of the 
" orbito -sphenoid 8," looks upon its anterior part as the confluent " pre- 
frontals." Bat as the " os en coin tore" of the common Frog originates in 
a centre of ossification on each side of its fundamental portion of the * 



primordial cranium ; and as Professor Owen does not state the grounds ol 
which he holdathe " orbito-sphenoids" to be confluent with it in the Bull 
Frog ; as I can find no trace of such confluence, either in the BuU Frog or 
common Frog ; and as the forepart of the bone is divided by a mesial 
septum,' — 1 look ajion it as consisting of a single pair of neurapophyses 
and a catocentric septum. As this "os en cetnture" is situated upon 
the upper surface of the anterior acuminated portion of the centrum of 
the post-sphenoid, as in the Bird ; and as it is covered above, and, in the 
common Prog, ia united nith the anterior portion of the so-called " pa- 
rieto-frontal," it appears to me to constitute the neural arch and centrum 
of the pre-sphenoidal sclerotome, of which the orbito-sphenoids are the 
neurapophyses. The proper " os en ceinture" of Ouvier is in fact the 
homologous structure in the aneuroua Batrachian with the so-called " eth- 
moid," and the orbito-sphenoids collectively in the Bird ; the centrum 
being principally developed in the latter, the neurapophyaeal elements in 
the former. On these grounds, and also because I hold, with Cavier, the 
"nasals" of the Frog to be its " pre-frontala," I cannot assent to Professor 
Owen's doctrine, that the " os en ceinture" exhibits a stage in the mesial 
coalescence of a pair of "pre-frontals," the final effeetof which is the forma- 
tion of a mesial ethmoidal plate, or mesially united nasal neurapophyses. 

On the Actinapophyges of the Ethmoidal Sclerotome. — As the radiating 
elements of the ethmoidal segment of the skull are numerous and impor- 
tant ; and as their elucidation requires a more extended reference to cor- 
responding elements in the suc«e^ing sclerotomes than can be made be- 
fore the examination of these has been entered upon, I shall at present 
make only a general statement on the subject. 

In the Mamma! we fiiid a series of sclerous elements arranged from 
above downwards on each side of the ethmoidal sclerotome. On its upper 
or neural portion are the olfactory "capsule" and the lachrymal bone. 
On the lower or hteraal portion the cartilages of the eyelids, with the infe- 
rior turbinated and malar bones. If the secondary antero-posierior elon- 
gation of the maxillary be kept out of view ; and if it be conceived in its 
fimdamental develiipmentary form as a rib-like bone, the convexity of 
which is inclined outwards and backwards ; and if, at the same time, the 
possibility of a double arrangement of actinapophyseal elements in each 
sclerotome be borne in view, it wiU be seen that the malar extends outwards 
and backwards from the anterior or outer ; the inferior turbinal from the 
posterior or inner aspect of the bone. 1 have already stated that the actino- 
pophyseal elements of the cranium are generally flattened or extonded so as 
to abut against one another, and against the other bones of the skull. 
Thus the malar passes backwards in the fibrous membrane which extends 
across the orbital opening, and which covers in the temporal fossa. The 
final purpose of the malar is to afford an abutment against the squamosal 
BO as to strengthen the flank of the Mammalian head. The malar, there- 
fore, in many instances sends secondary processes upwards and inwards, 
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to abnt Bgainrt other bones. While I gladly avail myself of Professor 
Owen's term " squamosal," and fully a^cree with him oa to Ihe bone it- 
telfbeinga "radiating" elementof the craniuiQ : and while I more par- 
ticularly assent to hia very beautiful determination of it as the " qnadrate 
jugal" of the Bird, I must, nevertheleu, contend for the much greater 
probahilitj of its being a radiating element of the mandibular than of 
the maxillary arch. Its intimate connection with the quadrate bone in 
the development of the chiok, and the disunion of it and the malar in 
certain Mammalia, appear to me to indicate that they belong to distinct 
utlerotomes. 

The extended attachment from above downwards of the inferior tur- 
binal to the inner aspect of the maxiUory of the ftetal Ruminant, a form 
of attachment which is repeated in the lachrymal procew of the bone in 
the human subject, indicate the primary nctinapophysealfonu of the bone. 
Its elongation backwards on the inner aspect of the palate bone, and its 
prolongation forward to abut against the cartilaginous aclinapopbyeis of 
the vomerine haemal arch, are secondary processes in the development of 
the bone, and steps towards the completion of that an tero- posterior system 
of serially homologous actinapophyses which constitute what may be 
termed the inferior torbinal system. The inferior concha is peculiar to 
the nasal fossa of the Mammal. The sclerous elements, which constitute 
its skeleton in its most fully developed form , are posterior or inner ao- 
tinapophyscBof therhinal, vomerine, and ethmoidal beemal arches. These 
actinapophyses becnnie included in the nasal fossa by the closure of the 
metoBomatomic clefts; and, as they subseqnentlj elongate, they abut 
against one another in the an tero- posterior direction. 

I shall, in the sequel, show that the mure or less defined space termed 
orbit, at the side of the Mammalian cranium, is fundamentally the meta- 
iomatomie fissure between the etlunoidal and pre -sphenoidal sclerotomss. 
The upper part of this fissure continues permanently open as the lachry- 
nial canal, and drains away the secretion which bathes the front of tba 
eyeball, while that organ, supported by the sclerotic, which is a pre- 
Bphenoidal neuractin apophysis, and surrounded by its accessory sbmc- 
tures, is lodged in its dilated portion. From the upper, anterior, and 
lower orbitiil margins, which are formed by elements of the anterior of its 
two boQnding primary sclerotomes, a fibrous membrane extends back- 
wards, covered externally by the orbicular muscle, and closing in the 
contents of the orbit, with the exception of the front of the eye, exposed 
through the palpebral fissure. This fibrous membrane is a metasomatomic 
or actinal lamina, extending very obliquely outwards and backwards, like 
an operculum over the orbit. The succeeding metosomatoraic membrane 
assumes the form of the tissue which separates the orbit from the tem- 
poral fossa, and which, passing backwards external to that fossa, forma 
the temporal fascia, which constitutes an operculum to that space. The 
temporal fossa itself is the upper portion of the metasomatomic fissure, 
between the pre- and post sphenoidal sclerotomes ; occupied by the muscles 
of mastication and the homologous nerve; the lower part of the fissure 
on each side remaining permanently open as the mouth, or more correctly 
as the anterior opening of the isthmus of the fauces. By the extension 
of ossification from neighbouring bones into the anterior and external 
portion of this fibrous layer, the orbit may be more or less shut off from 
the temporal fossa. 

The cartiloginous laminje which support the eyelids of the Mammal 
are developed in the fibrous layer which constitutes the operculum of the 
orbit, and lie in the same morphologicol plane as the malar and lachrymal 
bones. Their histological as well as morphological relations appear to 
me to indicate, not only that the palpebral cartilages are actinal elements 
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of the endo-Bclerome, but also that tliey are anterior or external ham- 
actinapophjaea of the ethmoidal sclerotome. This view of the morpho- 
logicaJ relations of the malar bone, palpebral cartilages, and opercular 
membrane of the orbit in the Mammal, is borne out bj the correaponding 
arrangement in the Bird. A fibrous membrane extends backn-ardii over 
the orbit, ftiim the posterior extremity of the feebly developed maxillary, 
and irom the posterior margin of the deecending process of^the ethmoido- 
frontal. In the lower part of this membrane the malar is imbedded ; 
acroas its centre the palpebral cartilage ; and at the antero-Bupe- 
rior angle of the orbit, the lachrymal bone. These have all dis- 
tinct aclinapophyseal chara<^tera, which, in the case of the lachrymal, 
enables us to perceive more clearly how the Mammalian lachrymal, having 
become intercalated between its corresponding hiemapophysis and neura- 
popbysis, retaina only so much of its actinapophyseal character aa is 
indicated in the anterior margin of its groove, the remainder of the bone 
being a secondary enpansion. 

The lachrymal bone of the Bird may extend into the orbital membrane 
along the outer margin of the so-called "principal frontal," oraphenoido- 
frontal, and become attached to that bone without losing its connection 
vrith the ethmoido-trontal. It may thus aUo form a union with the anpra- 
orbital bone, when that bone ia present, aa in the Hawks. The lachrymal 
may, moreover, extend backwarda under the eye to the post-trontal procero, 
and may have a branchofcommunicationwith the an tero-inferior projection 
of the mastoid, aa in certain Parrots. It may alao eitend down to flie malar, 
and may be connected in this direction with the trajiaverse projection 
of the ao-called "ethmoid," or presphenoidal centrum. The inira-ocular 
bony arch in the Maccawa and certain other Birds ia not a zTOjmatic 
arch, ulthongh consisting like it of actinapophy seal elements. The pro- 
per zygomatic arch, as consisting of the malar and squamosal, exists in 
all Birds ; the infra-ocular arch is ossified in comparatively few. 

The reference of the lachrymal and the other bony formations round 
the orbit in Birds to a muco-dermal system by the continental anatomists 
and by Professor Owen, appears to me to be disproved by their relation to 
the soft parts. They are all developed in aponeurotic bands, which enter 
into the lormation of the orbital fascia already alluded to. In a band ex- 
tending along the margin of the sphenoido- frontal, the supra-orbital bono 
tales its rise, which may thus become connected with the lachrymal, 
when that bone, which is developed in the auterbr extremity of the band, 
extends backwards in it. A second band extends downwards and bact 
wards from the lachrymal to the malar, forming a ligament between the 
two bones, and along which ossification may extend. A third band 
extends from the post-&ontal process downwards and forwards to the 
quadra te-jugal or squamosal, along which ossification may extend from 
ttboTe. In all birds a band connects the lachry mo-malar with the poat- 
Ironto-Equaniosal band, thus forming an arch below the under eyelid. 
The extension of ossification into this commissural band, probably fh)m' 
both extremities, completes the infraorbital bony arch, and may ap- 
proximate or unite it to the squamoso-jugal or proper zygomatic arch. 
A fibrous band, wliich extends downwards and forwaida^in the temporal 
faioia from the anterior process of the mastoid, becomes ossified in some 
Birds ; and it is an extension of this ossification which appears to form 
the moatoidol limb, or attachment of the infra-ocular arch of the Maccaw. 
I shall, in the sequel, state the grounds on which I regard as octinapopby- 
seal all the bones developed in the opercular membrane of the orbital of 
the Bird. I regard the lachrymal bone and the aupra-urhitul bone or 
bones of the Saurians, as referable to the same morphological category ; 
and as due to arrangements in the fibrous operculum of the orbit, similar 
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to thom in the Bird ; u aUu the oonuection botween the ntaimt aaA the 
poft-firontal of the Crocodxlian, of well aa tbe change in the direction 
of tbe jugal, and the peculiar poaiiion of the sqnamoaal in tbe tjpieal 

Tbe Bupra-orbital bone or cartilage, with the in&s-ocular bony arch , 
appear in rarions forma in the oaaeoDa Fish; and the arr&ngementa pt«- 
aented hj this form of cranium clearly indirste that these orbil&l bonea ar« 
pBTti of a tjstcm of actinapophjse^ elements referable regpectiTelj' to 
thu etbrooidal, pre- and uoct-tphenoidal, temporal, and occipital aclero- 
tomes, pecaliaily modifier and connected in front for the protection of the 
orbit, uid behind for tbe suflpension of tbe pectoral girdle. 

The pBB-SrHKNOiDAL ScLEBOTOME.— /« tVntrum and Xeural Arch.— 
It hsa been atreadj stated that this sclerotome is peculiar in (he Mammal, 
ill the abienoe of ita meto-neurapopb jees, while this mesial element is 
mure or Iom fully and largely dereloped in tbe other forms of vertebrata. 
When the cerebrum proper is developed, the sphenoido-frontal bone it 
abaeat; when tbe cerebrum proper b a mere film, aa in Birds and Rep- 
tilos, or is absent altogether, the ephenoido-frontal is present. As the 
eridencG on which this statement is based is derived &om the considera- 
tion of the varied relations of all the primary elements in the different 
forms of uranium, I am compelled, in this preliminary abstract, to tefbr 
those who are deairoos of weighing that evidence to what has been 
already adduced with regard to the ethmoido-frontaU, and to tbe state- 
ments to be afternarde made in regard to tbe meta-neurapopliyses of the 
post-aphcnoidal and temporal sclerotomes. In the meantime, I shall con- 
fine myself to a general exposition of the arrangement as I regard it. 

The anterior jiort cif the body of the human sphenoid, and the corres- 
ponding pre-aphenoidol piece in the Mammalia generally, constitutes an 
imdoubted centrum, to which the leaser, anterior, or orbito- sphenoidal 
wings, are the corresponding neurapophyses. 

How far we may be entitled to assume the frequent " triquetral" bones 
in the coronal suture in the hnman, and in certain other Mammalian 
crania, and the separately developed antlersof tbe giraffe, as indications 
of Iha missing bone, remains to be determined. I would only observe at 
present, that tbe great eitent and pennanency of tbe anterior fontanelle 
Appear to be connected with the deficiency in question. 

1 have already stated that I regard the so-called "principal frontal" of 
the Bird as the missing frontal of the Mammal. Diitinguishuig it u 
sphenoid 0- frontal, it is the diviBed meta-neurspophysis corresponding to 
the feebly developed '■ orbito-aphenoiLis," which, bounding the optic and 
olfactory orifices, constitute the neurapophyses, and to the so-crfled 
" ethmoid" as the centrum of the pre- sphenoidal sclerotome. Assuming 
for the present the signification I have attached to the " principal froa- 
tals," and holding the neurapophyaeal character of the orbito-aphenoida 
as incontestable, I would only add a few remarks regarding the central 
element, Tbe determination of the " ethmoid" of the Birds as the cen- 
trum^ of the pre-sphenoidal segment of the cranium, while it does not 
require Professor Owen's hypothesis of connation of this element with 
the centnim behind, presents the element under a. form similar to that 
exhibited by the ethmoidal and vomerine ceutruma. It resembles these 
in being an ossified portion of the primordial axis of the cranium, 
in being flattened into a horizontal plate at its upper margin, in 
extending down to tbe line of the base of the skull, and in thus pre- 
senting a cataccntric relation to its neural arch. The passage of the 
anterior acuminated extremity of tbe centrum behind beneath the lower 
margin of tbe pra-sphenoidal centrum, so as to support it, is merely 
-— example of that longitudinal obliquity in the setting of cranial oen- 
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trumB againat one another, which may be considered as the role rather 
than an exception. The posterior miti^in of the bone is oblique from 
below upwardH and forwards ; givea attacbment to the orbito-aphe- 
noids, or to their membranous neurapophyseal aubstitutes, which bound 
or give passage to the orbital and olfiwtory nerves. The obliquity of 
this margin of the bone corresponda with the aimilar obliquity of the 
forepart of the basis of the brain of the Bird, a remarkable feature in 
its configuration. The flattened upper edge of the bone may be more or 
less exposed on the upper surface of the cranium ; and when the inter- 
maxiilaries, ethmoido and sphenoido-frontala are removed, this flattened 
margin is found to be similar to and continuous with the flattened upper 
margin of the ethmoidal and vomerine caitilaginoua septum. The ante- 
rior margin may be nearly perpendicular, but is generally oblique from 
behjw upwards andforwarda, concave or concavo-oonvex, sharp, and gene- 
rallyfree, being connected to the posterior margin of the ethmoidal cartila- 
ginous septum by membrane, thus permitting more or leas movement of 
the upper mandible, that is of the combined ethmoidal and vomerine scle- 
rotomes on the pre- sphenoidal. 

In the majority ofBirds a laminar proceaa projects outwards and down- 
wards from the lower and forepart of this bone. This process, variously de- 
veloped, forms, along with the descending process of the lachrymal, the 
anterior wall of the orbit, separating it from the nasal space, and permit- 
ting the passage of theolfactory nerve through a notch or hole in its upper 
edge. I regard Ihia process on each side of the pre- sphenoidal centrum as 
of the same nature as the process which will be found projecting from 
each aide of the lower part of the ethmoidal septum or centrum, and 
which, abutting againat the descending process of the ethmoido -frontal, 
forms a wall or rampart across the floor of the nasal passage, extending 
nearly half way up to its roof, immediately behind the external nostril, 
thus oonverting that part of the nasal chamber in front of it into a vesti- 
bnle. This process is largely developed in the ossified ethnioido- vomerine 
BBptum of the Hawks and Owls. 

I would here observe, that the "ob en forme de cuilJer" of Cuvier, 
which he considers as the inferior turbinal of the Lizard, and which 
forms the forepart of the floor of tbe nostril on each aide, and the convex 
anterior part of which strotchea like a buttress across the cavity, between 
the septiim and the maxillary, immediately behind the externtd nostril, 
appears to me to be, with its fellow of the opposite side, merely the oasi- 
fled lower portion of the ethmoidal centmm. These so-calleil " cornets 
inferieurs of the Lizard Ibrm the floor, and do not, therefore, project 
from tbe enter wall of the nasal passage in the manner of the inferior 
turbinals ; and I believe anatomists will, in reviowing the subject, admit 
that the inferior turbinal accompanies the fully completed maxillary 
arch, and only exists, therefore, in the Mammal. 

I regard these lateral processes of the ethmoidal and pre-sphenoidal 
centrums of the Bird as homologous with tbe pterygoid processes of tba 
postiphenoidal centrum, and generally with those processes which, under 
various forms, project downwards from the sides of the lower or hiemal 
aspects of the occipital and succeeding centrums in certain Fish, or with 
those processes termed " hypopophyses" by Professor Owen, 

Before dismissing the consideration of this important centrum in the 
Bird, 1 would direct attention to certain interesting modifications which, 
it may undergo. In the first place, it may, like many other bones in 
the cranium of the Bird, become greatly dilated and altered in form by 
the development of air-cells in its interior. The pneumatic openings are 
two in number, one on each side of the anterior margin below the su- 
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perioT horizontal plate. The pneumatic excavation and dilatation extends 
backwards more or less in certain species ; and in some Owls the bone 
presents the form of a cubical cellular mass. This peculiarity of form 
might be adduced in support of Professor Owen's doctrine of the forma- 
tion of this bone from the coalescence of the pre-frontals ; but then it 
will be observed that the increased breadth of the bone is not due to 
incomplete mesial fusion of lateral parts, but to expansion £rom the 
mesial plane, for the olfactory nerves still run forwards in grooves on its 
lateral aspects, although these may be deep in front, and, posteriorly, their 
margins may overlap the nerves. The expansion of Ihe pre-sphenoidal 
centrum also produces a remarkable separation of the optic foramina. 
As explanatory of this effect, I would observe, that the development of 
this bone in the Chick shows that it forms the posterior border of the 
common optic foramen by means of a pair of processes which project from 
its posterior inferior angle like the limbs of the letter Y. W hen, there- 
fore, the bone takes on transverse dimension, the single optic chasm 
separates into two optic foramina, which, in Strix fiammea, are three- 
eighths of an inch asunder. 

The separation of the optic foramina from the pneumatic expansion of 
the pre-sphenoidal centrum leads me, in the second place, to observe, that 
the characteristic separation of these orifices in the extinct forms Dido, 
Dinomis, Palapteryx, did not depend entirely on pneumatic expansion of 
the pre-sphenoidal centrum, nor on such width of that bone as might be 
attributed to incomplete mesial fusion of a pair of " pre-frontals," but 
on the remarkable prolongation backwards on each of its sides of the 
neurapophyseal walls of the ethmoidal olfactory chambers. 

Professor Owen, in his series of graphic and valuable memoirs on 
these three extinct forms, and in his memoirs on Apteryx, assuming 
the pre-frontal doctrine regarding the bone in question, and directing 
special attention to the more or less complete passage backwards of 
the nasal chambers to the anterior or inferior wall of the cranial cavity, 
and to the passage of the olfactory nerves into these by a number of orifices, 
apparently recognises in Apteryx for instance (although he does not direct- 
ly make the statement), a completed Mammalian ethmoid. Now, recalling 
attention agaiu to the embryological considerations from which the forma- 
tion of neither the Mammalian ethmoidal septum, nor the so-called eth- 
moid of the Ostrich, Dinomis, Dodo, nor Apteryx, can be conceived as re- 
sulting from coalesced pre-frontals, I would remark, that the arrange- 
ment of the nasal fossae in Apteryx, instead of being Mammalian, presents 
the peculiar Ornithic character of its parts, fully brought out ; all the 
phases in the development of which may be observed in the series of 
Birds. In all Birds, the posterior extremities of the cartilaginous pouch - 
like ethmoido-neural, or olfactory chambers, approach or encroach upon 
the sides of the pre-sphenoidal centrum ; so that the membrane which con- 
nects its anterior margin to the cartilaginous nasal septum, and a certain 
extent of both its surfaces, separate the two pouches from one another. 
The laminar or hypopophyseal process on each side of the bone, variously 
modified in form, limits, posteriorly and inferiorly , the olfactory portion of 
the lateral surface of the bone, and, folded over the pouch, walls it in more 
or less from below ; while the lachrymal from above passes down on its 
outer side. The gradual environment of the pouch may be traced in the 
series of Birds ; and I find in the Asiatic Cassowary, the stage imme- 
diately preceding the completion of the process in Apteryx. In this 
Bird, the pair of deep fossae in the interior of the skull, ' which lodge 
the olfactory lobes, are separated from one another by the posterior 
margin of the pre-sphenoidal centrum, which here represents the crista- 
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galli. Tlie plute uf bone whtvh forms tlie floor of each fossa, inatead of 
being crebriltt'm as ia Apteryi, is perforated hy a single atoi-like fbrumen, 
u form due to tlio partial shooting across of bony processes from ' 
margin. 

Ill the Cheloiiian. — The neural areh and centrom of the Chelonian a 
represented in the dry skull by the puir of bones uaoally considered 
the " proper frontaU," but which I regard as spbeooido-frontals. In the 
reuent condition the centrum appears in the form of a compressed carti> 
laginous bar, continuous postenurly with the compressed anterior part of 
the poBt-sphenoidal centrum, resting below on the conjoined pterygoids 
and ento-ptery golds, continuous in front with the cartilaginous ethmoidal 
septum or centrum, and thus presenting all the relations of the pre-sphenoi- 
dal centrum of the Bird, It ia continued npwarda, and represents the 
or bito -sphenoids, or neurapaphyses, in the form of a double fihro-cortila- 
ginouB membrane, the two laniioffi of which separate to unite with the 
posterior margins of the orbito-nasal processes of the etbmoido-&ontala, 
with the two parallel descending ridges of the sphenoido-frontals, and 
with the anterior margins of the peculiar descending processes of the so- 
called "parietals." The olfactory nerves pass forwards between these 
neurapophyseai lamina above; and the optic with the other _ orbital 
nerves perforate them. 

ill the CrocoiJiUan. — In the Crocodiles, the sphenoido-frontala have 
coalesced ; but the cartilaginous centrum, andneurapophysealinterorbital 
laminm, present exactly the some relations as in the Chelonian ; the only 
difference being the result of the union of the orbito-nasal processes of the 
Ephenoido-&ontals near their lower extremities, and the consequent space 
left between this bony bridge, and the deep furrow formed by the inclined 
upper surfaces of the ento-pterjgoideal portions of the pterygoids. 

In the Lacertiane. — In the Lizards, the sphenoido-frontal is again 
double. In consequence of the meslul separation of the ento-pterygoids 
{" palatals") and pterygoids, the elongated fibro-cartilaginous centrum 
and neurapophyseai interorbital londuie, are left unsupported below ; to 
which circumstance is probably due the formation in the inter-orbital 
laminEB, of a pair of delicate triradial osseons neurapophyses, which pass 
off from the upper margins of the optic foramina. 

In the Ophtdian and Batrachiaa. — ^Leaving the further consideratioji 
of the special homology of the anterior sphenoidal wing in the Reptiles, 
and more especially in the Crocodiles, until the posterior sphenoidal wing, 
and the so-called " petrosal," have been eiawiued, I woald observe, that 
the grounds on which Professor Owen distinguishes the " os en ceinture" 
of the Frog, from that segment in the Python which includes the so-called 
" frontals," appear to me somewhat arbitrary. This segment in the Ser- 
pent consists of a pair of neurapophyses, or orbito-aphenoids, which are 
distinct, OS cartilages at least, in IJie embryo ; of a double meta-^eura- 
pophyeia (sphenoido-frontals), which not only ocoujiy on each side the 
positions of the neurapophyses, but extend the forepart of their inner 
margins downwards, back to back, in the mesial plane, on the sides of the 
coiupressed centrum ; which thus, along with them, divides the neural 
chamber in front, for the transmission of the olfactory nerves. The 
Hides of the " oi en cemture" are formed by neurapophyses ; while the 
so-called " irontals" of the Serpent occupy the greater part at least of 
the sides of their segment ; in other respects, their relations are simHar, 
They are both catacentrio ; the centrum, in both, resting, as in the Bird, 
on the upper surface of the anterior acuminated extremity of the post- 
sphenoidal centrum, and in the plane of the ethmoidal centrum in front. 
I regard, therefore, the "06enceinture"in theBatrachian, along with the 
anterior segments of its " parieto-frontals," as consisting of the centrum, 
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^^^M nearapophjses, andnota-neuFapophyaesofthepre-sphenoidalaclerotoine ; 

^^^H and, therefuro, also aa homologous with that segment in the Oiihidian 

^^^1 which includes its " frontals," but eiclusire uf the elongated anterior 

^^^1 prolongation of the poet-sphenoidal centrum. 

^^^B The Fre-SpKenoidal Centnim and Neural Arch in the Fish — The 

^^^H bone which predominateg over every other in the cranium of the Fish is 

^^^1 the so-called "principal frontal" ; which, however, as olreadj stated, I 

^^^H do not regard as the frontal or ethmoido-irontal of the Mammal, but as a 

^^^H sphenoido-frontal. It is tho pre-sphenoidal meta-neurupophjais of the 

^^^B Fish, presenting all the relations of the correa[K)nding bone or bones in 
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the Bird, Chelonian, and Lbard, es(»pt that the ethmoido-frontalg 
anterior to it have coalesced in the middle line ; while the ethmoidal 
neurapophysea have become so mach developed, exposed, and connected 
to it laterally, as to assume the position of the so-called " nasals" and 
pre-frontals" in the Bird and Reptile. The enormous development of 
this bone in the Fish and Bird appears to depend on the great bulk of 
the organs of vision. There is, therefore, in both, an extended inter- 
orbital space to be filled up. In the Fish, as in the Bird, this is varionsly 
effected by means of fibro-cartiloge and biDne. The ejrtreme forms of the 
inter-orbital arrangement may be illustrated by the Gadoid and Cypri- 
noid Fishes. In the Cod the greater part of the so-called inter-orbital 
1 consists, as in the Chelonian and Lizard, of a double fibrous 
membrane, which extends upwards from the anterior prolongation of the 
post-sphenoidal centrum tj) the mai^ins of the mesial grooves on the 
under surface of the sphenoido -frontal. The two laminse of this mem- 
brane thus bound tho sides of the compressed neural space, along the 
upper part of which the olfectory nerves pass forward. In the poaterior 
superior part of each of theae neurapopbyaeal fibrous laminje, a compara- 
tively small plate of bone is developed, while the centrum consists of the 
bar of persistent cartilage, which extends along the grooved upper 
surface of the anterior portion of the post-sphenoid al centrum, and ter- 
minates above the ethruoidal centrum (" vomer"). The optic nerves 
pierce the membranes so far back as to notch very deeply the anterior 
margins of the post-sphenoidal neurapophyses, or po st-sp hen oidai wings. 

In the Oarp, again, the inter-orbital space is occupied above by a 
considerable descent of the margins of the spbenDido-firontal groove ; in 
front, by complete ossification of the fibrous membranes, which thua 
become pre-sphenoidal neurapophyses; behind, by the passage forwardsof 
the noat-sphenoidal wings (" ali-sphenoids"), through which, during 
development, the optic nerves have passed back, to be lodged in notches 
in their poaterior margins; and below, by the bar of aemi-ossified cartilage 
situated upon the upper surfaces of the posterior sphenoidal and eth- 
moidal centrums. 

Of the Hcanal ArcK and Hamaccinapophysei of the Pre-ephenoidal 
Sclerotome. — The palatine arch, between which and the mandibular the 
mouth is situated, and which terminates therefore posteriorly the pre- 
stomal series of hnmal arches, may be presumed to undergo very varied 
modifications in connection with the olfactory, the respiratory, and the 
digestive functions. In the present instance, as in many others, the ana- 
tomy of the human body, instead of leading astray by compleiity and 
extreme modification of its parts, aupplies the key for their morphologi- 
cal solution by affording an example of the employment of the fuu£i- 
mental type of structure for the fulfilment of the most complex functional 
purposes. 

The human pre- sphenoidal centrum, hollowed out by nasal air-cells, as 
in certain Birds, is bounded below and in front by a pair of separate 
triangular- curved bouy plates, which, limiting the size of the right and 
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leli pneumatic OTifiuea, bring these into cotmounicatioD with the posterior 
ethmoidal air-uells or einuses. These " sphenoidal turbinated bones," 
or "bouBB of Bertin," incontaot along thoir outer margins, and outer piui 
of their inferior afipeeta, with the sphenoidal proceaseaof the palate bones, 
constitute the upperelemenlsor suspensory extremities of tbe inverted arch, 
completed bj the meeting of the palate bones themaelvea in the poeierior 
part of the mesial line of the palatal vault. The right and left pterygoids 
are attaclied, as a pair of aptiuapophjaes, to this arch. They pasa off 
backwards and outwards from the posterior margins of the perpendicular 
plates of the palate bones, and abut in the embrjo againat the upper and 
fore part of the mandibular arch, retaining in the tympanic processes of 
their adult form, indications of their early connection with that arch. 
The most important secondary connection of the pterygoids in the hn- 
man adult is with the pterygoid processes of the post-sphenoid ; and it 
is thia sphenoidal connection which is most firequently repeated in the 
animal series. 

I shall not enter at present into the question of the probable existence 
of " bones of Bertin" in the Mammalia generally ; nor enquire whether 
the separate orbital pieces of the palate bones in the herbivorous Cetaoea, 
a<»ormng to Cuvier, and the separate anterior portions of the pterygoids 
of the young Dolphin, as described by Meckel and Rapp, may be indica- 
tions of the upper elements of the palatal arch; but pass on to the consi- 
deration of the palatal arch in thelower Vertebrata, in which the two ele- 
ments of which it appears to consist on each side, are distinctly developed. 

The Palatal Arch and Pterygoidt in the Bird, — Tho bone hitherto 
considered by all anatomists as the vomer of the £ird, is a more or less 
elongated narrow plate, the margins of which are bent upwards so as to 
convert its upper surface into a groove, which is applied against the nnder 
surface of the acuminated anterior extremity of the post-sphenoidal cen- 
trum, which ia therefore interposed between it and the pre-aphenoidal 
centrum. This bone, more or lees compressed or eiteuded lateraliy, se- 
parates the posterior noatrUs ti-om one another. Its anterior extremity 
reachca the anterior limits of these orifices, or, pasp^ing forwards into the 
palate between the ethmoidal neurapophyseal and maxillary palataJ 1a- 
minse, and concealed more or less by them, may terminate on the aurface 
of the palate between the intermaxiUary palatal plates. When this bone 
is much compressed it is single throughout ; when flattened, it is more or 
less extensively divided in the mesial line. 

The palate bonea of the Bird, more or less elongated, extend anteriorly 
under the maxillary palatal lamina, to which in general they are only 
slightly connected, forward to the intermaxillary palate plates, with which 
they are anchyloaed or articulated , separated from one another in front, 
to tbrm the lateral boundaries of the posterior nares, the palate bones 
become broader posteriorly , approach one another, and are either attached 
to, or anchylosed with, the posterior extremity of the so-called " vomer." 
Their posterior extremities are provided with facets for articulation with 
the bar-lile pterygoids, which extend from them, outwards and backwards, 
to articulate with the quadrate bone on each side. The pterygoids of cer- 
tain Birds have also secondary connections ; they articulate with processes 
which project from tho post-sphenoidal centrum in some port of its extent ; 
and on which their shafts glide, rotate, or vibrato. 

The reciprocal relatione of lie so-called " vomer," the palatines, and 
pterygoids of the Bird, are extremely interesting and important. At 
present, I can only direct attention to those relations which bear upon my 
snbject. When the palate bones are greatly developed, the " vomer" di- 
minishes. When, again, the " vomer' is mnch developed, the palatines 
are in an atrophied condition. The pterygoids present phases of develop- 
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mcnt dependent on the v^ariations of the palatines and pterygoids. The 
two extremes may be observed in the Parrots and the Strnthions Birds. 
In the former, the palatines are enormonslj developed, while the ** vomer" 
has disappeared. In the latter, the ** vomer" is greatly elongated and 
developed, while the palatines present the relation, and exhibit the form 
of the " transverse" or ** adgustal" bones of the Reptile. 

The Palatal Ar^ and the Pterygoids in Reptiles and Amphibians, — 
The three bones on each side, which form the palatal system of the ordinary 
Lizard, present the same relations, and almost the same form as the 
" vomer," palatines, and pterygoids of the Struthious Bird. The pterygoids 
are in every respect similsur. The *' transverse bones" of the Lizard are also, 
in relations and almost in form, like the palatines of these Birds. ^The so- 
called " palatals *' of the Lizard, while they exhibit all those relations to 
the " transverse" and pterygoids, which the " vomer" of the bird presents, 
drSer from that double bone in this respect, that although in contact 
at the mesial line, they are comparatively so much broader, occupy- 
ing so much of the comparatively narrow palatal space that they 
touch the maxillaries by their anterior external angles. They bound, 
therefore, the internal nares posteriorly; but like the so-called vomer 
in the Bird, separate them from one another, passing forward like that 
double bone to the ethmoidal neurapophyseal plates, which constitute the 
so-called "vomer" of the Lizard. In the monitors, these so-called 
** palatines," like the pterygoids, are evidently separated in the middle 
line, and forced backwards along the inner margin of the maxillary to- 
wards the transverse bones, by the development and elongation of the 
ethmoidal neurapophyseal elements. In the Crocodiles, again, the full 
development of maxUlary palatal plates, and more especially of the 
ethmoidal neurapophyses, has forced backwards and towards the middle 
line, not only the bone called "palatal" in the Lizard, but also the 
pterygoids ; and as the latter also exhibit that remarkable tubular de- 
velopment, various phases of which are perceptible in the Ghelonians, 
Birds, and Mammalia, the former again presents the ornithic vomerine 
aspect. 

In the Ophidia the two halves of the palatal system are widely se- 
parated at the middle line. The so-called ** palatals," elongated forwards 
into the ethmoidal region, articulated by ascending processes to the pre- 
sphenoid, slightly attached externally to the maxillaries, as in the Lizards, 
bound as in these Reptiles, the nostrils posteriorly, but do not separate 
them mesially. 

In the Frog, the so-called "palatals" extend transversely outwards 
from the ** os en ceinture" to the maxillaries, being also connected at 
their outer extremities with the pterygoids. The latter are articulated 
posteriorly to the post-sphenoid and to the quadrate bone. The ** os 
transversum" has disappeared at the junction of the so-called palatal, 
pterygoid, and maxillary. 

The modifications presented by these bones in Reptiles 'and Am- 
phibia are much too numerous to be followed in detail at present. I 
have, therefore, selected those which are essential for the elucidation of 
my subject; and shall sum up the conclusions I draw from them, by a 
comparison of them with the corresponding elements in Ghelonians. 

The Ghelonians, we are told, have no ** transverse bone." They are 
distinguished in this respect from all the other •Reptiles. But if we 
examine the skull of a Tortoise, we shall find all the elements which 
enter into the formation of the palatine aspect in that of the Crocodile. 
In front are the intermaxillaries, immediately behind which, in the 
median line, is the double bony plate, which is usually described and 
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figured M the forepart of tlie so-called " vomer," but to which I havB 
already directed attention as the combined ethmoidal neurapophyaeal 
elements. In the Turtles the maiillnriea meet aeroaa the palatal Tault in 
front of the united ethmoidal neurapophyMa, so that the latter are pushed 
liadtwardB, and are in contant laterally with the palatals in the vault of the 
palate ; while in the Tortoise the latter want entirely the palatal proceaaes, 
consisting, as Cuvier expressed it, only of their upper portions, and 
extending outwards on each side from the outer margins of the so-called 
" Tomer," and of the pterygoids, to the inner margins of maxillariea. 
Now, let the base of the skull of a Tortoise, a Turtle, and a Crocodile, be 
examined side by side. In all three we shall find the intermaxillaries in 
front. The masillariea, although they do not meet across the palate of 
the Tortoise, do so in that of the Turtle, and thus, aa in the Crocodile, 
bound posteriorly the intermasiUary segment of the palate. The trans- 
verse union of the raasillaries in the Turtle and Crocodile, pushes hack 
the ethmoidal neurapophyses (which are in contact with the intermaxil' 
laries in the Tortoise), but to such an extent in the Crocodile that the eth- 
moidal neurapophyses, also themselvea much elongated, carry hack the 
pterjgoida, so that the latter almost entirely conceal the post-sphenoida! 
centrum. The outer margins of the pterygoids, already curved downwards 
in the Tortoise and Turtle, pass downwards and inwards in the Crocodile, 
so as to meet again in the mesial line of the palatal vault. The bony 
septnmof the pterygo-ethmoidal portion of the nostrils of the Crocodile ih 
at the same time seen to he the result of the extension downwards in the 
mesial plane of the middle ridgeof the so-called " vomer" of the Tortoise 
or Turtle, and of the connection of the anterior part of that double hone 
with the ethmoidal neurapophyses. It wlE thus he observed, that if the 
maxillariea of the Tortoise were united across the palate, in front of its 
ethmoidal neurapophyses, to a considerable extent backwaiiis; if the eth- 
moidal neurapopliyaes wore also elongated in the aame direction ; and if 
the onter margins of the pterygoids, below the palatines, were to meet in 
the mesial line, the latter would be forced backwards and outwards ; ao 
that, still retaining their connections with the pterygoids and masillnrieSi 
but leaving those with the "vomer" infrontaudintemally, to abut against 
the malar behind and eatemally — the palatal aspect of the skull of the 
Tortoise would present the arrangement of the corresponding region in 
that of the Crocodile, the palate bones assuming the form and relations of 
" transverse l>ones." 

If to the skulls of the Tortoise, Turtle, and Crocodile, those of a Ser- 
pent, a Lizard, a Frog, and an Ostrich he added, it will be observed, that 
the palate bones have diaappeared in the Frog ; that they have assumed 
the form und relationa of " transverse bones" in the Lizard, Crocodile, 
and Serpent ; that they are essentially " transverse bones" in the 
Struthious Bird, whEe in the Tortoise, but eapeciaJly in the Turtle, 
they present the Mammalian character and form. It will also be ob- 
served, that the bones in the Turtle, Tortoise, Crocodile, and Bird, hi- 
therto denominated " vomer," are the same bones which in the Frog, 
Lizard, and Serpent are named "palatals," the tenn"vonier" being 
applied in these anlmala to those two bones collectively, which are aituatfld 
under the ethmoidal portion of the skull. It wiU also he noted that the 
bonea called " vomer'' in the Turtle, Tortoise, Crocodile, and Bird, and 
the bonea called " palatala" in the Frog, Lizard, and Serpent, are related 
to the others, along with which they have been examined, exactly as the 
" hones of Bertin," in the human cranium, are to the palate bones and 
pterygoids. 

The Pre-ephenoidal JImmal Arch and HcEinactina2iopk>/eii of the 
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FUh. — In the OBseong Fish a fibroos mentbroiie extends oatwardi and 
downwards on each side from the suborbitftl bar-like portion of the basU 
ef the cnutiuni. In most Fiahes there will be found in this membrane, 
where it passes off from the pre-sphenoidsd portion of tlie cranium, a 
more or less elongated ecale-liie bone on each side. This is the " pteiy- 
goidien interne" of Cuvier.the "h^riss^ul " of StHilaire, the " ento-pterj- 
goid" of Professor Owen. Thepalate bone, connected by the same fibrous 
membrane to theoutermarginoftheeDto-plerjgoid.ertends forwards to the 
■ide of the so-called " vomer," or to the ethmoidal centrum and neurapo* 
phjsis, to which, as also to the maxillary and intenaaxillar}', it is varionslj 
attached directly and indirectly. The eorresponding actiuapophjseal 
element or pterygoid in the Fish is firmly connected in ^Mnt to the palate 
bone, and less intimately to the en to-ptery gold, and, extending backwards, 
downwards, and outwatda, abuts asainat the anterior margin of the "hypo- 
tympanic" and " pre-tym panic bones, as the pterygoid of the Bird 
and Reptile does against the so-called " quadrate," or " tympanic " bone. ' 
If, then, the basal aspect of the craninm of the osseous Fish is placed in 
series with those of the Bird, Lizard, Serpent, Tortoise, and Frog, it will 
be observed, that while its palatals and pterygoids may be at once asso- 
dated with the corresponding bones, as already determined, in the Bird 
and Reptile, the en to -pterygoid of the Fish presents all the relation of 
the double bone, usually called "vomer" in the Bird; of the posterior 
or horizontal portion of the bone called " vomer " in the Tortoise ; and 
ofthe bones called "pnlatals"in the Lizard, Serpent, and Frog. It 
will also be observed, that while the toothed bone, called ""vomer" 
in the Fish, bas, from a catacentric change, disappeared from the under 
aspect of the cranium in the Bird, Eeptile, and Batntchiae, the two 
bones, called in the Fish ' ' pre-ftMatals " — its ethmoidal neurapophysea 
— present the same relations to its ento-pterygoids as the ethmoidal 
neurapophyses of the Bird to its so-called " vomer," and as those of 
the Tortoise to the posterior portion of its so-called "vomer," and as 
those of the Lizard, Serpent, and Frog to the bones hitherto called 
"palatal" in these three forms. I therefore apply provisionally the 
term ento-pterygoid to the so-called "vomer" ofthe Bird, to (he posterior 
part of the so-called "vomer" of the Ohelonian, to the corresponding 
bony piece in the Crocodiles, to the so-called "palatals" of the Ophidian, 
Laeertian, and Batrachian, to Uie " bones of Berlin," and their reprft- 
■entattves in the Mammal. 

The coneliiiition ofthe Ncuai Foseie, and the relafive posittong ofthe 
External and Internal Nares. — The details necessary for the morpho» 
logical examination of the rhinal. vomerine, ethmoidal, and pre-BphenoidsI 
sderotomes, have involved a number of facts connected with the varied 
constitution of the nasal fossie in the different vertebrate forms. As, how- 
6Ter, the constitution of these fossaa has important bearings on the mor- 
phology of the entire cranium, I shall briefly direct attention to the 
aspect. 

The only perfect form of nasal fosase is that presented by the Mammal. 
They consist of the entire neuro-hamal cavities of Ihe rhinal and vomerine, 
combined with the hatmal cavities of the ethmoidal and pre-aphenoidal 
sclerotomes. That portion ofthe combined nasal fossie which consists of 
the cavities of the rhinal and vomerine aderolomes, is divided in the 
mesial plane by the centrums of those scleEolomea ; while the dependent 
portion ofthe ethmoidal centrum, and the posterior portion of the vomer- 
ine centrum, divide in the same manner that part of the combined fosste 
which consists of the htemal cavities of the ethmoidal and pre- sphenoidal 
Bolerotomes. The Mammalian nasal fosste are therefore bounded in Ijfont 
by the walls of the neuro.hajmal chambers of two oatacenfrio solerotonie* ; 
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and, posteriorlj, bjthe catacentrjcally divided hB?mal chambers of adetni- 
catacantrifl and diacentriu sclerotome. 

As tie hiemal portioiis of tlia cephalic Bomatoioes are separated from 
one another in their earl; emhrjo condition by metu-somatomic clefls, wa 
may expect to find traces of these clefts in the walla of the adult naaal 

The first or anterior pair of meta-somatomic eleRis of the erahryo head, 
that is the clcfls betneen the rhinal and iaterm axillary lobe of the "me- 
dian frontal process," are retained ia the adult a« the external nares. 
These openings in the non-proboscidian Mammal, are situuted therefore 
between the ali-uaaol cartilages and the intermaxillary honeB. In the 
proboscidian Mammals, they are probably situated between the ultimate 
aad penultimate, or, at least, between two of the dietal somatomes of the 
proboscis. 

The second pair of meta-somatomic clefts, situated between the ester- 
. nal angles of the median frontal proijess and the lateral frontal processes, 
may disappear entirely in the course of derelopment ; but they occasion- 
ally remain under tlie form of Stenson's ducts, which pass obliquely 
through the so-called " incisive spaces," or" foramina," from the mouth 
to the nasal fussEC, between the mtermaxillaries and maxitlariea. The 
muoouB walls of the canals of Stenson are supported by cartilaginoua 
tubular folds, which are continuous superiorly with cart il^inous laminEe. 
which, passing off laterally from the lower margin of the nasal septum 
and vomer, cover more or less of the floor of the nasal fossa;, upper part of 
the incisive fissures, and spaces between the intermaxillaries and maiilla- 
ries. The " organs" or " sacs of Jacobson," supplied by the olfactory and 
fifth nerves, lined by glandular integument, sheathed by a continuation of 
He cartilaginoua laminae already alluded to, and opening into the canals of 
Stenson, when these are present, are, whatever their function may be, 
morphologically connected with the second pair of meta-soraatomic clefts. 

The nert pair of meta-somatomic clefts, situated between the lateral 
frontal processes and the so-called " superior maxiUary" defieetion of the 
*' first visceral lamina," continue pervious in all the Mammalia except 
the Celacea. The laehryraal canals which connect the anterior pouches 
af the conjanctivEB with tho nasal fossEe, consist of the persistent upper 
portions of these clefts. Their outer or lower portions are obliterated, 
but the corresponding inter-scleratomic space, much dilated, constitutes 
that part of the orbit formed by elements of the ethmoidal and pre- 
aphenoidal sclerotomes, while the spheno-palatine and posterior palatine 
loramiua and fissures, are aleo enclosed portions of the space between 
these two sclerotomes, retained for the passage of Tessels and nerves. 

The posterior nares are not meta-somatomic openings, they are merely 
the communications between tho catacentric hcemal space of the pre- 
■phenoidal, and the corresponding but undivided hmmal spaces of the 
succeeding somatomes. 

The mouth is the persistent and developed form of the great cleft be- 
tween the pre- and post- sphenoidal somatomes. It is situated therefore 
morphologically in the same transverse plane as the posterior nares. Its 
fundamental or morphological relations are retained and represented by 
the posterior isthmus of the fauces. The buccal chamber is a Testibule 
snperadded to the alimentary tube, by the anterior elongation of tho lower 
jaw, and by the development of the floor of the mouth and of the tongue, 
with the consequent inclusion of the vault of the palate ; so that the lat- 
ter, metead of forming the anterior portion of tho hcemal or sternal as- 
pect of the head, becomes apparently a portion of the wall of the visceral 

The complete development of the vomer characteristic, as alteadi; alftiftA. 
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of the Mammmliaii head, is also a cfaaracieristk featme of tbe mmMtl iamm- 
In the MammaL As the centrum of that scleroUMiie, of which the inter- 
maTJllaries are the hsmapoph vses^ it extends back fiom them to mhot 
against the pre-sphenoidal centrum, forming a hettm iriiieh adds to the 
antero-posterior strength of the entire arrangement, and whidi sup- 
ports the more feebly developed ethmoidal and rhinal portians oi the nand 
septum. All these relations of the Tomer are retained in the lenuoUblj 
modified nasal passages and snont in the Cetaeea. 

The seat of the olfactoiy sense is limited to the upper part of the 
ethmoidal portion of the nasal fossee. Howerer complex the arrangeaient 
of the ethmoidal turbinal laminfe maj he, thej inTariaUj present the 
general character of folded laminar nenractinapophyses, eonnecied to their 
corresponding nenrapophyses, after the type of the cartilaginous sesaile 
olfactoiT cups in the Plagiostomes. 

As already stated, the so-called inferior tnrbinals eonsast of an anteio- 
posteriorly arranged series or system of mntnaHy abutting haemactina]po- 
physes , enclosed during development within the nasal fosas. The infcnor 
turbinal system is peculiar to the Mammal, and consists of elements whieh, 
in developed forms of the system, are derived 6om, and attadied to, the 
rhinal, vomerine, and ethmoidal haemapophyses. The palate bone, or 
distal pre-sphenoidal haemapophysis, supports the posterior extremity 
of the turbinal system, but I have not had occasion to observe any 
tarbinal element supplied by it 

As the rhinal sclerotome has disappeared in the Bird, the neuro-hssmal 
chambers of the vomerine sclerotome become closed in front, and the ex- 
ternal nostrils are supplied by those metasomatomic clefts between the 
vomerine and ethmoidal sclerotomes, which in the Mammal form the 
*' incisive foramina," the '* canals of Stenson," and the ** organs of 
Jacobson." 

As the anterior nares are removed one somatome back in the Bird, so 
the posterior nares are removed one somatome forwards. They are situated 
between tbe maxillary and incomplete palatine arches, the ento-pterygoids 
separating them, while the palatines are on their outer sides. The poste- 
rior nares, instead of being directed backwards in a plane at right angles 
to the axis of the alimentary tube, open downwards in the plane of its 
upper wall. This direction of the posterior nares is due to the following 
circumstances: — 1. that the intermaxillaries, although completing their 
arch below, are principally developed upwards and backwards ; 2. that 
the maxillaries, even when they meet partially across the middle line, 
have the space which they enclose occupied by the nenrapophyses, cen- 
trum, and sense capsules of their own sclerotome — in other words, they 
are in contact with the central and neurapophyseal aspect of their own 
sclerotome ; 3. that the palatines do not form an arch at all, but lie in the 
horizontal plane of the under surfaces of the centrums of the cephalic 
sclerotomes behind them. 

The Bird, in fact, does not possess nasal fossae in the same sense as 
the Mammal, that is, it does not present nasal chambers, formed by the 
completed hsemal arches of a certain number of sclerotomes. Its nasal 
fossae consist only of the catacentric-haemal or neuro-haemal spaces of the 
vomerine sclerotome, and of the combined neural and ** sense capsule*' 
spaces of the ethmoidal sclerotome, which occupy the space enclosed by 
its haemal arch. They differ therefore from the Mammalian nasal fossa, 
not only in wanting rhinal compartments, but also in the deficiency of 
ethmoidal and pre-sphenoidal haemal spaces. The palate of the Bird, 
instead of being like that of the Mammal, situated in a plane inferior and 
parallel to that in which the vertebral column lies, is in the plane of the 
latter, like that of the Fish. The palate of the Fish is in the horizontal 
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plane of the vertebral column, bepause its nasal fossie are absent, 
atituent hiemal archea being all incomplete ; and because the co 

itfl olfactory capsules open eiteraally. Tbe palate of the Bird 

horizontal plane of the vertebral column for leasona abeady Btuted, and 
also because the olfactory capsules, instead of being situated external to 
the cavities of their sclerotome as in the Fish, or in its hamal cavity as 
in the Mammal, have become involved in, or have taken the place of its 
neural chamber, and have therefore their inner orifices or posterior narea 
directed downwards, on the central aspect. 

The mode in which the walls and cavities of the olfactory capsules of 
the Bird become involved or lost in its ethmoidal neural aharaber and 
walls, may be morphologically conceived, if the BtruoturQ is compared 
with the coTrespondlng segment of the cranium of a Ray. The cranium 
of the PlttgioBtome is modelled on the form of the " primordial cranium" 
of the Mammal and Bird. The laterally projecting sessile cartilaginous 
oliactory cups communicate each by a wide ori£ce with the cranial cavity. 
If the orificea be conceived as much enlarged, and the walls of the cap- 
soleB as withdrawn into, or becoming continuous with, those of the cran- 
ium ; or if the latter be conceived as disnppearing, while the former take 
their places, the general arrangement of the ethmoidal section of the per- 
sistent " primordial cranium" of the Ray will be seen to be similar to 
that sclerotome in the Bird's skull, which retains most of the primordial 
character. The development of the imrierfect mamillaries in contact with 
the lower aspect of the slightly ossified inferior wall of the combined 
capsular and neural mass, and the formation of the ethraoido-frontals in 
the perichondrium which covers its upper surface, would reduce the 
entire arrangement to the type of the corresponding parts in the Bird. 

By a similar process, the sessile cartilaginous auditory capsules of the 
Cycloatome may be conceived to become buried in the temporal portions 
of the cranial wall in the Pkgiostome, while in the osseous Fish, after 
the primordial cranium has become enveloped in the bony plates which 
are formed in its substance and in its fibrous covering, tha auditory cap- 
sules pass into the cranial cavity, having been enclosed by the neurapo- 
physeal and metaneurapophyseal bony pieces of their own and neigh- 
bouring sclerotomes. 

The external nostrils of the Lacertian, Ophidian, and Amphibian, are 
situated, as in the Bird, between the vomerine and ethmoidal sclerotomes ; 
the intennanillaries being closed in front and below. The so-called nasal 
fossaa in their vertebrate forms are also, as in the Bird, merely olfactory 
chambers, occupying the neural space of the ethmoidal sclerotome. The 
posterior nares, too, open as in the Bird, between the ethmoidal and pre- 
sphenoidal sclerotomes, but with the following subordinate differences ; — 
In the Lizard tliey are separated by the anterior extremities of the ento- 
pterygoids, and are bounded behind by the maxillary processes of these 
bones, and externally by the maxillaries themselves. In the Ophidian 
they are separated by the free margin of the ethmoidal catacentric plates ; 
anteriorly by the posterior margins of the ethmoidal neurapophyses, 
externally by the anterior projecting portions of the ento-pterygoids, and 
behind by the pre-sphenoidal attachments of the latter. In the Frog they 
open between the ethmoidal neurapophyses (■' vomer"), the ento-ptery- 
goids (" palatals"), and the maxillaries. 

We again approach the Mammalian type of nasal fossie, through the 
Tortoises, Turtles, and Crocodiles. 

It has been already stated that the anterior nostrils of the Chelonian 
lar to possess more of the Ornithic than Mammalian conformation, 
primordial cartilaginous lining of the olfactory fosste project in some 
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Turtles tbrough the anterior nasal opening of the cranium in the form of 
a double proboscis. The posterior nares in the Tortoises are separated 
by the combined ento-pterj^oids (upper and back part of the ^ Yomer^) 
and are bounded by the maxillaries and the palatines, the latter remaining 
open or ununited across the yault of the palate. In the Turtles, the 
yault of the palate and the posterior nares present more of the Mammalian 
aspect, although still formed essentially on the type of the corresponding 
parts in the Bird. This is effected by the ethmoidal neurapophyseal 
plates (palatal plate of the *' vomer"), which lie somewhat above the iejel 
of the vault of the palate in the Tortoises, passing down into, and forming 
an area of it in the Turtles, extending from its posterior margin halfway, 
or quite up to the intermaxillary palate plates. In the latter arrange- 
ment the ethmoidal area is hexagonal, and separates the palatal plates of 
the maxillaries from one another. In the former it is pentagonal ; and 
the palatal maxillary plates meet in the mesial line in front of it. The 
palatal plates of the palatines are more or less developed in the Turtles ; 
and many approach one another at the free margin of the vault, but are 
always separated by the posterior or free margin of the ethmoidal area. 

The arrangement of the vault of the palate in the Turtles, and the pe- 
culiar Chelonian configuration of the pterygoids, lead to the very remark- 
able combination of Ornithic and Mammalian structure presented by the 
nasal fossse and palatal vault of the Crocodiles. The Mammalian charac- 
teristics are the full development of the inter-maxillary and nasal bones, 
with the extensive, although cartilaginous, vomer. The vomerine sdero- 
tome of the Crocodile is not closed anteriorly as in all the other Lacertians, 
in the Ophidians, Amphibians, and Birds ; but presents a completely per- 
forated catacentric arrangement. This complete form of the vomerine 
necessitates a rhinal sclerotome, which, accordingly, feebly represented 
in the Crocodiles and Alligators, appears to be more fully developed in 
the Gavials. The extensive and complete Crocodilian palatal vault is only 
apparently Mammalian, it is partially Ornithic or Chelonian in its constitu- 
tion. As in the Mammal the anterior extremity of the vault is formed b^ 
the pair of fully formed palatal inter- maxillary plates. Except in the Alli- 
gators in which there is a slight intrusion of the ento-pterygoids, the pa- 
latal plates of the maxillaries meeting along the mesial line, form the 
second and most extensive area of the palatal vault. The next area of 
the vault consists, as in the Turtles, of the ethmoidal neurapophyses (the 
so-called '^ palatals''), united along the mesial line, and much elongated 
backwards. The posterior margin of the combined ethmoidal neurapo- 
physes of the Turtle forms the central part of the free margin of the 
palate ; but the completion in the Crocodile of the deflected outer mar- 
gin and central ridge of the pterygoids into a double tube, or pterygoidean 
prolongation backwards of the nasal fossse, produces a corresponding elon- 
gation of the palatal vault ; which accordingly presents, behind its ethmoi- 
dal, an extensive and broad pterygoidean area, which thus completes the 
vault behind, as in certain Cetacea and Edentata. Among the Mammalia 
the great elongation backwards of the combined maxillary palatal plates, 
the corresponding elongation of the combined ethmoidal neurapophyses, 
and the great breadth of the pterygoidean area, have displaced the palate 
bones so far backwards and outwards, that, separated from the ento- 
pterygoids and the ethmoidal neurapophyses by a wide chasm, but re- 
taining their connections with the maxillaries and pterygoids, and coming 
into contact with the malar, they are, in fact, extended from the walls 
of the nasal fossae, and from the palatal vault, and, thus disguised, have 
been hitherto known only as ''transverse bones," " adgustal bones/' 
** pterygoides extemes," •* ecto-pterygoids." 
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The Naial PaeiiMt of the Cycloetomovs Fishei. — The cycloBtomea 
differ from all other FisheB in possessing a tubular passage, which, opening 
externally aboye the oral disk, parses backwards to the combined olfactory 
capsules, and behind which it terminates in a cul-de-eac in the Lamprey, 
bat in the Hyiine and Bdellostoraa, communicates with the alimentary 
and respiratory tract. 

The form and arrangement of the cartil^es, which enter into the for- 
matEon of the walls of this tubular passage, have been figured and mEnutely 
described in the classical memoirs of Joh. Miiller, on the Cyclostomous 
Fishes. It becomes a point of much interest to ascertain the inorpholo- 
gical character of this tubular passage, and to determine the morpholo- 
gical relations of its cartilaginous elements. 

The olfactory capsules of the Myxine, Bdellostoma, and Lamprey, are 
completely fused into one another at the mesial plane, so as to form a 
single chamber, situated immediately in front of, and in a line with, the 
cranial carity. The common otfactorf chamber communicates with the 
cranial cavity by two orifices perforated in the flbro- cartilaginous trans- 
yersB septum, for the passage forwards of the oUaotory nerves. The 
elfactory chamber opens below into the nase-pharyngeal passage. In 
the Lamprey this passage is membranous throughout, the portion in 
front of the olfactory chamber lying above the posterior superior oral 
shield, its posterior portion passing bacli betweeu the base of the cranium 
and the central part of the palatal cartilage, terminates in a cul-de-sac at 
its pharyngeal extremity. In the Myiine and Bdellostoma the posterior 
portion of the passage is a membranous canal situated between the base 
of the cranium and the mesial palatal cartil^e, and opens posteriorly 
into the pharynx. That portion of the naso- pharyngeal passage in front 
of the olfactory chamber ia supported above and laterally by a series of 
t»n cartilaginous rings, incomplete below — the entire arrangement closely 
resembling a Mammalian trachea. The membranous floor of this part of 
the passage is supported by the anterior portion of the central, and the 
transverse junction of the lateral palatal cartilages, and in front by the 
mesial and transverse superior oral cartilages. 

The morphological constitution of this remarkable nasal skeleton 
appears to be similarto that of the nasal fussEB of the higher Vertebrata. 
The olfactory capsules have passed inwards, as in the Bird and Reptile, " 
so that, instead of projecting ftvm the sides of the cranium, like the 
auditory capsules, they occupy the space of the corresponding cranial 
segment. The incomplete cartilaginous rings of the nasal tube, viewed 
in their relations to the cranium and conjoined olfactory capsules, are in 
■' e position of a superadded series of neural arches, similar to the neural 

— ' — ^s of the rhinal and vomerine Mammalian scleratomes, destitute, 
!r, of centrums, but supported beiew by the peculiarly developed 
palatine and maxillary elements which have passed forward beneath 
them. The entire arrangement presents the general characters, or is 
deTelopedontheplanofthenasalfossffiof the Reptile, Bird, and Mammal, 
with the additional peculiarity of an increase in the number of constituent 
segments, similar to that which apparently exists in the proboscidian 
Mammals, 

PosT-BTOMii. Cephalic Sclekotohes. — Their Central and N^eitral 
Elements. — As the discrimination of the constituent central and neural ele- 
ments of the three post-stomai segments of the skull demands a constant 
reference from the one segment to the other, I shall examine them to- 
gether. Of these three segments, the post- sphenoidal, the temporal, and 
the occipital, the second has not hitherto been recognised except by Carus, 
whose system includes a temporal intervertebra. 
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My attention was directed to the temporal segment of the cranium bj 
the remarkable indications of it presented by the bnman skoU. The 
human occipital bone, in addition to that npper angular portion of its 
squamous plate, which presents the relations of the interparietal, ex- 
hibits all the characteristics of a vertebral centrum, in combination with 
neura- and meta-neurapophjses. The inferior articular processes of this 
cranial segment are largely developed, in relation to the atlas. But it 
has not been hitherto noted, that the so-called jugular processes are in 
fact its upper or anterior pair of articular processes ; and that, conse- 
quently, the jugular processes on the posterior margins of the petrosal 
portions of the temporals must be the zygopophyses of the succeeding 
cranial segment. These occipital and temporad jugular articular processes, 
like the corresponding processes in the column below, present distinct 
cartilaginous articular facets, and are contiguous to the ''foramina laoera 
posteriora" or "intervertebral foramina," formed by the conjunction of the 
temporal and occipital jugular fossae, and which transmit, as in the spine, 
vessels and nerves. But the petrous portion of the human temporal bone 
has, in addition, a pair of distinct pro-zygopophyses. They are situated 
on the anterior margins of the petrous portions where these margins (brm 
the angles with the squamous portions, in which are situated the openings 
of the Eustachian tubes. The articular surfaces of these processes are 
perpendicularly striated, and are applied against corresponding surfaces 
of the so-called styloid processes of the sphenoid at the posterior angles 
of its great wings. These ''styloid processes" are therefore the zygo- 
pophyses of the post-sphenoidal sclerotome. The pro-zygopophyses of 
the post-sphenoidal and the zygopophyses of the pre-sphenoidal may 
be observed at the forepart of the pterygo-palatine groove in the foetal 
bone, but are more remarkably developed in the young Ruminant ; in 
which also may be observed the zygopophyseal connection of the pre- 
sphenoidal with the ethmoidal neurapophyses. 

We have, therefore, in these zygopophyseal connections distinct evi- 
dence of five cranial segments — an ethmoidal, pre-sphenoidal, post-sphe- 
noidal, temporal, and occipital, in addition to the vomerine and rhinal. 

For the further development of this subject, the cranium of a 
Cyprinoid Fish should next be selected. If the lateral wall of the 
cranium be examined, either from the external or mesial aspect, five 
serially arranged neurapophyseal plates will be recognised, connected 
to one another by four distinct zygopophyseal articulations. These 
plates are, from before backwards, the so-called *' pre -frontal," the 
" cranial ethmoid," the '* orbito-sphenoid" of Owen, the ** ali-sphenoid*' 
of Owen, and the lateral accipital. I have already stated the grounds 
on which I believe we must look upon the " pre-frontals" of the 
Fish as the neurapophyses of the ethmoidal, and the " cranial eth- 
moid," as the combined neurapophyses of the pre-sphenoidal neural 
arches. If so, then, the succeeding plate must be the " ali- sphenoid," 
and not the "orbito-sphenoid," as Professor Owen considers it to be; 
and, therefore, as there has never been a question regarding the 
lateral occipital, the plate interposed between the latter and the former, 
as it has all the characters of a neurapophysis, indicates the existence 
of a cranial segment between the post-sphenoidal and occipital. I shall 
not at present allude to the various opinions entertained regarding this plate, 
but shall merely distinguish it as the inferior temporal neurapophysis. 

Proceeding now to the consideration of the centrums corresponding to 
this series of neurapophyses, it must be observed that in no osseous Fish 
in any stage of development have more than three osseous pieces been 
observed in the basis of the cranium from the so-called " vomer" to the 
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" baBi-ocoipital" included. Tlie aSBQined " connation" of ttie centmmg of 
the pre- and poat-sphenoids, aa held by ProfesBor Owen, haa at present no 
Buppart irom embrjulogj ; tha laissing centrum or centrums must, 
theretore, be accounted for otherwise than by a hypothetical diviBion of 
the " baei- sphenoid,'' Professor Owen appears, indeed, to a certain 
extent to admit this, for in certain Fishes he considers the symmetrical 
Y-shaped ossicle marked in his diagniniB 9', and superimposed on the 
pre-sphenoidal process of his baai-spiienoid, aa the central part ; while that 
process itself he holds to be the capsular portion of the ossified notochord. 

That mutual elongation and overlapping of the cranial centrums 
formerly alluded to, ia strongly marked in Fishes, the sphenoidal centrum 
being dovetailed into and elongated beneath the occipital behind, and 
above the ethmoidal ("vomer'") in front. The manner in which the 
anterior elongated portion of the post- sphenoidal centrum of the Bird 
elevates and carries on its upper surface the compressed pre-sphenoidal 
Mntrum, has already been stated ; and I must again observe, that it appeara 
to me that the pre-sphenoidal centrutn exists in certain Pishes only in 
the form of a bar of cartilage — a portion of the "primordial cranium" 
aitii^led on the upper surface of the anterior prolongation of the post- 
sphenoidal centrum, and terminating on the upper surface of the ethmoidal 
centrum or so-called "vomer ;" and that in Fishes with an " ossified orbital 
septum " or ■' cranial ethmoid," it is to be recognised iu the half-ossified 
cartilagmoasmaas which unites tberight and left plates of that "septum," 
and which have been already indicated as its corresponding near apophyses. 
The pre-sphenoidal is an undeveloped centrum in the Fish, retaining 
more or less of its "primordial" texture and form, and elevated, 
therefore, above, or carried inwards, so as to be covered by the fully 
developed ethmoidal and post-sphenoidal centrums. 

1 am acquainted with no example of a fully developed temporal centrum. 
It is represented in the "primordial cranium" by the quadrilateral 
cartilaginous plate, bounded laterally by the ear capsules, behind by the 

Eortion corresponding to the cartilaginous lateral occipitals, and in front 
y the part in which the post sphenoidal centrum first appears. In all 
vertebrate animals this portion of the basis of the primordial cranium is 
of great comparative extent, and is encroached upon by the ad- 
vancing ossiGcation of the occipital and post-aphenoidal centrums in 
modes which vary in the ditferent vertebrate forms. In Mammals, 
the occipital advances into it at the expense of the post-sphenoid al 
centrum. In Birds and Fishes, the post-spbenoidal passes more back- 
'wards. In the Beptiles, the two centrums appear to share it equally. 
In all the forms, 1 believe that traces of the intermediate or temporal 
centrum may be detected, either in the cartilaginous or osseous con. 
dition. In Fishes, more or less of the primordial cartilage remains 
above the junction of the occipital centrum, post -sphenoidal centrum, 
and temporal neurapophyses ("petrosals"), and covered more or less 
internally, or towards the cranial cavity, by the internal prolongations of 
the occipital centrum, and of the temporal and post-spbenoidal neurapo- 
physes. The pecnlior canal for the muscles of the orbit existing in cer- 
lajn fishes, and which is roofed over principally by the " petrosals," or 
temporal neurapophyses, appears to be hollowed out principally in the pri- 
moidial temporal centrum, and to be lined by its constituent cartilage. 
The peculiar Y-shaped bone met with in the pike, perch, and salmon, 
marked 9' by Prolessor Owen, and • by Hallman, and considered by tha 
former as that portion of the pre-sphenoidal centrum which results itam. 
tha ossification of the corresponding central portion of t)ie notochord, ap. 
pears to me to be a central element ; but referable rather io the post^ 
sphenoidal or temporal, than to the pre-sphenoidal segment. For, in the 
^KjfBW SEMES. VOL. V. NO. I, liNUKRI 'Vftvll. "S 
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first plife, it may bo queBtioned whether the corda donalii of the 
Fieh reacbsB the region of the pre-Bphenoid ; and, in the GMond plaee, it 
I un correct in my determination of the i)0st-Ephenoidd and tcmpoTal 
nenrapophyses of the Fish, the two aBcending Umbs of this bone abut 
4gainBttheae latter elements, and are not atail connected with the pre-tphe- 
soidat nenrapophyaes. As, moreover, these oeoesding limbs of the bone 
in question are more intiiDately connected with the bones which Pro- 
fessor Owen considers to be the oli-sphenoids, but which I must hold to 
be the inferior temporal neurapophyses, I am inclined t« conceive it an 
ossified portion of the temporal centrum. 

With regard to the bone termed by Uallmas os innominatum, which is 
tmall but well marked in the carp, and larger in the perch, and which 
Professor Owen considers to be the petrosal, I qnite agree with him. Bat 
while I do ho, I malce a, distinction between an ossified portion of the 
anditoTT capsule and the bone which constitutes the corresponding neura- 

DihjsiB, in the same manner as I find myself compelled to admit the 
ependeni existence of the ethmoidal neurapophjsis and the olfactory 
capsules, whether fibrous, cartilaginous, or osseous, and the corresponding 
independent existence of the variously modified sclerotics and the orbito- 
sphenoids. 

Proceeding now to the examination of the remaining elements of the 
post-stomal neural arches in the Piah, I would observe that if we put 
aside those conceptions of the constitution of the arches in question, de< 
rived Irom previous study of the cranium of the Mammal, the oonstitation 
of the corresponding arches in the Fish, which naturolly suggests itself, 
is the following : — 

1. Over the occipital centrum, the lateral occipitala and the external 
occipitals — as two pairs of neurapophyses ; and the superior occipital — as 
a. single tneto-neurapophyses. 

2. Over the position of the temporal centrum, the bones termed petro- 
■als bj the continental anatomists, but by Professor Owen petrosals in 
the cod, and ali-sphenoids in the carp, and over these the mastoids, these 
" petrosals" or " ali-spheooids," along with the mastoids — aj two pairs of 
neurapophysie ; and the contigoous or separated bones usually termed 
" parietala," as a divided meta-neurajrophysis, 

3. Over the great basi-aphenoid, the bones termed by Professor Owen or- 
bito-sphenoids in the carp, and ali-spheooids io the cod, with the post>fron- 
tole — OS two pairs of neurapophyses, the meta-neurapopliyses being absent. 

Before maJiing any statements in support of this view of the constitu- 
tion of the post-stomal neural arches in the cranium of the osseous Fish, 
1 would direct attention to the corresponding parts in theotherVertebrata, 
from the same point of view. 

In the Bird the occipital neural arch wants the ex-occipitals. The tern- 
poralarch possesses no centrum, but the petrosals, mastoids, and parietals, 
are placed one over the other as two pairs of neurapophyses and a divided 
meto-neurapophysis. The post-sphenoid al centrum is surmounted by the 
poaf-sphenoidal wings and the feebly-developed post-frontals — as two 
pairs of neurapophyses ; while the meta-neurapophysii ia deficient. 

In the Crocodiles, the occipital arch, as in the Birds, has lost the upper 
pair of neurapophyses. The temporal centrum is not developed, but the 
two pairs of neurapophyses, and an undivided meta-neurapophyses — the 
petrosals {ali-sphenoids of Owen), mastoids, and so-called parietal — form a 
continuous arch. The post-sphenoida! centrum is again found to oarry 
two pairs of neurapophyses, Oie great sphenoidal wings (orb ito- sphenoids 
of Owen), and the post-frontals. The meta-neurapophysis is missing. 

In the Cheloniane, the occipital arch consists of one pair of neurapo- 
physes and a meta-neurapophysis surmounting a centrum. The tem- 
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pOTsl oentnun ii not developed. Tbe inferior pair of neurapophyses, tlie 
so-called ex-occipitale, abut eilemallj against the mastoids, and are thus 
connected with tlie largely dovelojipd ao-called " parietala." These 
" parietals" not only form a large port of the cranial and temporal vaults, 
bitt send doirn lamlns to rest oa tlie pterygoids, and thus enter into ike 
formntion of the lateral walls of the cranial cavity in front of the post- 
sphenoidol wings. Above the post-sphenoidal centrtun, the post-sphe- 
noidal wings and the post- frontal s rise in connection with one another, as 
two pairs of Deurapuphyses, but the meta-neurttpophyaia is again wanting. 

In the Ophidians, the occipital centrum is again surmounted by one 
pair of neurapophyaes and a meta-ncurapophysis. The temporal cen- 
trum has disappeared behind tbe basi-sphenoid ; but the well- developed 
so-called " petrosals," the ali-sphenoids of Professor Owen, are sur- 
mounted by tbe elongated and nearly extruded mastoids ; wbUe the single 
meta-neorapopliysia, the undivided " parietal," is so largely developed, 
that, passing down as in the Chelonian to the Iwaisof the cranium, it rests 
upon the post-sphenoidal centrum over a great extent in front of ita own 
neurapophyaes, bo aa altogether to obliterate the post-sphenoidal wing. 
The post-sphenoidal centrum is there cut otf irom the post-frontals, which 
oonctitutQ the only remaining elements of its neural arch. . 

la the Lacertians, the occipital centrum, with ita pair of neurapophyses 
and single neurapophysis, is followed by a temporal arcb, without a cen. 
trmn, bat with two pairs of neurapophjses, "petrosals," and maatoida, 
and an undivided meta-neurapophysia or " parietal," generally single in 
front, but projecting backwards, with the mastoids on each side behind. 
The ptMt-sphenoidal centrum is not surmounted by ali-sphenoida, except 
the parietal columella represent these elementa. The post-frontals again 
appear ; but without a corresponding meta-neurapophyais. 

In the Frogs, the occipital centrum and the corresponding meta-nenra- 
pophyaea have disappeared ; a single pair of neurapophyaes co^iatituting 
the sole osseous elements of the arch. The temporal centrum appears in 
the primordial cartilage which extends across on the upper surface of tbe 
posterior part of the much-elongated " basi-sphenoid, and between the 
cartilaginous auditory capsules. The latter are intimately connected to 
the inferior temporal neurapophyses, the ali-sphenoids of Profeaaor Owen, 
with which feebly developed mastoids or auperior neurapophysea are con- 
joined ; the whole being surmounted by the greatly developed antero- 
poiteriorly elongated so-culled "parictala," wbichdipdownslightlyat their 
margins, in front of the temporal region towards tbe " basi-sphenoid," aa 
in the C'belontana and Ophidiana. Tbe portions of the poat-sphenoidol 
wings and the post-frontals are occupied by fibroua texture ; the " basl- 
■phenoid" or post-sphenoidal centrum extending forwards below ; and the 
"parietals" taking the place of the deficient meta-neurapophyaea. 

The preceding view of tbe arrangement of the centrums and neural arches 
of thepoststomal sclerotomes of the lower forms of cranium, is that which 
would appear nat urally to s u^est itself to a m ind un infl uenced by the arrange- 
ment of the corresponding region of the Mammalian akull. It is assumed 
fhrooghout, that there are more or less complete cartilaginous or osseous 
auditory capsules in addition to correspondiug neurapophyaes ; and that 
tbese neurapophyses are not poet-sphenoidal but temporal, as evinced hj 
their zygapophysea! connections in the human cranium. No reference has 
beemnadetotherelatiouBoftheconteBted "petrosals" and " ali-aphenoids" 
to tbe fifth nerve, because, while tbe fundamental relation of that nerve to^ 
the post-sphenoidal sclerotome is admitted, the divisions of the nerve ex- 
hibit the same tendency to vary in their points of exit, as is presented 
by tiie other cerebral nerves ; moving backwards more or less across the 
conesponding neurapophyses, and notching or peifbiating tbe neurapo« 
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phjses behind. In fact, until a more minute investigation of the derelop- 
ment of the cranium in its relations to the cerebral nerves has afforded 
some explanation of the varied relations of these parts in the series, we 
cannot, in my opinion, attach much weight to the determination of a 
" petrosal" or an *' ali-sphenoid" bj means of their relations to tho 
tr^minal nerve. 

Proceeding now to the examination of the post-stomal oentroms and 
neural arches of the Mammalian cranium, let the Human skull be selected 
for examination. The occipital centrum is surmounted by a pair of 
neurapophjses and a double meta-neurapophjsis. But again, surmount- 
ing the meta-neurapophjses there is a double piece, which oocasionallj 
remains permanently separate from the " occipital bone." This double 

1)iece, or pair of bones, present the relations of the interparietal bones in 
ower Mammalia. They may extend laterally to join the " mastoids/' or 
they may be connected to the latter by a more or less continuous ehidn of 
'' triquetral bones" in the line of the lambdoidal suture. 

The zygapophyseal attachments of the "petrous portions of the 
temporal bone " indicate these masses to be neurapophyses enveloping the 
ossified auditory capsules. Keeping out of view the "squamous," 
** tympanic," and ** styloid*' portions of the "temporal bones," the 
"mastoidal portions" become early and intimately connected with the 
'* petrous portions." CJommencing with tho ** petrous portions," as aa 
inferior pair of temporal neurapophyses, they are surmounted, as in the 
lower Vertebra ta, by the ** mastoidal portions " as a second pair of 
neurapophyses, while the arch is closed by the double element which 
forms the upper angle of the '' occipital bone," as a meta-neurapophysis. 
There are well-marked indications of a temporal centrum in the human 
cranium. The irregularly truncated apices of the ** petrous portions," 
directed obliquely forwards and inwards, are continuous, by means of the 
fibro-cartilaginous remains of the basis of the " primordial cranium," 
which occupy the " foramina lacera media," with the inclined plate of 
bone which, in the plane of the "basilar process of the occipital" op 
occipital centrum, forms the back part of the **body of the sphenoid," 
including the "posterior clinoid processes." This plate of bone is 
frequently surrounded by a deep groove, the posterior part of which lodges 
the " transverse venous sinus," and 1 have seen it nearly detached. 

The feebly developed post-frontals in the Bird have disappeared in the 
Mammal, so that the post-sphenoidal centrum is surmounted by the " all- 
sphenoids," as a single pair of neurapophysis ; and by the enormously 
expanded double meta-neurapophysis in the Human subject, or the less 
developed form of parietals in the Mammalia generally. 

The fundamental facts on which the preceding determination of the 
comparative constitution of the post-stomal neural arches of the cranium 
depends, are the zygopophyseal connections of the human ** petrosals." 
If the ** petrosals" even in one species can be proved to present the cha- 
racters of neurapophyses, the sclerotome to which they belong must exist 
in addition to those to which the " ali-sphenoids" and " orbito-sphenoids" 
are referable. The existence of temporal neurapophyses explains the 
existence of interparietal, in addition to parietal bones in the Mammal ; 
both of these meta-neurapopliyses taking part in the protection of the 
developed cerebrum ; while the non-appearance of the anterior or spheno* 
parietal in the Bird, Reptile, and Fish, accords with the complete deve- 
lopment of the posterior or temporo-parietal, repressed in the former by 
the influence of the cerebrum, and by the full development of the ethraoido- 
frontal. I base my determination of the separate existence and recipro- 
cal development of ethmoido-frontals and spheno-frontals, of spheno-parie- 
tals and temporo-parietals, not only on my analysis of the bones them- 
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Belvea in the series, but also on the evident reciprocal influence which the 
auperimpoaed cerebral mass in the Mamma!, and the bulky organs of 
senae and uncovered sen ae-gangl ions of the lower Verlebrata have on the 
cranial neural arches. I believe also, that in this ae in other departments 
of inquiry, we are apt to look for greater Biraplieity and uniformity 
in details than actually exist. The simpltvity of natural law consists in 
the comprehensiveness of its general prmcipleB. In tracing these princi- 
ples into details, the complexity ta found to tw infinite. 

The JI<Emal Arches of the Post-Stomai Cephalic Sclerotomes, — The 
clue by means of which we can alone be safely gnided to the morphologi- 
cal constitution of these arches, in the midst of the varied complexity 
which they present to the comparative anatomist, is afforded by embryo- 
logy. Theheemal arches of the post-stouial eel eru tomes are developed 
each in the corresponding pair of " ylsceral laininse." By endeavouring 
to ascertain, therefore, in which of these post-stomal " visceral lamines" 
the sclerous elements of the varied forms of the post-stomal hsemal 
arches are originally farmed, the morphological constitution of the indi- 
vidual hremal arches may reasonably be anticipated. If, again, I am 
correct in my determinution of the constitution of the pre-stomal sclero- 
tomes, the allocation of the individual post-stomal hsemal archea to their 
proper centrums and neural arches follows as a matter of course. 

From the observations more particularly of Rathke and Reichart, the 
formation of the osseous elements of the post-stomal heemat arches in. 
the " visceral laminco," is preceded in each by a more or less distinct 
and continuous cartilaginous streak or band. Rathke found seven pairs 
of these cartilaginous streaks loosely connected to the basis of the embryo 
head of the Blenniug viviparui and corresponding to the mandibular, 
hyoidean, first, second, third, and fourth branchial and pharyngeal arches. 
In the Adder the same indefatigable embryologist and comparative anato* 
mist found a cartilaginous style, with a process directed forward in the 
position of the maxillary, palate, and pterygoid bones, embedded in the 
first visceral lamina and its " superior maxillary process," and attached 
to the side of the basis of the primordial cranium in iront of its auditory 
region ; a similar style lay in the second visceral lamina, and was firmly 
attached to the base of the cartilaginous cranium behind, and external to 
the auditory capsule ; a third style lay in the third visceral lamina, and 
was also firmly attached like a rib to the occipital region of the primor- 
dial cranium. Similar primordial hjemal arches have been found by 
Beichart in the visceral laminie of the Mammal and Bird, and by numer- 
ous observers in the Amphibia. It is important to observe again at this 
point, that the relations of oil these seven pairs of primordial hsmal 
arches are similar. Firstly, all the visceral laminee in which they are 
developed appear to consist of the serous, vascular, and mucous layers 
nnited ; secondly, the cartilaginous streaks are formed towards their inner 
surfaces, under the mucous layer ; thirdly, the heart and vascular arches 
are on their exterior, under the serous layer. 

First Po$t-Stomal Ummal Arch, — The constitution of this arch must 
be determined by the examination of the development of the first post- 
stomal visceral lamina. It has been already stated that the process usu- 
ally considered as the upper part of the so-culled " first visceral lamina" 
is, if its general relations be taken into account, the posterior pre-stomal 
visceral lamina in which the pre-sphenoidal haemal arch is developed. 

The cartilaginous streak in the first post stomal visceral lamina of 
the Mammal divides into two portions. The superior and smaller of the 
two becomes the incus. The long inferior portion is the cartilage of 
Meckel; around the lower part of which the corresponding half of the 
lower jaw is developed ; the upper part forms the slender process and the 
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head of the malleus. Ab the Euatachisn tube, tlie tympanum, and the ex- 
temal auditoiy p»saa.ge, coiiHiat of Ihc persistent upper portion of the first 
Tiacer&lctell, the cartilage of the Eustachian tube, and the tympanic bone, 
which are continuous with one another, and fonn the flour of these three 
ces, are developed in blastema deposited near the npper extremity of 
clefl. This blastema also forms the membrane of the tympanum, into 
which the handle of the malleus shoots. It is to be observed that this 
loner jaw and tympanic bone do nut originate in the primordial cartilagi- 
nous streak, but in blastema deposited around it. The ^mpanic bone 
fbrms at first an inverted arch across the visceral cleft, or a ring incom- 
plete above, wliich supports the membrane of the ^mpanum on tbe ont«r 
side of the attenuated portion of Meckel's cartilage, n'hich connects the 
malleus to the inner side of the jaw. It then extends inwards, so as to 
ibrm the fioor of the tympanum and Eustachian tube, folding up before 
and behind, and thus inclosing the incus and malleus leares, the latter 
connected to the jaw through the tympanic fissure. 

The development of the first poat^stomalviscerallamina appears, there- 
fore, to indicate at least four elements on each side of the mandibular 
hfemal arch in the Mammal. The tympanic element is probably com- 
plex ; the mandibular consists of at least two jMirtiona. one on the outer, ths 
other on the inner side of the corresponding portion of Meckel's cartila^. 

In the Bird the omoid and palate bones are formed like the pterygoid 
and palate bone-s of the Mammal, in the so-called " superior maxUlary 
process." In the proper first post-etomal visceral lamina, the primordial 
cartilaginous streA divides, as in the Mammal, into two portions. ThB 
upper and smaller of the two becomes the quadrate bone ; the lower and 
longer portion — Meckel's cartilage — becomes enveloped in the correspond- 
ing half of the lower jaw ; but instead of the upper end of this portion 
forming the slender process of a malleus, it remains as the petruliarly- 
fbrmed articular piece of the jaw itself. The original intimate connection 
of the rudiment of the pterygoid bone, in the so-called "superior maxil- 
lary process," with the upper or incudal portion of the primordial carti- 
laginous streak of the first post-stomal visceral lamina of the Mammal, 
ipeedily diminishes ; but in the Bird, not only does the pterygoid or 
omoid bone rapidly increase in relative size and coofiguration ; but the 
quadrate portion of the first visceral streak dues so likewise. The latter 
aUo exhibits, attaehed to its outer side, as the omoid is to its internal pro- 
cess, a styliform ossicle, the rudiment of the quadrate-jugal bone, which 
again is connected anteriorly to the jugal. 

Reichart, who has minutely described and figured the development of 
this visceral lamina in the Bird, makes no allusion to the remarkable in- 
dication which it utfards of the signification of the quadrate bone, and 
articular piece of the lower jaw. It affords, as it appears to me, sufficient 
evidence that the quadrate bone of the Bird is the homulogue of the Mam- 
malian incus, and that the articular piece of its lower jaw is the homo- 
logua of that ossified portion of the upper end of Meckel's cartilage, wliieh 
in the Mammal forma the slender process of the malleus. 

The quadrate bone has been hitherto considered as the homologue of 
the tympanic bone in the Mammal, not only from the proximity of the 
latter to the condjrle of the jnw, but chiefly irom its presumed absence in 
the skuU of the Bird. But there appears to me to be sufiicient evidence 
of its existence, not only in the fibro-cartilnginous frame which connects 
the margin of the tympanic membrane to the mastoid, lateral occipital, 
and basi- sphenoid, but more particularly in the thin well-defined lamina of 
bone, which, apparently united to its fellow of the opposite side, forms the 
floor of the tympanic cellular space in the broad posterior portion of tiie 
basi-sphenoid. As these apparently united laminie are continuous with tbs 
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single cftTtilftginoaa Eustachiiui tube, below tlie single or double OBeeoos 
Enetachian orifice, I am induced to believe tbat they will turn out to be 
the feebly developed repreeentati Tea of the tympanic bones of the MatnniHl. 

By a very beautiful analysiB Professor Owen has proved that the 
quadrate-jugal boDe of the Bird is the homologue of the squamous portion 
of the Mammalian temporal. I cannot, however, give my assent to his de- 
termination of its special homology, as a portion of the subdivided radiat- 
ing appendage of the mai;illaTy arch. Its relations in Birds and Croco- 
diles, in which it presents all its fundamental connectionn, appear to mo 
to show that it is an anterior actinapopbysis of the mandibular arch ; 
passing forwards to abut against the malar, wbich I have already stated 
to be a posterior actin apophysis of the ethmoidal bemal arch, or as in 
the Lacertians against the post-frontals. The squamous portion of the 
quadrate- jugal bone I9 u Mammalian superadd it ion, to adapt it to the part 
it takes in the formation of the cranial wall. It is withdrawn therefore 
from the quadrate or incudol portion of the mandibular arch (which por- 
tion diminishes relatively), and passes — as the entire bone does in the 
Lizards — upwards to be connected with the cranial wall. The develop- 
ment of the first post-stomol visceral lamina in the Bird appears there- 
fore to afford evidence that the mandibular hnmal arch in the Bird and 
Mammal includes a tympanic element, a quadrate or incudal, a malleal 
or articular, and the elements of the corresponding side of the lower jaw. 

On the same grounds I am inclined to believe that the articular piece 
of the lower jaw of the Reptile and Amphibian is malleal li^e the corre- 
sponding piece in the Bird, and not the homologue of the condyle of the 
Mammailon jaw. They are all malleal portions of Meckel's cartilage 
retained in omnection with the jaw. In like manner, I am inclined to 
believe that the so-called tympanic bone of the Reptile and Amphibian, 
Uke the quadrate or so-called tympanic bone of the Bird, is not the ho- 
mologue of the tympanic bone in the Mammal, but of the incus. The 
incus of the Mammal has been set free &om its fundamental quadrate- 
jugal and pterygoid connections to cu-operato with the similarly released 
malleus in the economy of the ear. The absence of proper tympanic 
bones in the Reptile and Amphibian is explained by the absence or 
feeble development of the tympanic cavity. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that traces of them may be detected under and between the basi-gphe- 
noid and occipital of the Crocodile, in the walls of those canals which con- 
nect, as Professor Owen has shown, by a common tubular communication, 
the aeUa tureicn and the tympanic cavities with the basis of tl 



The tympanic systems and lower jaw of the osseous Fish form together 
ft well-marked htemal arch, developed in the first post-stomal visceral 
lamina of the embryo. From what has abeody been stated regarding the 



sclerous elements which result from the development of this visceral 
lamina in the other vertebmta. Professor Owen's view of the tymi»anie 
system of the osseous Fish, as the teleologically divided homologue of the 
quadrate bono of the Bird, and tympanic bone of the Reptile, would ap- 
pear to require additional evidence. Wo are not yet in possession of 
materials for a rigorous determination ; but it appears extremely pro- 
bable that the tympanic bones of the osseous Fish are morphological, oa 
well as teleologioal elements. If the articular piece of the lower jow be 
assumed as the malleal portion of the persistent cartilage of Meckel, the 
hypo-tympanic occupies the position of the incudal element, connected, as 
usual, with the pterygoid. Fhe epi-tympanic is in the position of the 
proper tympanic element of the Mammul, while the pre-tympanic, in 
its relations to the hypo-tympanic and pterygoid, closely resembles the 
quadra te-jugal or syniimosal. 

The opercular bones form on each side of the mandibular arch a series 
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of actinapopliyseal elements, which, from the view alreadj taken of sudi 
elements, would appear to be posterior, as the quadrate-jo^ or squamosal 
is anterior in relation to the sclerotome. With regard to any traces of 
these opercular or actinapophjseal elements in the mandibular haemal 
arch of the higher yertebrata, I must agree with Cams in considering 
the cartilages of the external ear in the Mammalia as homologous with 
them. The objection of Rathke to this determination of Gams — ^that the 
cartilage of the concha is attached to the tympanic bone so as to be situ- 
ated at the back of the auditory foramen, that is, at the posterior mar- 
gins of the first yisceral cleft — appears to me to be met by taking into 
account the peculiar curyed form which the tympanic element assumes 
in passing from before backwards across the cleft. 

The allocation of the mandibular haemal arch to the post-sphenoidal, or 
first post- stomal sclerotome, follows from the analysis already made of 
the pre-stomal sclerotomes. 

The Second and Third Post-Stomal Hcemal Arches, — ^As the re- 
searches, more especially of Rathke and Reichart, on the deyelopment of 
the first yisceral lamina, afford a clue to the constitution of the corre- 
sponding haemal arch ; the labours of these obseryers in like manner indi- 
cate the nature of the second and third arches. These arches are de- 
yeloped in the second and third yisceral laminse, and, from the yaried 
forms which they present in the series, could only haye been determined 
by an appeal to embryology. 

In the Mammal the primordial cartilaginous streak in the second yisce- 
ral lamina, and which is attached superiorly to the auditory region, di- 
yides into segments, the uppermost of which becomes the stapes ; while 
the succeeding become, in succession with the intermediate soft portions, 
the '* stapedius muscle," the pyramid and its prolongation downwards, the 
styloid process, the stylohyoid ligament, and the series of sclerous ele- 
ments which terminates below in the anterior horn of the hyoid. 

The primordial cartilaginous streak in the third yisceral lamina is at- 
tached to the occipital region, breaking up into four segments ; the two . 
upper disappear ; the two lower become respectively the posterior horn 
and corresponding half of the body of the hyoid. 

In the second visceral lamina of the Bird, in like manner, the auditory 
columella is developed superiorly, and the feeble anterior horn of the 
hyoid below, while the elements of the suspensory or posterior horn of the 
hyoid are formed in the third visceral lamina. The fibrous septum of 
the tongue and the epiglottis of the Mammal make their appearance in the 
line of junction of the second and third visceral laminae. The respective 
share taken by these two laminse in the formation of the so-called basi- 
glosso- and uro-hyals in the Bird remains to be determined. 

The precise observations of Rathke have shown that the lateral halves 
of the feebly-developed hyoid of the Ophidian are formed by the lower 
portions of the primordial cartilaginous streaks of the second pair 
of visceral laminae, while the auditory columellae are formed in their 
upper portions. Rathke also found that the primordial cartilaginous 
streaks of the third pair of visceral laminaB, and which are attached to 
the occipital region, disappear altogether. 

There are no embryological observations in sufficient detail to indicate 
the morphological relations of the more or less complex hyoid apparatus 
in the Chelonian and Lacertian. The so-called hyoid, or suspensory 
arch of the branchial apparatus in the Ampliibia is developed in the 
second pair of visceral laminae. The corresponding arch in the Tadpole, 
and the anterior or suspensory horn of the so-called "hyoid" of the 
Frog, are also developed in this pair of visceral laminae. The suspensory 
arch of the branchial apparatus is attached to the quadrate, or so-called 
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" tympanic " piece of the mandibular arch, and not to the base of the 
cranium. Ratljice had obaerved a filament extending between tbe auditoTy 
region of the cranium and the quadrate cartilage of the Tadpole. He 
found that the so-called " malleus and tucua" are developed in thia filament. 
According to Reichart, this filament appears to be the upper part of the 
seoond primordial cartilaginous streak, which, in consequence of the 
peculiar maimer in which it curves forward superiorly towards the quadrate 
cartilage (a curvature of the same kind towards the quadrate bone 
has been observed by Eathlie in the Adder), becomes attached t« 
it. In coneequeitce of thia attachment, the hyoidean arch becomes sus- 
pended to the quadrate portion of the mandibular ; and the upper portion, 
between the quadTat« cartilage and the auditory region of the elull, be- 
comes converted into those elements in the Frog, which have their homo- 
loguea in the stapes of the Mammal, and the columella, jwith its cartilagi- 
nous extremities, in the Bird and Reptile. 

As the cartilaginous branchial arches of the Tadpole, and of the other 
Amphibia, ore formed in the succeeding visceral laminte, it would appear 
to follow, OS a necessary consequence, that the suspensory or hyoidean. 
arch of the Amphibian, with its inferior mesial element, and along with 
the auditory ossicles, is homologous with the anterior or suspensory part of 
the hyoid, along with the stirrup-bones in the Mammal, and with the cor- 
responding structures in the Bird and Serpent ; and that the first branchial 
arch of the Amphibian, with its corresponding inferior mesial elements, 
are homologous with the posterior horns and body of the hyoid in the 
Mammal, and with the posterior or suspensory horns, with the correspond- 
ing inferior mesial elements of the hyoid in the Bird. The so-called 
Cterior horns of the hyoid of the Frog cannot, therefore, be the homo- 
^les, as Professor Owen's statements might lead ua to infer, of the pos- 
terior horns of the hyoid of the Mammal or Bird. The posterior horns 
of the hyoid of the Frog are the remains of its posterior pair of branchial 
arches, or enlargements of the posterior angles of its basi-hyals. They 
are developed therefore in its posterior visceral laminte ; while the pos- 
terior hyoidean horns of the Mammal and Bird are developed in, tha 
third pair of visceral laminic. 

Aa the skeleton of the hyoidean and branchial apparatus of the Fish is 
developed in the form of a series of inverted arches in the corresponding 
visceral laminai, from the second inclusive, we are obliged to conclude 
that its hyoidean arch is the homologue of the stylo-hyoidean arch, with 
the stirrup-bonea, — or second post-stomal arch — in the Mammal ; and of 
the corresponding portion of the hyoidean apparatus in the Bird, with 
the columellffl ; and of the entire hyoid in the Serpent, with the columella ; 
and that the first branchial arch in the Fish is the homologue of the 
corresponding arch in the Amphibian ; oftheposterior horns of the hyoid, 
and their associated elements in the Bird ; and of the posterior horns 
and body of the hyoid in the Mammal. 

It has not yet been determined upon what developmental change the 
suspension of ^e hyoidean arch of the Fish to its mandibular arch de- 
pends. It is probably of the same nature aa that which occurs in the 
Tadpole, with this difference, that the upper portbn of the hyoidean arch 
disappears in the Fish, without developing a stapedial ossicle ; while its 
lower portion remains permanently connected to the mandibular arch, 
instead of regaining an attachment to the cranium. 

The hyoidean and branchial arches of the Fish are provided, as has 
been already stated, with a well-developed double series ot actinapophysea, 
for the support of the branchiostegal membrane, and the brauehiid lamina. 
These actin apophyses in the Fish are foreshadowed in the Tadpole by tiio 
tubercular margins of its branchial styles. 

r 1857. o 
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The question may now be put — ^if we are brought by reference to the 
deyelopmeut of the parts to allocate to the three post-stomal sclerotomoi, 
haemal arches, consisting respectively of the sclerous parts developed in 
the three anterior post-stomal visceral laminae, to what sclerotomes are 
we to refer the potential or actual haemal arches in the remaining visceral 
laminae? For reasons already stated, they cannot be disposed of by 
referring them to a splanchno -skeleton, because in that case the hyoidean 
arch or arches, and apparently the mandibular arch also, must be referred 
to the same category. Neither can they be referred to any of the 
cervical, or trunk sclerotomes ; because it would appear that the visceral 
walls of the head are alone perforated by clefts. We are not yet prepared 
to answer the question. It involves, as it appears to me, the investigation 
of a residual quantity, the solution of which will require some information 
in reference to certain points, regarding which we cannot at present be said 
to possess any. First, the development of the Cyclostomes, but more 
especially of Branchiostoma ; secondly, the mode in which the trunk 
sclerotomes increase in number and become arranged in groups ; thirdly, 
the mode in which the same changes proceed in the cranium ; fourthly, 
the determination of the series of cephalic nervous centres, with their 
corresponding nerves (neurotomes), more especially in the medulla 
oblongata, with the causes which determine the grouping and order in 
which, the cerebral nerves pass through the walls of the cranium. 

If there appears to be no sufficient developmental grounds for making 
a distinction between the branchial arches of the Amphibian and Fish, as 
belonging to a splanchno-skeleton, and the hyoidean and mandibular as 
referable to the neuro- or endo -skeleton, it becomes important to deter- 
mine the signification of the sclerous elements of the larynx, trachea, and 
bronchial tubes. Without presuming to anticipate the minute observation 
of the development of the parts themselves necessary for the solution of a 
question of this kind, I would venture to suggest that the proper carti- 
lages of the larynx are developed from the inferior or mesial extremities 
of certain of the visceral laminae ; and that the cartilages of the trachea 
and bronchial tubes are a pair of highly developed actinapophyseal 
systems, referable to one of the posterior visceral arches. 

Post-stomal neuractinopophyses. — In addition to the auditory capsules, 
I recognise as post-stomal neuractinopophyses more particularly those 
ossicles attached to the post-frontals, mastoids, and external occipitals of 
Fishes. Those attached to the post-frontals may enter into the formation 
of the infrar-ocular bony arch. Those, again, which are developed on 
the temporal and occipital sclerotomes are modified so as to co-operate in 
the cranial suspension of the scapular girdle. 

In conclusion, Groethe was the first to indicate the intermaxillaries, the 
maxillaries, and palatals, as elements of three distinct cranial segments. 
In the course of my investigation of the development of the teeth I 
became early aware of the correctness of Goethe's views on this subject, 
and have found myself therefore, unable to coincide with the doctrine of 
Professor Owen as to the constitution of his palato-maxillary or nasal 
hsBmal arch. 

3. On the Morphological Constitution of Limbs. 

Carus, maintaining generally the doctrine of cephalic limbs, originally 
propounded by Oken, has at the same time given much greater precision 
to the conception of the skeleton of a limb, by viewing it as a system of 
elements radiating from the exterior of a costiform arch. Professor 
Owen, while he rejects with British and the majority of Foreign anato- 
mists, the fantastic doctrine of Oken and his immediate followers with 
regard to cephalic limbs, has adopted the general doctrine of the skeleton 
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of the limb aa propounded hy Carus, and bus developed and applied it 
withmuch ingenuity to llie illustration of actual structure. Profesaor 
Owen lias, howeTer, at tlie same time, by his allocation of the scapular 
girdle to the occipital segment of the craniuna, as its htemal arch, and by 
the view which he takes of the opercular and brancheustegal elements, ac- 
tually reproduced the doctrine of cephalic limbs in anotlier form. I do 
not propose in thU communication to examine in detail the grounds on 
which Frofessor Owen's general doctrine of limbs is baaed, but shall 
merely state categoricaUy those considerations which appear to nie to 
render it untenable. 

1. It is highly improbable that the sclerous elements of a limb should be 
derived from one, or at most two, sclerotumea, while its other elements, and 
more especially its nerves, are supplied by a greater number of aomatomes. 

8. It appears to be highly improbable that the bones which enter into 
the structure of an arm or leg, or that the corresponding sclerous parts in 
the lower animals should be the result of feleological subdivision of a single 
" divei^ing appendage" or ■' archetypal element." Professor Owen virtu- 
ally admits that these " teleological " elements have a morphological valaa 
when he institutes an inquiry into their " special" and "serial homologies." 

3. It appears to me that the scapular girdle cannot be the hientBl arch 
of the occipital segment of the head — firstly, because that segment is 
already provided with a hxmal arch in the series of transitory and per- 
sistent sclerous elements developed in the third pair of visceral laminse ; 
secondly, because the scapular girdle is invariably foond to be developed 
at or in the immediate neighbourhood of that part of the trunk of the ani. 
uaal where it is ultimately situated ; and, thirdly, because it is impro- 
bable that the exceptions to a general law should be more numerous than 
the inEtaocea in which it is adhered to* 

The germs of the limbs make their appearance when the ventral laminai 
of the primordial vertebral system are passing down towards the haemal 
margin. At first they resemble lappet-like projections of the inferior 
mai^^ns of these laminse ; they extend along at least four or five of their 
segments, and are situated in those regions of the body to which the future 
limbisattuched, viz., in the pelvic and posterior region ofthe neck, except 
in the Fish, in which the pectoral lappets are situated close behind the 
head. As the ventral laminte extend downwards, the lappets retain a 
position more or lees elevated on the side of the trunk. At this stage 
they also begin to exhibit a change in their form and position. They 
become first sessile, then pedunculated, and the peduncle then indicates by 
an angle at its centre the formation ofthe central joint of the shaft of the 
fiiture limb — the elbow or knee-joint. At the some time, what I term the 
plane ofthe limb is changed. The lappet was originally developed in a 
plane, which is coincident with the axis ofthe corda dorsalis. This is the pri- 
mary or fundamental plane of the limb ; and when in this plane the lap- 
pet presents its radial or tibia! margin forwards towards the head, and 
its ulnar or fibular margin backwards. When the limb leaves its primary 
position, it lies in its secondary plane, which cuts the coriia dorsalia more 
or less oblii^uely, so that tbe radial or tibial mai^ins of the limb are di- 
rected more or less forwards and inwards, and the ulnar and fibular back- 
wards and outwards. The permanently sessile pectoral lappets or fins of 
the osseous Fish exhibit a peculiar uodification of the same movement; 

• It ii someHliat remarkaljle that the only embrjolopcal evidcncB which Profegaor 
Oneri adduoes in support of that porlion of hia Doctrine of Liuiba, in wLioh tlie 
antcriur limb is aasumed to be developed at ur olosc to the hood, ia a roferenco to a 
pass^e in Ratbke'a Entwiokelung der Sohildirblen, in which the author addueoa 
the fatutameaial poiiiion oi the bones of tbe shoulder — vii., tbe poaterior region 
.I. — 1_ _j . — g tending to (iplaia their ultimata piusagv icte 
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they rotate on a transverse axis, so that their anterior or radial margins 
are directed downwards and their nhiar margins upwards. In the Sharks 
and Rays the pectoral and ahdominal fins continue permanently in the 
primary plane. 

While the lappet is still in its primary plane, the rudiments of the 
girdle of the future limb may be detected under the int^umentary oover- 
ing, and therefore external to the proper mass of the yisoeral waU of the 
body. In the primordial condition of the lappet of the wing of the Chick, 
Remak has detected four parallel streaks running to its outer margin, and 
continuous internally with the rudimentary nervous structures of the four 
primordial vertebrae, with which the attached margin of the lappet is con- 
nected. 

Guided by embryological facts and conclusions, to the more important 
of which I have just alluded, I have endeavoured to detect, more particu- 
larly in the osseous Fishes, Plagiostomes, Amphibians, and Reptiles, the 
principle which lies at the basis of the morphology of limbs. The view 
which thb inquiry has induced me to take of the subject I shall, in con- 
clusion, state very briefly. 

1. A limb does not necessarily derive its elements from one somatome 
— about fifty segments of the trunk appear to contribute towards the 
structure of the great pectoral fin in the Ray. 

2. The nervous elements of the limbs appear, as in other parts of the 
vertebrate animal, to indicate most distinctly the morphological consti- 
tution of the sclerous elements. About fifty spinal nerves contribute the 
greater part of their haemal divisions to the pectoral fin of the Ray ; 
and there are about one hundred fin-rays — a pair of fin-rays to each 
nerve, and derived from each sclerotome. This correspondence does 
not apparently exist between the fin-rays and nerves of the osseous fish ; 
but it may be fairly assumed that when we have detected the develop- 
mental circumstances which induce the attachment of the pectoral girdle 
of the osseous Fish to its cranium, as well as those peculiarities ex- 
hibited by its anterior trunk sclerotomes, this discrepancy will be 
explained. A more careful analysis than we yet possess of the num- 
ber of spinal nerves which supply branches to the limbs of the higher 
Vertebrata is still a desideratum in this department of the subject ; but 
it appears to be extremely probable, that in the Mammalia, at least five 
spinal nerves transmit filaments to the ^ye distal divisions of the limb. 
It would appear, too, that, notwithstanding their plexiform arrangement 
at the attached end of the limb, the greater number of the filaments of 
each nerve reach their own morphological district at the distal part of the 
limb. The radial and the ulnar nerves are formed principidly by the 
upper and lower roots of the human brachial plexus, that is, from the nerves 
of the upper and lower primordial segments with which the embryo limb 
was connected, and from which it derived its various elements. 

3. The nerves supplied to a limb are not the inferior or haemal divisions 
of the spinal nerves, but radiating on actinal branches of these divisions. 
The intercostal nerves are not the nerves serially homologous with the 
roots of the brachial plexus. The thoracic nerves, serially homologous 
with these roots, are the intercosto-humeral and the succeeding middle 
intercosto-cutaneous. 

4. Each sclerotome supplying elements to the structure of a limb sap- 
plies as a sclerous element a single actinapophysis ; or, as in the Rays, 
an anterior and a posterior — that is, a pair of actinapophyses. 

5. From the structure of the mesial and lateral fin-rays of the Fish, 
the actinapophyseal elements of a limb may be assumed as primordially 
segmented. 

6. The fin-rays in the Fish, and the phalangeal, metacarpal, and me- 
tatarsal bones of the higher vertebrata, are more or less persistent con- 



ditions of the distal segmenta of the primordial actinttpopliyaeal elements 
of a iimb. 

1. By atrophy, or otherwise, oneormoreofthesegraentsin theauccoBsive 
transverse rows of actinaiKiphyaeal eloinents disappear, so as to leave in 
Mac, «.g., four elements in each carpal row ; two in the foro-orm ; one in 
the ami ; two in the next row for the coracoid and clavicle ; one in the 
pTDzimal row for the scapula. 

8. The nature of the subsequent changes, which the elements of the 
limb undergo, up as far as the shoulder or hip, may be inferred from an 
examination of the paddle of the Enalioaaur or Cetacean. 

9. A careful application of the hypothesis to the limb girdlea of the 
cartilaginooB Fishea, Auiphibia, aod Reptiles, leaves me strongly inclined 
to believe that the coracoid ia an actio apophyseal segment between the 
humerus and scapula, prolonged downwards, towards the hmmal margin 
of the body ; that the scapula is a proximal element, elongated towards 
the neural margin of the body ; that the clavicle ia the ouly other retained 
element in the same transverse row as the coracoid, in front of it, and 
elongated IDce it in the htema! direction ; and that the corresponding 
elements of the posterior limb have a similar morphological signification. 
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.«iC7TcaH Association for the Advancement of Science.* 
Tenth Meeting. Albaiii/, Atigusl 20-27, 1356. 

As regards the number of persons present, and the interest shown by 
tbe citizens generally in the proceedings, this meeting was probably the 
moat successful which the Association has yet bad. 

The scientific papers and discussions, considered as a whole, give evi- 
deuce of active and varied research ; but while including important 
S- oontributions to knowledge in numerous special departments, they pre- 
■snt no general results of very striking novelty or interest. 

The principal rooms of the State Capitol, a spacious building in the 
centre of the city, were devoted to the purposes of the Asaociation, the 
Hall of Representatives being used by the general meetings, and at 
otber times by the Section of Geology ; the Senate Chamber by the Sec- 
tion of Physics and Mathematics, and the contiguous rooms by the Divi- 
sions of Chemistry, Zoology, &c. Nearly all the meetings, sectional as 
well as general, were attended by numerous spectators of both sexes, and 
in many cases the rooms were thronged with intent listeners. 

The popular interest of the Albany meeting was not a little enhanced 
by tbe public inauguration of the State Geological Muieum, and yet 
more by that of the Aitronomieal Observatory. The latter, recently en- 
dowed by the liberality of several of the citizens, and especially by the 
munificent gifts of Mrs Dudley, has been called, in honour of its pria- 

■ In compiling this abstract, free use has been miuSe of tbo notioes which ap- 
peared at the time Ip the JVJiu Ym-i Tribune, Sail;/ Timfi, and Herald, itudtJwAliam/ 
EvtHtag Journai. Where the uoticBS eeemed to have been furnished by tho Kuthort, 
the; have generally been copied either entire win part, after correctiag typographical 
or otber obviDUs errors. lo inoBt other ciuea the meagre, and often enoneaua, ab- 
itraeu of reporters have been used aa the baeia of brief ekelehes, whiob, however in- 
camplete.will, it is hoped, be found to iovolce no positive mis-sti .oments of the foots 
or opiniona o( the authors, fn this abstract no mention is mode of such papers aa 
have thus for appeared onl; b; their titles, and several others hare been omitted oa 
acoonnt of tbsic purely looi^ interest, or from Che difficull^ of proauring a aatisfaotor; 
ahstraot. 
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cipal founder, the Dudley Observatory, The building, now complete, 
occupies a commanding position near the north-western edge of the city. 
It is spacious and well-arranged, and will be provided with instruments 
of superior excellence ; among them, a heliometer of ten-inch object-glass, 
to be constructed by Spencer, the celebrated maker of microscopes. 

SECTION OF MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

The Elements of Potential Arithmetic. By Prof. Benjamin Peircb. 
— Potential Physic investigates what kind of a world human intellect, 
having reached its highest point, would construct in respect to the distri- 
bution of power ? If it be proved that it would construct one similar to 
that we inhabit, it indicates that the world was created by an intellect 
to which ours is in nature similar. 

Potential arithmetic pursues this problem so far as regards numbers. 
By his combination of numbers Pythagoras was able to form his ideal 
** Man** in physical proportion true to nature, though differing firom any 
actual type of living man. One combination and proportion of his num- 
bers would give the Apollo, another the Venus, another a lower type than 
either, and another a lower type still. The order and principles which 
governed his arrangement would seem to indicate that a fixed law of 
number governed the structure of man. Architecture, by the Pythago- 
reans, was shown to be also based on a fixed law of number. Hence, 
number they considered the chief principle of the Universe. One desig- 
nated the Creator or Unity. Four indicated development. Oriental 
philosophers also have fanciful theories respecting number. Odd num- 
bers they term masculine, even numbers feminine. 

A law of constantly recurring numbers or definite proportions may be 
traced in the planets, in their motion, in their bulk, density, &c. So also 
a law of definite proportions, and also of definite arrangement, is trace- 
able in the chemical combinations which make up natural substances. 
In the organic world, the changes correspond to the change of numbers, 
by addition, multiplication, square and cube root, and proportion. 

Professor Peirce endeavoured to show that by the combination of the 
simple primary ideas of number, and of the consciousness of power, we 
should be led to laws similar to or identical with the laws of both organic 
and inorganic chemistry, and also to those of alternate generation in 
zoology ; and furthermore, that views of the negative unit and imagi- 
naries could be obtained in this mode precisely similar to those developed 
in Sir William Kowon Hamilton's purely formal or formalistic discussion 
of those subjects. 

On the Next Appearance of the Periodical Comet of Thirteen Years. 
By Dr Peters. — This comet was discovered by Dr Peters at Naples in 
1846. He has i)repared an ephemeris of the comet from 1857 to 1860, 
and made an exposition of the methods of observation. It was a comet 
very difficult to discover. It was necessary to observe it with the eye in 
perfect darkness, and the time required for an observation is ^ve minutes. 
In order to facilitate the observations, he has prepared a series of lines, 
within which it should be found. Its probable orbit gives an ellipse of 
thirteen years, with a probable error of one year, so that its period might 
be twelve or fourteen years. In 1853 or 1854 Saturn came into nearly 
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Iha Bainc position aa thia comet, and botdb uncertainty exists as to ita dia- 
lance, it having been difficnlt to Bsccrtain whether it waa nearer the in- 
terior or the exterior of that planet. The compulation would have been 
easy but for tlie startling apprehension that some lai^er planet, lika 
Saturn, would carry away the comet altogether, so that it would not re- 
appear. Dr Peters, in announcing the result of hia observations, ro- 
iQarked that it might Beem to be of little use to have diacovered a comet 
so dilUcult to observe, but he considered the addition of a new periodical 
comet a matter of the greatest importance, aa increasing our knowledge 
of the space occupied by bodies belonging to the solar systsm. In his 
view, the discovery of a new comet waa more important than the aste- 
roids which have been discovered. He spoke of certain cometa (among 
others, one described in an elaborate work by Dr Emnnow, of Ann 
Arbor), ■which have been diligently sought by astronomers in late yeari 
bnt not found, and alluded to the theory of the diaaolution of comets in 
space — a theory to which one example appears to give support — the di- 
Tieion info two parts of one of the cometa dlacovered in 1846. That di- 
Tision Etill conlinuea, Dr Peters recommended amateura in science to 
tearchfor comets. The professional astronomer has more earnest dnties 
to perform, and cannot afford time for this search ; but every periodical 
comet that is discovered is of use in determining the space occupied by 
the planets. The discovery of comets baa decreased. Laat year, not 
mora than one or two were discovered. Dr Peters thinka this falling-off 
is owing partly to the fact that the award of a comet medal has been 
abandoned by the King of Denmark. For many years the discoverer 
of any telescopic comet received a comet-medal from the King, but in 
1848 the custom was abolished, and the zeal for discovery has since de- 
clined. Dr Pefers thought it would be a, wise and useful meaaure to in- 
stitute this medal anew. Amateurs in science would then be stiniulafed 
to make more researches . Amateurs have not that perfect interest in 
the subject which astronomers have, bnt the prospect of a public recom- 
pense would perhaps impel them to renewed industry. On the whole, Dr 
Peters concludes that the interest for acience in Europe is decreasing, 
and in America increasing greatly, especially astronomical acience. He 
hoped the institution of the comet-medal would be renewed here. 

On Ammonia in the Atmoephere. By E. N. lIoRsronn. — In this 
communication Professor Horaford stated, that in a former paper read at 
the New Haven meeting, he had been led into error by using, as an ab- 
sorbent, asbestos which had not previously been freed from ammonia, and 
which therefore gave too large a result. On a, re- examination of the 
problem, with new precautions and modifications, ho had found from 
eight determinations, that a cubic metre contains from four to seven- 
tenths of a millegramme of ammonia. 

On a Poiiibk Modification of the mttkodt of ascerltiining the Denmty 
of the Earth. By Stephen Aleiandeb. — After adverting to the expe- 
riment of the plumb-line near a mountain, as liable to objections arising 
from the imperfect measurement of tlie density of the mountain and of 
the deflexion of the line. Professor Alexander proposed as a substitute to 
build np by the side of a plumb-bob, furnished wilh delicate spirit-levels, 
a masB of lead or iron in the form cjf a sphere, twenty-five or thirty feet 
in diameter, and to observe the change of the apirit-leveli 
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Dr Gould observed that this method was not equal to that of Gaven- 
dish, since the torsion balance is a more delicate test of minute forces, 
such as the attraction of the artificial mountain, than a spirit-level can 
be. He also repeated the suggestion of Weber, that the Gaussian mirror 
be used, by which a radius of unlimited length may be obtained. 

Professor Bastlett thought there was a more fundamental objection 
to Professor Alexander's method ; that the spirit-level would only show 
its own level surface, and that would be the resultant of the combined 
action of the earth and the artificial mountain. 

Investigation and Calculation of the results of a General l^rocess of 
Causation, By John Paterson. — This was an abstruse mathematical 
discussion, not capable of being made intelligible in a brief abstract. 

On the Peculiar Atniospheric Appearance on 23d May last, at 8t 
Martin*s, Canada East. By Charles Smallwood, M.D., LL.D.^The 
locality was nine miles from Montreal, latitude 45° 32' N., longitude 
73° 36' W. ; height above the sea-level, 118 feet. A peculiar haze was 
observed at noon, which had increased at 6.27 so as to obscure the sun 
completely. The wind died away to a calm ; the colour of the haze 
changed from yellow to reddish, and then to a dark bluish tint. The 
thermometer marked a high temperature, and the Professor amused 
himself from six p.m. till dark in catching leaves and collecting ashes 
which were floating in the atmosphere, while the fowls went to roost and 
the frogs began to croak, and nature generally gave evidence that some- 
thing had happened of an extraordinary character. The appearance of 
things was the more singular, from the fact that while this haase prevailed 
in the W.S.W., the horizon to the N.N.E. was perfectly cloudless. A 
similar phenomenon was noticed at Bytown, a long distance away. 
The cause was an extensive fire in the woods, some hundreds of miles 
distant. The haze appeared to have absorbed the white rays of the sun, 
but the calorific rays were not absorbed, the heat remaining oppres- 
sive during the whole period of obscuration. On the following morning 
(Saturday) there was a severe storm of thunder and lightning. Speci- 
mens of the leaves and ashes collected were exhibited. The ashes were 
black and exceedingly fine ; the leaves appeared as if scorched ; they 
were all caught before reaching the ground. 

Professor Smallwood said the thunder-storm which followed the at- 
mospheric phenomena was of an interesting nature, and proceeded to in- 
dicate its features ; and as the subject of electricity was before the 
section, he mentioned his investigations of snow-crystals, the variable 
form of which he attributed to the electricity of the atmosphere. 

On an Improvement in the Anemometer, By Ohables Smallwood, 
M.D., LL.D. — This is a modification of previous instruments, which re- 
cords, by a steel point on paper, the velocity of wind in miles per hour, 
and the times at which the velocity changes, at the same moment and by 
connected simple machinery recording the direction. It registers storms 
of seventy or eighty miles an hour, and gentle breezes of half a mile, 
and has been in use for twelve years without the need of repair. 

On the Law of Human Mortality, By C. F. M'Coy. — In reading 
this paper Professor M'Coy illustrates his views by a curve in which the 
age is the abscissa, and the number living the ordinate. After pointing 
out the errors of the laws proposed by earlier inquirers he proposed a 
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law of hifl own, by which the ratio of the noinber of the living to the 
dying is repreaented by one formula from the age of twenty upward. 
Although founded on an examination of the Northampton and Carlisla 
tables, it is found to agree rery accurately (never varying one year'i 
mortality] with all the tables to which he had bad access, embracing the 
tabki used in any of the standard works on life insurance. 

Among the inferences that may be drawn from the law are the fol- 

1. The rate of mortality invariably increases from youth to old age. 

2. Thia-rate is continually accelerated even in a higher ratio than in 
a geometrical progression. 

3. In early manhood the rate does not differ much irom a slow arith- 
metical .pQigreBsion . 

4. Tfaere-are no crises or climacteriums at which the chances for life are 
stationary or improving. 

5. There are no periods of slow and rapid increase succeeding each 
other, but one steady, invariable progress. 

G. The law, though not the rate of mortality, ia the same for city and 
ootmtry, for healthy and unhealthy places, for every age, and country, 
and locality; and this law is, that the differences of logarithms of the 
rates of mortality are in geometrical progreEsion. 

Analytical Ducumon of the motion of a body wider the action of 
central forces. By Bknjahih Peirce. — This waa a purely mathematical 
{taper, taken partly from the author's ([uarto volume on Analytical Me- 
chanics, now in the press. One point, incidentally brought in, is alone 
capable of being stated in general language. The discussion involved 
one of those interesting cases in which a single algebraic formula is sud- 
denly discovered to embrace a great number of geometrical forms which, 
from all previous modes of investigations, had been supposed to be en- 
tirely disconnected with each other — a beautiful inslance of science dia- 
covering the hidden harmonies of nature. 

On Acoustics as applied to Public BailiHngt, By Professor Henht. 
— After some remarks upon the true purposes of architect ure, as on art 
which, in modem times, should regard the useful before the ornamental, 
although without excluding the latter. Professor Henry gave a sketch of 
the well-known acoustic laws applicable to the srcbitecture of Public 
Halls. He then discussed the conditions producing echo and resonance. 
Under the latter head, hereraarked that the material of the wall will affect 
the duration of a resonance. To test the nature of substances in this re- 
spect, a series of experiments was tried with a tuning-fork ; fiTst, to show 
that the motions excited by setting the fork on the bock of a solid body are 
similar to those excited by the impulses of sound coming through the air 
against that body ; and next, to discover what those motions are. A fork 
mspended by a cambric thread vibrated for 252 seconds, as was deter- 
mined by holding nnder it a cavity which would resound in unison with 
the fork, and listening to it with an ear-trumpet. Placed on a thin pine 
board, the fork gave a loud sound, which continued less than ten seconds, 
the motive puwer of the fork being communicated to so largo a mass of 
wood, and through that rajiidly to the air. Placed on a slab of marble, 
the sound was feeble, but Lasted 115 seconds. The fork was now placed 
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apoa a eobe of India rubber Ijing on tbe Barbie dak. The aoand 
Tery feeble, bvt eontinned lees than 40 eeoonde. The <|aMtiiw, What be- 
came of the motire power in this ease, as it ptodaoed so little aoand ? waa 
answered bj a set of experiments, proring that the aoand waa (so to 
speak; eonrerted into heat. The amooat of heat eralved in the mbber 
was so small as to be detected onlj bj a delieate galiiuaaictci'. Joule 
has, howeTer, shown that the mechanical energy generated by a ponnd 
weight falling through 750 feet woold, when c un r eri ed into heat, eie- 
vate the tem p era tur e of a pound of water onlj one degree. On a brii^ 
wall the duration of the ribration was 65 seconds ; on lath and plaater 
there was a louder sound, of onlj IS seconds. 

A series of different experiments was deraed upon the reflection of 
sound. Parabolic mirrors were tested bj lights placed in the focos, and 
a watch being substituted for the light, the reflected sound and the posi* 
tion of its focus examined by means of an ear-tmmpet. TiMoe-p^per,. 
flannel, and felt were introduced between the watch and the mirror, to 
try the effect of curtains upon sound. 

NoU» on the Progreu made in the Coast- Survey, im lYedictum Toftte 
for the tides of the Coast of the Uniud States. By A. D. Bachb. — ^The 
following extract includes most of this paper, esoeepting the ftnnalsB and 
tabular results : — 

As soon as tidal obserrations had accumulated saffidenUy to make 
the task a profitable one, I caused them to be treated, under my imme- 
diate direction, by the methods in most general use. The obserr ati ona 
at Old Point Comfort, Yirginia, were among the earliest used for this 
purpose, and the labours of Coumiander Charles H. Davis, n.S.N., then 
an assistant in the coast-survey, were directed to their reduction, chiefly 
by the graphical methods pointed out by Mr WheweU. This work waa 
subsequently continued by Mr Lubbock's method, by Mr Henry Mitchell; 
and next the tides of Boston harbour were taken up, as affording certain 
advantages in the observations themselves, which could not be claimed 
fr/r those of Old Point. 

The sjstem of Mr Lubbock is founded on the equilibrium theory ; and 
in it the inequalities are sought by arranging the elements of the moon's 
and sun's motions, upon which they depend Having obtained the co- 
efficient of the half- monthly inequality of the semi-diurnal tide at Boston, 
from seven years' observations, through the labours of the tidal division, 
and approximate corrections for the parallax and declination, I was much 
disapi)ointed in attempting the verification by applying to individual tides 
for a year during which we had observations. There was a general 
agreement on the average, but a discrepancy in the single cases, which 
was very unsatisfactory. Nor were these discrepancies without law, as 
representing their residuals by curves did not fail to show. By intro- 
ducing corrections for declination and parallax of the moon increasing and 
decreasing, we reduced these discrepancies, but still the results were not 
sufficient approximations. With the numerical reductions of the obser- 
vations before referred to was commenced, in 1853, under my immediate 
direction, by Mr L. W. Meech, a study of the theory of the tides, di- 
rected chiefly to the works of BemouiUi, Laplace, Avery, Lubbock, and 
WheweU. The immediate object which I had in view was the applica- 
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tion of the ware theory to the dlscuseion of our obserratione. I thought 
that the mind of an expert inatheinatician, directed entirelj to the 
theoretical portions of this work, witb directions by a. physicist, and full 
opportnaities of rertfjing results by eitended series of observations, the 
coinpotlltioDB of whicb abould be placed by others in any desired form, 
would give, probably, the best result in this combined physical and 
mathematica] investigation. 

The general form of tbe different functions expressing tlie tidal ina- 
quolitiea is the same in the different theories, and may be said, on the 
average, to be satisfactory as to the laws of change which these ine- 
qualities present. Whether we adopt, with Laplace, the idea that pe- 
riodical forces produce periodical eifects ; or witb Avery, that the tidal 
wave arrives by two or more canals ; or with Bemouilli and Lubbock, 
the results of an equilibrium spheroid ; or with Whewell, raako a series 
of inequalities, semi-men a trual, parallnx and declination, with different 
epochs, we arrive at the same general results, that the heights and times 
of high-water may be represented by certain functions, with indetermi- 
Dale co-efiieienta, in the form of which the theories in a general way 
agree. By forming equations from the observations, and obtaining the 
numerical vutues of the coefficients by the method used so commonly in 
ostroaomicaL computations, the result is accomplished. 

A general consideration of the coordinates in space of the moon and 
sun, withuut any special theory, would lead to the same result, represent- 
ing the luni-tidal interval by a aeries uf sines and cosines, with indeter- 
minate coeflioients. 

I present to the Aesooiation the tables computed by Mr Avery for ap- 
plying this method to the prediction of the tides at Boston harbour. 

In order to test the coefficients, computations were made for different 
parts of the months of the year 1853, for which we have observations. 
Transit C was used as the transit of reference. The ditterence between 
the predicted and observed results are shown in a table, the first column 
of which contains the dates of the last, the observed less the coniimted 

From this table it appears that in twenty pairs of tides, the morning 
and the afternoon being grouped to get rid of the diurnal inequality, 
there are two differences of less than 2™, thirteen of more than 2°, 
and less than 4", three of more than 4", and less than 10°, two of 
more than lO". The probable error of the prediction of a abgie pair 
of tides ia 1* IS", 

These laborious researches are still in progress, but I have thought 
that tbe results already obtained required a notice of them and a recog- 
nition of the labours of Messrs Meech and Avery. 

On the Hittari} and Theory of tha instruments known at JJotaKopes, 
Qyroteopex, ete. By W. B. Hogers, 

On a New Method of Measuring celeilial Arcs. By Alvam Clabk. — 
Mr Clark described a now instrument invented by him for measuring the 
intervals of stars too distant to be brought into the field of view of a tele- 
ecope. Within a year from the first tliought of the instrument entering 
liis mind, he had built a telescope of six inches aperture and 103 inches 
focal length, mounted it equatorialiy, governing its motion by Bond's 
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spring-governor cloclr, proTided the two eye-peces, and as a sabtttitaC&fbr 
a bifilar- micrometer, arranged a mode of using pieces of glass nded with 
a ruling machine. Experiments had demonstrated the feasiMitjr of 
using the two eje-pieces in thn way, and of obtaining l)j them rerj ac- 
curate measures of the distances of stars, which are from three to one 
hundred minutes of space apart. The success of the instrdment was, 
however, greatly due to the spring-governor, which keeps each star upon 
the wire accurately bisected. 

On Various Cyclones or Typhoons of the North Pacific Ocein, with a 
chart showing their course of progression. By W. C. Redfikld. — ^Thia 
memoir comprised notices of about thirty cyclones of viokBt character in 
the trade-wind latitudes of the North Pacific. As regards the several 
months of the year, their concurrence was as follows :— ^In February, one ; 
April, one ; May, two ; June, two ; July, three; August, four; Septem- 
ber, four ; October, six ; November, four ; December, one. At the 
Marian Islands, about latitude 13° N., they are looked for in Decem- 
ber and January, as well as in the summer months. Yarious other cy- 
clones in the more northern latitudes of the Pacific Ocean were also 
noticed in the communication. Some of these cyclones were well eluei- 
dated by dates afforded by the log-books, and reports of the United 
States Expedition to Japan, under Commodore Perry, who kindly placed 
them with Mr Redfield for examination and report. The route of one 
of these cyclones was brought under the notice of the last meeting' at Pro- 
vidence ; together with a few other traces on the manuscript ch&rt. This 
chart, with large additions, is now engraved, and will soon be published. 
In this memoir Mr Redfield notices the relations of the cyclones to the 
monsoons, and the trade-winds of the Pacific ; and he remarks also on 
the universality of the laws of cyclonic progression and action in the 
lower portion of the atmosphere, throughout all oceanic and geographic 
zones. 

On the Modifications of Sesquioxide of Chromium. By E. N. Hons- 
roRD. — In this paper Professor Horsford gave an account of a seriea 
of experiments on the modifications of sesquioxide of chromium, and 
other substances obtained principally from chrome-alum, illustrating his 
remarks by numerous specimens of crystals and solutions of brilliant 
colours. These results present many new instances of the atomic changes 
which may be produced by heat and other agencies without altering the 
chemical composition of bodies. A slight change of temperature pro- 
duces a complete and permanent change of colour in the substance 
without changing its constituents. The conclusion of the author, from 
these researches, was, that these modifications were not in the sesquioxide 
of chromium itself, but in the compounds formed by it with water. 

On the Relative Age of the different portions of the Moon's surface^ 
and the catastrophe to which a large portion seems to have been stth- 
jected. By Stephen Alexander. — Professor Alexander remarked, that 
a map of the Eastern hemisphere, taken with the Bay of Bengal in the 
centre, would bear a striking resemblance to the face of the moon pre- 
sented to us. The dark portions of the moon he considers to be conti- 
nental elevations, as shown by measuring the average height of moun- 
tains above the dark and the light portions of the moon. He recently 
had seen the bearing of newly-observed phenomena on the question, the 
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ae ridges in the neighbDurbood of Pico. These ridgea are ^^| 

r tints to be of the Bame geological cbara.cter as the tops of ^^H 

the mouBtaina. They ehow themselves to be recent disturbances or np- ^^] 
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heaTals, by the manner in which they oroaa other formations, ae though 
ejected through cracks in a previous crust. The superior thickness or 
elevation of crust in the dark portions is shown by the fact that some of 
these white lines running through ererything in the bright portions, 
oeaee at the entrance into the darker regions. A close scrutiny of the 
white portions shows a great Eubaequent inundation of the white rock 
flowing over the ocean-beds (if that l^rni be allowed) and raising tiieir 
level. He thought th&t these facts threw some light on the inhabitants 
of the moon. Might not this How into the ocean-bed have absorbed, by 
Rome chemical action (as water of crjslallizatiou or otherwise), the oceau 
and atmosphere. If so, the muon might have been formerly inhabited, 
and been rendered desolate by this change. 

Mr Vauohan alluded to the want of atmosphere in the moon, and 
thought this showed that gases were not necessary to volcanic action. 
Nor could he believe that our volcanoes gave out any great amount of 
gases. If they did, the effect during so many ages would have occumU' 
lated, and shown itself in an analysis of the atmosphere. 

Professor Mitciiell inquired if Professor Alexander had paid special 
attention to the a|>parent lakes oo the moon's surface ; and described a 
lake about 13 miles long, with a mountainous bank upon one side and a 
beach upon the other, fed apparently by a river about 150 miles long, with 
two branches, several islands, and in one place tunneling a hill. He 
used such terms as though there were water there, because no other 
language could describe the appearances. 

A Report on the New Methodi of Observation now in uw at the Oi'n- 
etnnati Obeeriiatoi~y : — 

1. New method of light ascension, as to its limit of accuracy. 

2. New method of declination, us to its limit of accuracy. 

3. New method of determining personal equation and personal error. 

4. New method of determining instrumental errors. 
fl. New method of determining clock errors. 
6. Observations on changes of figures of materials. 

By 0. M. MiTCHEH. 
■ofesBOr Mitchell comraeneed by observing, that if our observations in 
astronomy were only as accurate as the methods of calculation are perfect, 
we should obtain a marvellous power of astronomical prediction, and a 
marvellous power in the applications of astronomy. If we could only 
point a telescope, and tell exactly where it points, it would be all that 
we could require. His attention had therefore been directed to new 
methotia of determining the position or direction of his telescope. The 
first point to be determined is to know with what accuracy he can deter- 
mine the right ascension of a star — in other words, the exact moment of 
its passing the meridian. In order to do this, he attached to the rim of 
the revolving disc of his chronograph narrow strips of white jiaper at 
irregular distances. Close to the rim he placed a narrow bar, to hide or 
oociilt the strips as they pass. His assistant and himself then noted the 
times of their ocoultalion, by means of the chronograph, and thus deter- 
mined that they were able to estimate the instant of occultation with an 
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■ocnracj that showed an unoertaintj of onlj eighteen of the tboonndtha 
of a second. The Profetaor then went into a verj minute, bat Yery dear 
and intelligible acoonnt of his experiments to decide whether thej ooold 
note the passage of stars over the wires of his telescope with as much 
accuracy as thej could note the passage of these paper strips behind the 
bar. He and his assistant decided that they could note it with even more 
accuracy. Taking many obserrations upon Tarious stars at unequal dis- 
tances from each other, he had devised means by which he determined 
the probability of the errors arising from indiyidual peculiaritieB in the 
observer's temperament or physical adaptation, and from the effects of 
variable and unsteady refraction in the atmosphere. Then he passed to 
th3 consideration of the errors which may arise from the irreg^uUrity of 
the motion of even the best clocks. There had heretofore been no metiiod 
by which we could determine the absolute accuracy of the motion of the 
cluck for short intervals of tima —no way to determine whether a dock 
did not hasten for a few seconds, and then move a few seconds too slow, 
keeping on the average true time. He wished to devise a simple means 
by which he could determine, on the chronograph, the absolute rate of 
the clock for each second of time, and had made some partially successful 
essays toward it. Professor Mitchell then recurred to the subject of per- 
sonal equation —that is, to the error arising £rom the imperfect working 
of human nervous organization. He had devised this plan of determin- 
ing the personal equation: Under the little strips of paper on the 
rim of the chronograph he placed a metal point, which should, at the 
instant of passing the occulting bar, pass through a globule of mercury, 
completing the circuit, and making thus the strip of paper record, by the 
magnetic pen, its own occultation with infallible and perfect accuracy. 
If, then, an observer note the passage with another magnetic pen, he has 
at once the mode of determining his personal equation or personal accu- 
racy. Passing next to errors of levelling, Professor Mitchell described a 
mode by which, through the means of cups of mercury placed on each 
pier of the transit instrument, connected by a tube of mercury, he can at 
each moment of observation determine the level error of the axis of his 
transit. Tlils will also give him the means of a perpetual determination 
of his azimuth error and collimation. Passing next to modes of deter- 
mining declination or polar distance, Professor Mitchell spoke of the 
value of the micrometer screw, and gave an account of his experiments, 
by which he demonstrated the practical liability to error involved in mea- 
surements dei:)endent upon a screw, and which had led him to the conclu- 
sion that he would henceforth never rely upon micrometric measurement. 
He must have more perfect instruments. An attempt had been made to 
make such an instrument ; it had been in use in his observatory, and he 
would now present to the Section some of the results. These results 
show that his present instrument gave him the means of recording the 
right ascension and declination of each star of a group, at one single pas- 
sage of the group over the meridian, with an accuracy unsurpassed, nay 
unequalled, in the working of any observatory. After mentioning these 
results, the Professor described the simple machinery of the instrument, 
by which he gives a mechanical multiplication to the motion of the great 
telescope, so that the motion of a needle over a graduated arc gives the 
means of reading, by the naked eye, the motion of the telescope to the 
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tenth of a secoiid of arc. He detailed the careful experimeiits b; whioh 
hs proved tliBt the needle was absolutely and invariably obedient to tha 
motion of the telescope. He had also the beet witnesa to the accuracy 
of the machinery in the delicacy of hie astronomical lesulls. A double 
star, for example, of the ninth magnitude, the cotaponents being of equal 
size, about 15" apart, but differing only nine-tenths of a second in decli- 
nation. Thii prtir having often been observed on different nights, it 
occarred to him to make a compariHon of the differences on different 
nights, and he found to his delight that none of the obserrationa differed 
one-tenth of a second of arc from the mean of nine-tenths. No micro- 
metric work of any observatory is supposed to give such results. Professor 
Mitchell closed by an acconnt of many delicate experiments to show the 
changes of figure produced by the changes of temperature, moisture, &c., 
in the air surrounding the instruments. 

Farther Inveatigation relative to the foi'm,, the Tnagnitude, the most, 
and the orbit of the Asteroid Planeti. By Stephbn ALEXANDEa. — 
Professor 8. Alexander went intoadiscussion of the form, the magnitude, 
the raass, and the orbit of the planet by whose rupture he supposed the 
asteroids were formed. He had attempted to discover the physical char- 
acteristics of this planet and its ancient motions by a variety of in- 
dependent paths, and was led bj every path to similar res nits, namely, 
that the old planet revolved about the sun in about 1732 days, rotating 
in three and one-third of our days, and having a diameter about nine 
times that of the earth, but being excessively flattened at the poles, 
Tbe orbit of bis supposed planet he also shows was very nearly circular. 
In some of his investigations he liad made great use of the remarkable 
analogy first discovered by Mr Kirkwood and presented to the Aasocia- 
tion at the Cambridge meeting. 

Professor Peibcb made a remark on the industry of Professor Alex- 
ander, and the remarkable coincidence, to say tiie least, which he had 
brought to light. He then observed that tbe analogy between the ring 
of Saturn and the belt of tbe asteroids was worthy of notice. It was to 
be remembered, that in order to have Saturn's ring remain continuous 
and flattened into so thin a sheet, the radial or vertical tide in the ring 
prodaced by the satellites must be neither too large nor too small. But 
if the solar system were formed according to the nebular hypothesis, the 
tides in the remaining mass, after the formation of Jupiter, must have 
been, from his great si;;e, extraordinarily great, and have produced a 
different sort of ring at the distance of the asteroids from those produced 
for the other planets, 

Mr Va DO HsN observed that the orbits of interior planets would render 
those of exterior ones circular, as grinding a stopper in the neck of a jar 
rendered it circular. 

On tha Seat on the Sun's Rays. By Elisha Fooib. 

On the Heat on tlie Sun't Rays. By Mrs Elisha Foote. Read by 
Professor Henry. — These papers described experiments from which it 
was inferred, that the heating power of the sun's rays varies with the 
temperature of the place into whith the rays full, that the temperature 
of air is raised by sunshine passing through it, that in the same condi- 
tion rarified air is less heated than that which is condensed, moist air 
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more than dry, carbonic acid gas more than atmospherie air, and ozjgeit 
more than hydrogen gas. 

Apprommate cotidal lines of dinmal and semidiurnal tides of the 
Coast of the United States on the Gulf of Mexico. By A. D. Bache.— 
The paper was communicated by authority of the Treasury Department. 
It is supplementary to those on cotidal lines of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts heretofore communicated to the Association. Preparation was 
made at the last meeting for these conclusions, by presenting the tyjie 
curves of the Gulf Coast. The tides from Cape Florida to St George** 
are of the usual lype, with a large daily inequality. From St George's 
to the mouth of the Mississippi, they are of the single day type. Then 
the half-day tides reappear to extend bejond Galvestown, the day tides 
recurring at Aransas in Texas, and southward. When the type curres 
were presented, the mode of decomposing them into a diurnal and semi- 
diurnal wave was described. 

The tide stations extend along our whole coast, but observations are 
much wanted beyond it, to complete the investigation, on the south side 
of the straits of Florida, on the eastern coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
south of Texas, and especially between Cuba and Yucatan at the entrance 
of the Gulf from the Carribean Sea. A table of the stations at which 
the observations were made of the heights of tide (rise and ficll) observed, 
and of the half- day and day tides was given ; and another, showing the 
period of observation and the name of the observer. The first table is 
represented on a diagram, by which a navigator may find the rise and fall 
of the tide approximately on any pert of our Gulf coast. The least ob- 
served rise and fall is at Brazos Santiago, Texas, and is nine-tenths of a 
foot. The greatest is at Cedar Keys, Florida, and is two and a half 
feet. The difficulties of the problem presented by these tides are ex- 
plained, — removable in part by the progress of the survey in the Gulf; 
inherent in them in part. 

A diagram shows the general form of the curve of interval between 
the moon's transit and high water. Advantage is taken of part of the 
curve which changes but little in ordinate, to obtain an average luni- 
tidal interval, corresponding in kind with the number for semi-diurnal 
tides. 

These tides cccur about the period of greatest declination of the moon. 
These intervals at greatest declination vary greatly during the year; and 
the form of curve showing the annual change, is presented as deduced 
from observations at Key West, Fort Morgan (Mobile entrance), and 
Galveston, as well as from San Francisco on the western coast, where 
the results are remarkably regular. 

In comprising the two sets of cotidal lines for the diurnal and semi- 
diurnal waves, we find a general resemblance in the great bay between 
the western coast of Florida and the eastern coast of Louisiana. 

Supplement to the Paper published in the Providence Proceedings, on 
the secular variation in magnetic declination in the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast of the United States, from observations in the i^Jth, ISth, and 19th 
centuries, under permission of the Superintendent, By Charles A. 
ScHOTT. — In a paper communicated to the Association at the Providence 
meeting, the secular change of the magnetic declination was investigated 
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bj Mr Schott. In the course of kst Bimitaer hs made eome additional 
observations by direction of the Superintendent of the Coaat Survey, and 
in the paper now presented the resulta are combined with those previously 
obtained. The former deductions liave gained considerably in accuracy 
and hava received important additions. The number of stations ia in- 
creased from ten to thirteen, 1'he recent observations appear to show a 
slight diminution in the rate of increase of westerly declination, leading 
to the supposition thut the inflection in the curve representing the Becnlar 
variation corresponds to about 1850. All the observations concur in 
placing the miniraum-about 1800. The present rate of increase of west- 
erly declinatiou is about five minotes annually along the Atlantic coast. 

DisciMtion of the Secular variation of magnetic inclination in the 
Nortk-eaittm States, communicated under pervniision of the Supen'n- 
tendent and authority of the Treasury department. By Ckables A, 
ScHoTT. — The resulta are confined to the limits of 38" and 41° 
of north latitude, there being too few observations in the southern part 
of the United States to permit safe inferences there. The element of 
magnetic dip, though less important practically than that of declination, 
is of value in navigation in certain latitudes, and from its connection 
through Gauss' investigations with the declination and intensity, assumes 
a high degree of importance. Where the declination observations on 
this coast go back to the seventeenth century, the dip has only been ac- 
curately observed for 23 years ; for the earliest observations made in 
1782 were, from the imperfection of the instruments, of little value. 
During this period the dip has decreased, reached a minimum, and be- 
gan again to increase ; so that it has been a highly interesting period for 
obaervation. The lines of equal dip have been deduced by Professor 
Loomis, with his usual ability, from the observations which had accu- 
mulated before the date of his paper. The present memoir includes ad- 
ditional results, and discusses 161 observations made at the different 
stations between Toronto on the north, and Baltimore on the south. 
The same modes of discussion were adopted as in Mr Schott's former 
paper, and the results at each station are separately discussed, and the 
computed result compared in tables with the observed. The average 
probable error of the results at any one station is about one minute and 
sii-tenths of dip, and the time of minimum dip is ascertained to be 
about two years and seven-tenths. This time was the year 1843, or 
rather the close of 1842 (1342-7.) Mr Schott points out why these 
results do nut agree with Professor Hansteen's, who had not observations 
enough to determine the epoch of minimum depth with accuracy. Ob- 
servations on the Western coast confirm these results for the Eastern. 

Remarks on Ozone. — Obteroalions by Professor William B. 
Hi.OBBS. — Professor Rogers said that the chief object in this communi- 
cation was to call the attention of American observers to a branch of 
inquiry which as yet they had greatly neglected, and to indicate a change 
in the methods of observation, which he thought essential to make the 
effects on the ozonometer a fair measure of the quantities of ozone in 
the atmosphere. He had hoped, also, to elicit from Dr SmaUwood of 
Montreal some of the results of his long experience in this class of 
observations, but was deprived of the advantage by that gentleman's 
departure. 

I KBW SERIE3. — VOL. T. KO. I. — JiKCART 1357. 
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Professor Rogers presented the results of two short series of obserTa- 
tions, tlie first of wliich wore made in the Citj of Boston, at a station on 
the eastern side of the extensive Common, the second on a hill fifty miles 
westward of the city, at a height of about five hundred feet above tide, 
in tlio midst of an uiidulatory rural district, covered with verdure, and 
removed from any coUuction of houses or manufactories. The ozono- 
inet(jr used was the ordinary test paper of Schoenbein, which was ezpoeed 
freely to the outer air in such a way as to be sheltered from strong light 
and from rain. 

The city observations extended from the Ist of February to the Slst of 
May. In these it was found that winds coming from any of the eastern 
points gave little or no indication of ozone, but those from western points, 
especially from the N.W., produced a strong impression upon the test 
])aper. Thus for the four months of observations in the city, the mean 
for east winds was 0'6, that for west winds was 3*9, the former showing 
no trace of ozone unless when the current was very strong. 

At tlie country station, the observations, extending from the 1st of 
June until late in August, when the report was drawn up, furnished very 
dilferent results. Here the air, from whatever point it arrived, was more 
or less ozonized, rarely showing a less amount than that corresponding 
to 5 on Schoenbein's scale, often attaining 9, and occasionally even 
reaching the maximum, or 10. In only a single instance throughout the 
summer was there an entire absence of effect. In this series the mean 
for east winds was somewhat greater than that for the opposite currents. 
The former was 7*6, and the latter 67 of Schoenbein's scale. 

The almost entire absence of ozone in east winds at the Boston station, 
and its presence in those from W. and N.W, Professor Roger ascribed to 
the circumstance that the former, in order to reach the place of observa- 
tion, had to traverse a wide extent of the densely built city, while those 
coming from westerly points reached the common with but little inter- 
mixture of air from streets or buildings. 

In all these observations it was remarked, as a general result, that the 
effect on the test, both as to rapidity and amount, was somewhat in pro^ 
portion to the velocity of the moving air. Numerous instances were noted 
of a light breeze continuing for several hours with but a small impression 
on the paper, while the strong wind which followed from the same quarter 
produced in a single hour the most marked effect. Indeed, in very gusty 
days the impression was so quickly made and so strong, as to render neces- 
sary the renewal of the test paper several times within the twelve hours. 

This increase of ozonic effect with the velocity of the wind Professor 
Roger considered to be mainly due to the larger amount of air brought in. 
contact with the test in a given time. In this view the fact becomes 
very important, as showing the great imperfection of the common mode 
of observation, even for purposes of rude comparison, since in observing 
successfully in a calm and in a high wind, we are in fact comparing the 
amount of ozone in vastly different quantities of air. To avoid this 
error, some means should be adopted for furnishing to the test equal 
quantities of air in equal times. Such a result would be secured by an 
aspirating apparatus having a small chamber in the path of the current 
to receive the test. Such an arrangement, capable of bringing into action 
a large volume of air in a short time, would doubtless detect ozone in a 
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multitude of cases where the common observation in calm air would show 
none. It would also enable us to make hourly, or even half-hourly 
observations, instead of waiting for the slow development of the action 
through half a day, a process which, instead of summing up the ozone 
actions of the twelve hours, allows the eflfect of one period to be more or 
less obliterated by that which follows. 

Tidal Currents of Saturn's Ring. By Benjamin Peirce. — Professor 
Peirce, in commencing his remarks upon the tides of Saturn, observed that 
this subject was apparently of small importance, even in regard to Saturn's 
own system. But a knowledge of this subject must lead to a thoroagh 
revision of all that has been done upon the subject of the constitution of 
Saturn's rings. The tides of the ring are therefore important to be 
considered. Briefly alluding to the main points of the previous discus- 
sions, and giving credit to Laplace for a paper on the subject which ap- 
peared lately to have been forgotten, he called upon the physicists of the 
section to listen carefully, and criticise freely the physical assumptions 
which he should be obliged to take as the basis of his calculations. The 
Professor then proceeded to discuss his abstruse problem, illustrating 
the question by means of the brim of a hat, and telling the audience to 
remember that the ring of Saturn itself was thinner in proportion to its 
size than the hat brim, the thickness being only one -thousandth of its 
breadth. 

The paper itself was a deeply interesting one to those familiar with 
mathematical and physical inquiries, but was too technical to admit of a 
report. The interesting points in the theory of Saturn's ring, to the 
general reader, are that the ring is fluid, and that it is held up from col- 
lision with the planet by the action of the satellites. These points have 
been announced before, but Professor Peirce, in the present paper, had 
given a much fuller and more complete investigation of the whole phe- 
nomena, as well as of the theory of the subject. 

On the Meridian Instruments of the Dudley Ohservatory, By A. 
Gould. — The meridian circle and transit instrument have been ordered 
from Messrs Pistor and Martin's in Berlin, Prussia, the makers of the 
beautiful instrument ordered by Chancellor Tappan, recently erected at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and placed under the care of Dr Brunnow. The 
instruments are to be somewhat of an eclectic construction. There are 
two types of astronomical instruments — the English and the German. 
The English are massive, stable, built with the hope of preventing errors 
in the position of the main parts ; while the German are light, airy, ar- 
tistic, built for ease of handling, and for accurate measurement of the 
minuter movements. The one is the instrument of an engineer, the other 
that of an artist. Dr Gould proceeded to describe the modifications which 
he had with difficulty induced the German builders to introduce into these 
instruments. The telescope of the meridian circle was to be of seven 
and a half inches aperture and ten feet focal. The glasses are from the 
Messrs Chance of Birmingham, and Dr Gould had wished to have tliem 
ground and figured by the excellent artists of our own country, who have 
so well proved their ability to give unsurpassed accuracy to large object- 
glasses; but his German friends proved sensitive, and insisted upon 
either doing the whole work or none, and he therefore had allowed them 
to figure the glasses, with the proviso that they should be carefully ex- 
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amined and compared with the best American, and the result, whaterei* 
it was, should be made public. The eye-pieces are to have both a ver- 
tical and horizontal motion, and the diaphragm to be provided with both 
a vertical and horizontal micrometer. The chronograph was to be used, 
but in the case of the polar stars the slow motion requires the adoption 
of a system of micrometric measurement recently introduced into the Im- 
perial Observatory in Paris, by Leverrier. It had been decided to use 
Challis's arrangement of collimators, instead of the convertibility of the 
object, and eye-piece, and of the telescope, for the purpose of testing the 
figure of the tube. Dr Gould would not take up the time of the section 
in discussing this matter at length, but there was one opinion of his which 
he would advance, namely, that he did not conceive the flexure of the 
telescope to be a minimum in zenith observations, nor a maximum at the 
horizon. The circles are divided to two minutes, and are read by mi- 
croscopes to the tenths of a second. The illumination of the field of the 
Ann Arbor instrument was regulated by a set of plates somewhat like 
those which on a large scale regulated the swell of an organ. A method 
of observing bright stars has been introduced in the new circle, by which 
both the threads and the field may bo illuminated, but with complemen- 
tary colours. Dr Gould described the means which had been arranged 
for determining every instrumental error by two entirely independent 
methods. 

On Some Special Arrangements of the Solar System, which seem to 
confirm the nebular hypothesis. By Stephen Alexander. — After some 
remarks to show that this hypothesis cannot justly be charged with an athe- 
istic tendency. Prof. Alexander presented the various proofs of the actual 
existence of nebulous matter. While many nebulsB, so called, had been 
resolved, others had not ; and the comets, the zodiacal light, and eclipses 
displayed matter of this kind which, of course, was not thus resolvable. 
After discussing the densities and distances of the planets, he explained 
the process of formation of solid planetary bodies by the breaking of gy- 
rating nebulous rings. He showed that the planets, as now situated, 
mark the centres of gyration respectively of the rings from which they 
were formed. Neptune was thrown off" by itself; there was one ring for 
Uranus, a double ring for Jupiter and Saturn, and a double one fur Mars 
and the asteroids, and so on. 

Professor Peirce remarked that, according to the nebular hypothesis, 
there should be at first but little eccentricity, and in nature Neptune has 
scarce any. But Neptune would produce a slight perturbation in the 
next ring, and Uranus would have, as it has, a slightly more eccentric 
orbit. When we came to Jupiter, his immense mass would produce tidal 
currents in the next ring of an extraordinary character, and we have 
there the group of asteroids with their eccentric orbits. Mars, being 
smaller, would perturb the earth's ring but little, and the earth has a 
small eccentricity. But again, Venus, being so large in proportion to 
Mercury, would give that body the highly eccentric orbit it has. 

Discussion of the terrestrial magnetic elem.ents for the United States, 
from, observations in the Coast Survey and others. A. D. Bache and J. E. 
HiLGARD. — The magnetic observations made in connection with the Sur- 
vey were scattered, at 160 different stations, along the entire sea -coast, 
and the data were reduced to the common period of the year 1850. The 
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line of no variation, oi tliat passing Uirougli all tlie places where the 
magnetic needle points to the true north, intersects the coast near Oc- 
racoko, between Cape Hatteros and Cape Fear, in a N.N.W. direction, 
curving gradually to tho north, and passing through the middle of LaJie 
Erie. 

To the north and east of thia line the declination (or variation of the 
compass) ii to the west of north, being 6° near New York, 1 0" near Boa- 
ton, and 16' in theeaetem part of Maine. To the south and west of the 
line of no variation it is east of north, being 8" east along a line running 
directly south a little to the west of St Louis and New Orleans, 13° near 
San Diego, and 21° near Cape Flattery, on the western coast. A map 
of this kind is of great practical value to surveyors. The dip of the 
needle varies from 73° in the north-eastern States fo 60° along the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico, and the horizontal force from 3'5 
to 60 in the same regions. Mr Hilgard proceeded to institute a com- 
parison with former maps, by Culond Sabine and Professor Lootnis, 
showing the progress made, and also wilh the nii^pietic charfs by Gauss, 
The paper closed with a general table comparing the observations with 
the map, showing discrepancies and local deviations. 

An Account of a large Barometer in the Hall of the Smithirmian In- 
(titutMni. By Joseph Hekhy.^ Attempts have several times been made 
to form barometers of water instead of mercury. One was by Profes- 
eor Daniell, in tho hall of the Royal Society, in which a glass tube was 
employed, filled with boiled wafer while in a. boiling state — the lower 
surface of the water was covered with castor oil, to prevent contact with 
the air, but this precaution was found not to bo sufficient. Air was ab- 
sorbed by the oil, and the nitrogen of this air absorbed by the water. 
Another attempt was made to exclude the air by a thin film of gutta 
percba left after the evaporation of naphtha. But a valid objection to 
water arises from the vapour which will fill the top of the tube. Profes- 
Bor Henry had decided to use sulphuric acid, wliich does not give oiFany 
ap^ireciable vapour, nor absorb any air. The objections to its use are 
the liability to accident, and its affinity for water. But care con guard 
against accident, and the moisture can be absorbed from the air which 
touches it by a drying-tubo apparatus containing chloride of calcium. 
The construction was intrusted to Mr James Green of New York. The 
tube is two hundred and forty inches long, and tbrcc-fourths of an inch 
in diameter, inclosed in a. brass cose, two and a half inches in diameter. 
The mechanical details of (he instrument we need not repeat. The ' 
whole of the apparatus is inclosed in a glazed cose, one foot square. 

On a Method of determining the Latitude of a place, from the observed 
timei lehen luio known ttara arrive at the $ame altitude. By W. H, 
Chadvenet. — In this method the stars properly situated are supposed to 
arrive at the same altitude succeaively, ondnot simultaneously, as in the 
method of Brown. 

Tablet of Pruuian Mortality , interpolated for annual intervals of 
age; accompanied mth formulae and process for eoTutruetion. By E. B. 
Elliott. 

JProceiifor deducing accurate average duration of life, present valuei 
of life annvltiet, and other useful tables involving life oonlingaiciesfrom 
returns of lopulation and deat'it, without the intervention ofagenerai 
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interpolation, B^ E. B. Elliott. — Mr. Elliott's labours upon the Pnw- 
sian and other tables constitute part of a series of tables that are pre- 
pared, or being prepared, at the request of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, from official returns made to the 
English, Swedish, Prussian, and Belgian Governments, and from snch 
reliable American statistics as can be obtained. In several of the United 
States, while the returns of the living are sufficiently trustworthy, those 
of the numbers dying are sadly deficient. The present Secretary of 
State in Massachusetts has consented to a change in the registration re- 
port for 1855, which will afford better material for the satisfactory con- 
struction of a life -table for the larger part of the population of that com- 
monwealth. Mr Elliott briefly indicated the nature of the table pre- 
sented, and the formula and process for construction. He described the 
more common methods of calculating life tables, and contrasted them 
with improved methods of his own, illustrating the difference by diagrams, 
representing the intensity of mortality in various communities by curves. 
He discussed different methods for deducing from the ratio of the dying, 
within certain intervals of age, the probability that one living at the 
earlier age will attain the later, and indicated an accurate method for ac- 
complishing that object, whether the deaths for the period be variable or 
uniformly distributed throughout the period. He also gave an abridged 
method for computing the average duration of life, life-annuities, and 
other useful tables, from population and mortality returns, which reduces 
the labour of weeks to hours, but giving results almost identical with 
those obtained by the tedious modes of interpolation in common use ; the 
average duration of life, for example, calculated by the short method, sel- 
dom differing three weeks from that calculated by the usual mode. 

Researches on the Ammonia-cohalt bases. By Dr Wolcott Gjbbs 
and Dr F. A. Genth. — This paper presented the results of researches, 
carried on for several years past, to determine the nature of the bases 
formed by the union of ammonia with the sesquioxide and sesquichlorido 
of cobalt. Dr Gibbs also referred to a series of compounds discovered by 
him, which, from their containing sulphurous acids, he had called Thio- 
cobalt. These researches he considered as of high scientific interest, 
since they involve the combination of organic with inorganic bodies, and 
have thus an important bearing on medical and other branches of applied 
chemistry, as well as upon chemical theory in general. He alluded 
incidentally to the value of Chevreul's scales of colour, and Haidinger's 
dichroscopic laws. 

Redetermination of the atomic weight of Lithium,, By J. W. Mallet. 
This paper, beginning with an enumeration and criticism of the researches 
on the subject by Arfwedson, Vauquelin, Gmelin, Berzelius, &c., de- 
scribes a process for preparing pure chloride of lithium from the crystal- 
lized spodumene of Goshen, Massachusetts. This compound was then 
treated with nitrate of silver to determine its chlorine, and then its 
lithium. The result gave for the equivalent of lithium, 86*89, or on the 
hydrogen scale, 6*95. 

[To he Continued,) 
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^^^r Dr CUland on the Giibeniaeulum Teetit." 

The following is a summary of the Mechanism of the Gubernaculum 
Testis, as detailed in tlie Prize Thesis aubrailted hy Dr Cleland to the 
Medical Faculty of the UniverBity of Edinbnrgb, and now published. 

Viewed from the peritoneal cavity, the earliest gubernacular structures 
are a peritoneal elevation passing on the surface of the Wolffian body 
from the lower end of the testicle to the junction of the epiilidyniis and 
TOB defereus, and a more marked continued eleratiun from the latter 
point to the groin. The former elevation shortens and disappears by the 
approach of the testicle to the eitremitj of the epididymis. The latter 
one is prolonged into a pit which forniB round its inferior attachment, viz., 
the processus vaginalis. This elevation is the plica gubcrnatrix. 

Similar structures are found in the female embryo, where the comu 
uteri corresponds to the vas deferens, the Fallopian tube and its fimbrisH 
to the epididymis and coni vasculosi, and the corresponding elevation to 
that first mentioned is the rudiment of the ligament of the ovary, while 
its continuation is the round ligament at whose extremity is the canal of 

Viewed outside the peritoneal cavity, the first condition of the guber- 
naculum is as a cord, formed above from the external surface of the peri- 
toneum, and perhaps some fibres issuing from the plica gubematrix. This 
gives and receives fibres from the various layers of the abdominal wall, 
nntil it reaches its inferior attachment at the scrotum. As the processus 
vaginalis is formed, the fibres begin to be developed in two direotione, 
some clinging to the processus vaginalis, and some following the direc' 
tionofthe gubemacnlar cord to the scrotum. As the process advances, 
the first set are the principal, and ultimately the only ones which are de- 
veloped. Thus, is formed, agradually thickening bulbous extremity, which 
pushes its way down the centre of the gubemacular cord ; whose fibres, 
separated before it, form akind of funnel-shaped cavity, and at lost, when 
the processus vaginalis has reached the scrotum, are quite incorporated 
with the neighbouring tissues. 

Fibres of the internal oblique muscle arch downwards in front of the 
gubernaculum, and from these the creraaster muscle is formed. 

Other fibres ascend from the internal oblique muscle on the surface of 
the gubernaculum, but subsequently undergo atrophy. 

The gubemacular oord also receives ascending and descending fibres 
from the aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle and from the fascia. 

The gubernaculum consists altogether of two parts, a peritoneal process 
descencUng in advance of the testis, and a fusion of the layers of the ab- 
dominal walL 

The plica gubematrix disappears by contraction, not by eversion. 

T/te purpose of the descent of the Testes. — The descent of the testes to 
the scrotum is part of a contrivance, to which the peculiar nature of their 
vascular supply and the dense structure of the tunica albuginea givs 
aid, by means of which an equilibrium of secretion and absorption is 
maintained, and the testes remain always full of fresh secretion, but not 
overflowing. The same peculiarities of structure, when the muMiulur 
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tunics are contracted, cause the expulsion of secretion from the tubuli 
seminiferi. 

Serresius galeatus, Bonap. — ^Prince Bonaparte has described a new 
pigeon from the Marquesas Islands of a very remarkable form. The 
head, feet, and one wing, are all that have yet been received of this bird. 
Yet upon these the Prince founds a new genus in honour of his friend 
Professor Serres, the successor of Blainville and Cuvier. This species, to 
judge from the portions preserved, is onljr about one-third less than the 
Goura, and is allied to that group of fruit-eating pigeons known as the 
Carpophagoe. The bill measures 1^ inches in length, and the toes are 
longer than those of Ooura coronata ; but the remarkable part of its 
structure consists in the maxilla, as far as the bend at the tip being 
covered with a membrane clothed with thick scale-formed feathers. This 
membrane can, in life, be raised at will, in the form of a feathered 
caruncle. 

Shark Oil. — The shark oil trade is of recent growth in North Green- 
land. It has lately extended as far north as Proven. At Neorhanek, the 
seat of the greatest yield, about 300 fish are taken annually. The oil 
is expressed from the liver of the arctic shark 8. horealisy the Hvowcalder 
of the Icelanders ; it is extremely pure, resisting cold, and well adapted 
for lubrication. It brings a higher price in the Copenhagen market than 
the best seal oils. — (Kane, Arctic Explorations.) 

ZOOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Woolhope Naturalists* Field Club. Established 1851. Here- 
ford, 1856. 8vo. — The first printed record of one of those very use- 
ful clubs which devote themselves to the investigation of local natural 
history. It contains the addresses of the Presidents, and a paper on the 
Ichthyology of Herefordshire by Hewett Wheatley, Esq. 

Die Fossilen MollusJcen des Terticer-Bechens von Wien ; unter der 
Mitwirhuny von Paul Partsch, hearbeitet. Von Dr M. Hornes. Wien, 
1856. 4to. — The third and concluding part of the univalves is completed, 
forming a volume entire in itself. German, with Latin specific charac- 
ters, and illustrated by 52 lithographic plates of the greatest artistic 
excellence. 

Finlands MollusJcen. Beshrifne af A. E. Nordenshioldj Licentiate 
och A. E. Ny lander Kandidat. Med. 1 plancher. Helsingfors, 1856. 
8vo. — Appears to be a good guide to the land and fresh water moUusca 
of Finland. The letterpress is Danish, but the specific characters are 
given in Latin. The plates are mostly clear outlines. 

Monographia Auriculaceorum viventittm, sistens descriptiones sys^ 
tematicas et criticas omnium hujus familice generum et specierum 
hodie cognitarum, necnon fossilium enum,eratione. Aucture Ludovico 
Pfeiffer, Dr Cassellano. Cassellis, 1856. 8 vo .^Written entirely in 
Latin. 242 species are described. 

Die Tineen und Pterophoren der Schweiz. Von Prof. Heinbich 
Frey. Zurich, 1856. 8 vo.— German, the specific characters written in 
Latin. 

Die Kritischen Oruppen der Europdischen Clausilien. Von Adolf 
Schmidt. Leipzig, 18.o'7. 4to. — German, with Latin specific characters ; 
with lithographic plates, giving outlines of the shells; and enlarged 
finished figures, in various positions, of the mouth and other important 
parts of structure. 
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Elf MammotK-TTte-VaU, Thirty MUeg north of Sonora. 
Dnt describcB the largest red-waod me^nred by Uiii to 
be IS feet io diametor and. 275 feet in hcigbt. 

Mr Walter Hitcheock gives the following account of forest wonders 
which fell under his owm observation. " One which had been felled waa 
bored down with, long augers, and toot four men twenty-two days to get 
it down." The stump remaius, 6 feet high; and its surface has been made 
level. " I measured it," from inside the bark across to inside the bark, 
"and it meaBured 23 feet ; and is perfectly sound U> the heart." Fiftr- 
two feet in height of the bark in sections were token to New York. At 
166 feet ftom the ground the diametor is 10 feet ; at 280 feet it ia sdll 
i feet in diameter. At this point it had been broken across, and the re- 
mainder was much injured. Uut its height before it waa felled" was set 
down at 300 feet." 

"There are some larger ones blown down." One,eTidentlj decayed before 
it fell, had been " in its fall broicn off 60 feet from the roots. This part ia 
hollow ; and I cannot give you a better idea of its size than by telling you 
that I rode my horse through it from end to end." " But this is not the 
largest. There is another one blown down, which measures 110 feet in 
circumference (3S therefore in diameter) and 410 feet in length. This, 
too, is hollow." — (Bartleti'g Fer»onal JffarrativeofEicplorationt trnd 
Incidenti in Texas, New Mexico, California, dee., connected with tha 
United Slates and Mexican Boundary Qommiiiian, dtmng the years 
1850-1-2-^, vol. ii. p. 22, foot-note.) 

Peruttian Bark-tree. — The trees yielding Peruvian bark, which grow 
at an elevation of 7000 to 8000 feet on the Andes, have for a long series of 
yean been felled for the sake of their bark, and no pains was taken to 
replace them. Fears have naturally been entertained that, erelong, the 
supply of bark, and consequently of Quinine, would fail. Efforts have 
consequently been made to transplant the tree into countries where it is 
supposed the climate would be suitable, Dr Royle has taien mea^ 
Bures for introducing Cinchona Calisaya or the yellow bark-tree into the 
higher regions of India; and of late years tlio Dutch Guvornment have 
employed Mr Hasskarl to transport plants of various species of Cinchona 
fiom North America to Java and other parti of the Dutch East Indies, 
These attempts have been successful', and the reports, in regard to the 
growth of the plant, are such as to lead to tho expectation that, ere long, 
the Peruvian bark-frees will be scattered over eixtensive districts, and will 
thos be saved from destruction. 

Cuba Baat. — The source of this material, which has long been used for 
various horticultural purposes in this country, has been hitherto unknown. 
Sir William Hooker has been enabled, through the kindness of Henry 
Christy, Esq., to ascertain that the plant which yields this valuable fibrous 
substance is a Malvoceous plant, Hibiteiii elalvi, Sw., Paritium elatitm. 
Rich. — a tree scarcely W be distingiiishod from Paritium tHiaceam, 
BtUiL 

Garden at Bangalore, East Indietj — The Indian Government, at the 
suggestion of Dr Hugh C.Cleghorn.P^fesaor of Botany, have resolved to 
estatdish a garden at Bangalore, so as to form a connecting link between 
the gardens at Madras and Ootacamund. The garden will he placed under 
the superintendence of Mr JaSrey, who has been for some years i 
chajge of the Agri-Horticultural Garden at Madras.* Mr Jaifrey wi 
trained under Mr M'Nuh, at the Butanio Garden of E^dinburgh. Tli 

• Mr Jaffcoj is uow pi^lishing an account of the Vegetables used in India. 
HEW SKBIEB. VOL. V. NO, I. JANUABY 1857, B. 
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Commissioner of Mysore has entered warmly into the arrangements, 
and will do all in his power to facilitate the formation of the garden 
and to ensure its success when established. The locality selected 
by Dr Cleghom for the garden is Lall Bagh. It comprises rather 
more than forty acres, well situated, and sloping gently towards the 
north. The soil — judging from the crop of sogar-cane now in 
the ground, and from various other products — is generally good. The 
supply of water in ordinary seasons is abundant, and the tank at its upper 
extremity admits of easy enlargement, if this be found necessaiy. Water 
has been found near the surface at several places, and there are great 
facilities for irrigating the ground. The expense proposed is 300 rupees 
monthly, besides a grant, in the first instance, of 2000^ rupees. As . 
regards management, it is suggested that the garden superintendent, uid 
every one connected with it, should be under the immediate and exclusive 
control of the Commissioner of Mysore. The great objects of the garden , 
Dr Cleghorn remarks, are the improvement of indigenous products, the 
introduction of exotics, the supply of them to the hills and plains, and 
the exhibition to the people of an improved system of cultivation in 
practical and successful operation. The climate is highly favourable, and 
the soil capable of producing the best description of many vegetable pro- 
ducts. Bangalore is much better suited for agricultuiul and horticul- 
tural experiments than either Ootacamund or Madras, and, from its central 
position and intermediate elevation, the finer kinds of vegetables and 
better sorts of graft trees may be disseminated, with great success, to the 
neighbouring ranges of hills. — Dr Cleghom* s Report to the Madras Go- 
vei^nmenU 

BOTANICAL BIBLIOGSAPHT. 

LoudorCs EncyclopcBdia of Plants^ comprising the specific character, 
description, culture, history, application in the arts, and every other de- 
sirable particular respecting all the plants indigenous to, or cultivated 
in, or introduced into Britain. New edition, corrected to the present time. 
Edited by Mrs Loudon, assisted by George Don, F.L.S., and Dayid Woos- 
ter, late curator of the Ipswich Museum. This is truly a wonderful 
work, and displays in no ordinary degree the patient research of Mr 
Loudon. It extends to 1574 pages, and contains nearly 10,000 figures. 
It is a most valuable work for gardeners and horticulturists, and ought 
to be in every public botanical institution. 

The First Part of the 14th volume ofDe CandoUe^s Prodromus has just 
been published. It contains Polygonaceae by Meisner, with the suborder 
EriogonesB by Bentham, Myristicaceae by Alphonse Decandolle, Proteaceas 
by Meisner, PensBaceae and Geissolomaceae by Alphonse Decandolle. We 
are rejoiced to see that this important work is progressing, although it is 
still far from being complete. At the present rate of publication it pro- 
mises to go on for another generation. When finished, the earlier volumes 
will undoubtedly require to be revised and reprinted, so as to bring them 
up to the state of science. The labour of such a work is enormous, and 
the mode in which it has been carried on reflects the highest credit on 
the Decandolles and their collaborateurs. 

Flora Vectensis : being a Systematic Description of the Phcenoga/mous 
or Flowering Plants amd Ferns indigenous to the Isle of Wiaht, with a 
Botanlco-topographical Map of the Island, By the late William Arnold 
Bromfield. Edited by Sir William Jackson Hooker and Dr Thomas BeU 
Salter. This work is the result of the careful observations of Dr Brom- 
field during many years. The editors give the following statement in the 
preface : — 
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" Dr Bromaiild heaame raiident at %de, in Ibe Ule at Wight, id the yeax 1836, 
BTd ihortly afterwards conoeivad tlia idoa of preparing a Flora of the iBland. Ho 
wu cot cnntent la follow the ueuol praetice In tbe making of local Kloma and Fannu, 
and to be Batiified by presenting mprclj a tolerably fnll Hat ; but be deteniiinsd tbab 
the inTestigation nbonld be cer; complete, and that over; apeciea should reeeire an 
original dftaoriplion. Nor wu he eatialled Titb a toere eunory rosearoh in die 
framing of thoBs detcriptionB, or with copying any charaolar from other authors un- 
TeriBed b; bla oirn eiaminationa. He was al90 equally oaroful to aToid daaeribinE 
general charaeters from individuals or Yarietiea, and endeavoured, with immense and 
most persevering eare, to select such points as are really the porioanent and esaential 
oharaoters of genera and species. To ensure this result he waa in the habit of ob- 
taining a very great number of apeeiroena of each spBciea, oollented from variouB 
looalitiaa ; and, whenever praetioable, he endeavoured to compare Isle of Wight speoi- 
mens with those eclloctcd at a dislnnoe. Having thus secured sufficient material for 
investigation, bis next aim was to consult every author within his reach for ill the 
Bharactera which different observers had noticed. For this part of bis plans ho had 
collected a very ample botuniaal library, especially of foreign authors. The cbarao- 
t«ra, however, observed by others were, for bis own descriptions, merely suggestive ;— 
none being recorded but suoh as, after careful asamination, he himself found to eiist 
in Datore. 

-a the moat aconcate and elaborata 
were the time and labour bestowed 
on each apeciea— as mach as many authors would give to a genua or family— that thi* 
oiniamstaoce very materially retarded the progress of the work. Cnfortanately. also 
when the Isle of Wight had been very thoroughly investigated as regards stations, 
and the work of doscribiDg was proceeding, tho author enlarged his plan, and detei- 
mined to eompriso the whole county of llampsbire within the scope of his Flora. 
This certainly would greatly have added to the value of the work, had ha bean spared 
to complete it ; but, such not having been permitted, it is impossible not to ngret the 
interruptioo wbioh tha scarab for looalitiea in this naw field occasioned to tha dosorip 
tion of species. Another cause of interruption to the present work must also here be 
mentioned, Dr Bromfield had an intense love of travel, and this desire ever and anon 
prevailed, and oooasioned a suspension of the Island Flora. Extensive toara through 
the ialanda of the West Indies, and through Canada and the States nf North America, 
sJthongh they eontribnted most valuabla information to the pages of the Lnniion 
Jonmal of Botany, very muob impeded the progress of the present Horli. Finally, in 
1 85(1, Dr Bmm field started on an eiouraion to Egypt, Nubia, and Ahyasinia; after 
which he was tempted to prolong his tour into Palestine and Syria, where, alas '. he 
was out off by fever at Damaacua. Under these melaoohuly eirouroatanoes tbemanu- 
soript of the unfiniahed Flora nas oommitted to the edilora by Ur Bromfield'a nearest 
Borviving relative." 

The editors have bestowed much labour on the work, have done ample 
justice to the materials Icfl bj Dr Bromfield, and have produced a moat 
useful Flora of the Isle of Wight. 

Flora Indica. — We regret to leam that this yaluable work is likely 
to be arrested in its progress, owing to the want of encouragement on tho 
part of the East India Company. Drs Thomson and Hooker undertook 
the work at their own risk. The First Volume gives an earnest of what 
might have been expected at their hands. The authors are already well 
known to the scientific world by their botanical works, and every one 
acquainted with science is aware of their high standing and of their tho- 
rough competency for the task they have undertaken. The work is a 
national one, and promises to be one of the most important which has ap- 
peared in the botanical world. It will be the result, in a great measure, 
of personal observations, aided by the unrivalled resources of the Hook- 
erion Herbarium. That such a boon to science should be stopped for 
want of funds, and that the authors should suffer pecuniary loss, is by no 
means creditable to onr country. When the Admiralty have most nobly 
published the results of arctic and antarctic expeditions, it is surely not 
too much to expect that the East India Company, which is so much in- 
debted to the labours of sciendfio men, should lend a helping hand in 
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making known the vegetable productions of that rast tegitory oyer which 
thev rule. 

We think that all interested in science should unite in memorializing 
the Company on this subject, and we cannot for a moment doubt that the 
unanimous voice of scientific societies and scientific men will ultimately 
prevaiL 

Obituaries. — Chiistoph Friedrich Otto, late Director of the Royal Bo- 
tanic Garden at Berlin, died on 7th September 1856. He was bom Ist 
December 1783, and went to Berlin in 1801. He was employed first aa 
a journeyman gardener, and afterwards, at the recommendation of Will- 
denow, was msido Sub-Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden. In 1814 he 
was appointed Inspector of the Berlin Garden, and Director of the 
School for Young Gardeners. He received the fourth class of the order 
of the Red Eagle, in testimony of his services. He retired from his 
duties in 1843, on a pension of L. 120. He published several botanical works, 
and he edited, in connection with Dr ^bert Dietrieb, the ** AUg^meine 
Gartenzeitung.'' A genus of umbelliferous plants is caUed Ottoa. His son 
is Sub-Inspector of the Botanic Garden at Hamburg.— Professor Tineo, 
Director of the Botanic Garden at Palermo, died in October 1856. He 
is succeeded as Director by M. Todaro, until the return of Professor 
Gussone from Ischia. 

GEOLOGY. 

EffccU of Arctic Climate on recent Skeletons. — On the first of Sep- 
tember, still following the ice-belt, we found that we were entering the 
recesses of another bay, but little smaller than that in which we had left 
our brig. The limestone walls ceased to overhang us. We reached a 
low fiord, and a glacier blocked our way across it. A succession of ter- 
races, rising with symmetrical regularity, lost themselves in long paraDel 
lines in the distance. They were of limestone shingle, and wet with the 
percolation of the melted ice of the glacier. Where the last of these ter- 
raced faces abutted upon the sea, it blended with the ice-foot, so as to 
make a frozen compound of rock and ice. Here lying, in a pasty silt, I 
found the skeleton of a musk ox. The head was united to the auas, but 
the bones of the spine were separated about two inches apart, and con- 
veyed the idea of a displacement produced rather by the sliding of the bed 
beneath than by a force from without. The paste, frozen so as to re- 
semble limestone rock, had filled the costal cavity, and the ribs were 
beautifully polished. It was to the eye an imbedded fossil, ready for the 
museum of the collector. I am minute in detailing these appearances, 
for they connect themselves, in my mind, with the fossils of the Eischoltz 
cliffs and the Siberian alluvions. I was startled at the facility with which 
the siliceous limestone, under the alternate energies of frost and snow, had 
been incorporated with the organic remains. It had already begun to 
alter tlio structure of the bones, and in several instances the vertebrae were 
entirely enveloped in Travertin. — {Kane's Arctic Explorations, 1856.) 



The space occujiied by the Papers of Professors Wilson and Goodsir, 
and by the Report of the American Association, has prevented the Edi- 
tors from inserting several important Original Communications, Reviews, 
and the usual Reports of the Edinburgh Societies. They regret that 
they have been compelled to postpone, till next number, Mr Blodget's 
Paper on the Distribution of Heat in the North American climate, with 
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<i8irihution of Heat in the North American Climate. By 
LoRiN Blodget, Washington. With a Map. 

The taais of a diacussion, of a more general character than 
any previously possible, in regard to the distribution of heat 
in the temperate latitudes of North America, has recently 
been furnished by the publication of the meteorological obser- 
vations taken at the military posts of the United States. 
Though none of these posts have the rank of obaervafcoriea, 
with the consequent accuracy of detail desirable for many pur- 
poses, the averages and mean results derived from them are still 
a very near approximation to averages derived from the most 
elaborate series; while among themselves they arc sufficient 
for all purposes of general comparison. They furnish e" , jgh 
of positive data for conclusions on all the Pacific coast, parti- 
cularly between the 32d and 50th parallels of north latitude; 
and this is the critical and important ground previously left 
quite obscure. It will be seen that this region, in its general 
expression and its singular anomalies, bears on the distribu- 
tion of heat elsewhere, and is of unusual interest in itself. 

The eastern border of the United States has been known, 
from various sources of observation, so long, that a reference 
to its basis of records is scarcely necessary ; but those west of 
the Mississippi, only recently and for the first time collected, 
are mainly from military stations, and may hero be enumer- 
ated for the several districts. All the records for the eaatem 
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United States were, however, consolidated in the basis of the 
discussion referred to in this paper. 

First, the eastern border of the great plains has a number of 
long-established military posts, with series of temperature 
observations for periods of from twelve to thirty years. From 
the south, they are in the following order : — Fort Jesup, in 
Louisiana ; Forts Towson, Washita, Smith, and Gibson, in a 
group near the 35th parallel, longitude 95° west; Forts 
Scott, Learmonth, and Council Blufis, on the plains near the 
40th parallel ; and Fort Snelling, at the 45th parallel. The 
results at the points first enumerated have been previously 
discussed on the basis afforded by five to ten years of obser- 
vation ; but for the report prepared by the writer on the army 
meteorological observations, twelve years' observations were 
added to each, bringing the results down to the close of 1854. 
Next to these, westward, are several posts, having three to six 
years of observation ; which, with all the rest on the entire 
continent west of the 97th meridian, were first discussed in 
the report alluded to. Two or three of these are near Fort 
Snelling, extending the area of which that is the centre; 
next are three forts, for a year or two each; equally dividing 
the entire length of the Missouri River above Council Bluffs, — 
the last, Fort Benton, being at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; again, two posts. Forts Kearny and Laramie, dividing 
the distance to the mountains along the river Platte, and 
having observations for six years each ; and for the last re- 
presentative of the climate of the plains, Forts Atkinson, Ar- 
buckle, and Union, occupying the same space on the Arkan- 
sas and Canadian rivers, in 35" to 37° north latitude. 

Below this area of the plains, the posts are more numerous, 
and they may be grouped in the following order; — Fifteen being 
placed at the border of the high plains of Texas, about a cen- 
tral point, at 32° north latitude, and 98° west longitude, and 
having periods of observation from three to six years ; eight 
posts in the vicinity of the Lower Rio Grande, of like periods of 
observation, and central at a point four degrees of latitude fur- 
ther south. In New Mexico, a group of seven posts in the 
vicinity of the Rio Grande, from the 32d to the 35th parallel, 
occurs, having the same periods of observation ; and another 
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f aix poBta, north of the 35th parallel, and at a much greater 
' altitade above the sea than the first. Santa Fe, Fort MaBsa- 
chuaetta, and Fort Defiance, are the principal of these. 

Still westward. Fort Yuma represents the desert of the 
Lower Colorado of California, an isolated locality; and at or 
near the coast, Santiago, with two or three posts leas permanent, 
represents a soft transition climate of vines and tropical fruits 
in southern California. Proceeding northward, the posts of the 
entire coast, from Point Conception to Astoria, are identical in 
climatological character, — Monterey, San Francisco, Bemicia, 
Fort Rosa (Russian), Forts Humboldt, Orford, and Astoria, A 
group in the interior of California represents an isolated cli- 
mate, — Forts Tejon, Miller, Reading, &c. Forts Vancouver and 
Steilacorm represent a partial interior district in Oregon; Forts 
Dallis, Owen, and Hall, Kooskooskia, and Great Salt Lake, 
represent positions still farther in the interior, and of consi- 
derable diversity of climatological character, but their periods 
of observation are short. 

All the points here enumerated furnish new material of a 
uniform and comparable character ; and all the observations, 
except those at Fort Ross, are for years since 1848. This 
comparability constitutes a great advantage; and a second 
advantage is found in the distribution of the posts in groups, 
BO that the averages of groups and positions maybe taken to ob- 
tain a perfected general expression. This last is an effective 
process for correction, when the details of observation may not 
be implicitly relied upon. All the observations were discussed 
in this synthetic manner in arranging and reducing the ori- 
ginal observations for publication; and all the opportunities 
for elimination and correction which such a course afforded 
were seized at the time. In the ultimate preparation of the 
charts and illustrations this corrective process was continued. 

La making up the basis for constructing a climatology in- 
cluding the two leading conditions, the Distribution of Heat, 
and the Distribution of Rain, the new material alluded to was 
found most valuable as completing the structure for which sum- 
maries had been before accumulated in the eastern United 
States, making an intelligible framework for that half, but 
wanting the western half to make up the continental whole. 
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In the eastern portion the whole mass of material was con- 
salted, though the results at the military posts were alone qiute 
ample. With the very valuable accumulations from scien- 
tific sources, it is believed that a better basis could hardly be 
employed for the illustration of the two leading conditions of 
the climate. The greatest difficulty arises from the fact of 
the moat extensive scope given to the inquiry by the accumu- 
lation of material from so wide a field. It tends to give the 
discussion a cosmical character, — one too wide and general to 
permit accurate attention to details ; and the details, both of 
observation and deduction, constantly require a reference to 
exterior general laws, in order to give the right place to the 
facta of observation. 

The force of this remark ia most apparent on reference to 
the features presented at the immediate coast of the Pacific, 
and to the measures of heat observed on the highest interior 
plateaus. In both cases, the facta of observation look incre- 
dible, and they must be illustrated and supported by analogies 
drawn from another continental area,or another coast similarly 
placed cosmically, to permit us to understand them fairly, and 
at last to receive them. It is not enough that the simple 
geographical positions are similar ; an identity of atmospheric 
and maritime influences must exist, and, whatever these are. 
they must be judged by the aid of their parallels elsewhere, 
if they have any such parallels. There is no deep sea current 
refrigerating the western coast of Europe in temperate lati- 
tudes, by which the anomalous cold of the Pacific coast of the 
United States in summer may be illustrated ; but we find its 
type on the Peruvian coast, in the cold waters observed by 
Humboldt; and the cosmical illustration gives us the parallel, 
therefore, when geographical position in the same heniisphere 
fails. 

The next general anomaly is the great measure of heat at 
high altitudes of the interior ; and to this there are, doubtless, 
parallels in the interior of Asia, in positions not geographically 
dissimilar. The simplest statement of this fact is, that from 
the 30th to the 45th parallels, on the wide Hocky Mountain 
plateau, an attitude of four thousand feet counts nothing in 
reduction of temperature ; positions up to 4500 feet, in fact. 
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iBaaWy giving averages equal to those at eea-level on « 
I ««ast. The area so affected is nearly 20" of longitm 
width, and the condition ia thua one of the first magnitude in 
its relation to the elimatologj of these latitudes. This feature 
will again be referred to briefly ; and it is cited here to show 
what problems are started by the simplest illustration of the 
observed facts of temperature in these new districts. 

It must not be forgotten, in entering on the discussion of 
the distribution of heat here, that at the Atlantic coast we 
meet at onoe the converse of laws of position for tho isothermals 
on the west coast of Europe. From the maximum of oceanic 
influences, the transition is abrupt to a coast in the immediate 
vicinity of the maximum of the antagonistic continental in- 
fluences ; and though the coast, softened by proximity to the 
sea, and by the influence of the gulf stream, gives softened 
local positions, and northward curvatures of the isothermals of 
the colder seasons, this influence disappears at a very short 
distance inland. From Georgia to Labrador the area is con- 
tinental in its relations to heat, and it is only prevented from 
being tho extreme area of this kind for the continent by the 
intervention of the great lakes, which throw the extreme dis- 
trict westward of their position at their latitude. Above and 
helow them it is crowded eastward again to the immediate 
vicinity of the Atlantic coast. 

The measureof depression for the isothermals of each season, 
in passing from the European to the American coast, need not 
bo enlarged upon, as it is already very well known. It is 
greatest in winter and least in summer; and only in regard to 
the last season do the present results afford anything new. 
This new point is the assignment of a higher value to our 
summer temperature than before, and the development of 
what may be tennedultra- tropical temperatures in the southern 
part of the "United States — averages as great as those of the 
arid transition belts of the south of Asia. A curving belt 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico, and from 3° to 5° of latitude in 
width, baa averages higher than those of the tropical seas of 
the south ; and there are large areas at some little distance 
from the coast possessing from 82° to 85" mean temperature 
for the three months. Above this, and in the Mississippi 
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Valley, as also on the great plains, the ayerages of Bommer 
heat are very high, and the isothermals, for that reason, exhi- 
bit extraordinary cnrratures. They are repelled and tamed 
southward at the great lakes, but they adyance on the plains 
in the vicinity of the lakes much beyond the positions hereto- 
fore given them. The mean of 75^ ascends the valley of the 
Missouri nearly to the 45th parallel, and this isothermal is 
bifurcated or expanded over a great area south of that river, 
where the plain rises above the river valley in its higher lati- 
tudes. 

On all these plains, and in all the more considerable val- 
leys, it has been the design to illustrate the actual superficial 
diatribuiion in the isothermal charts, without correction or re- 
duction for altitude in any case representing the general sur- 
face of the locality or district. The changes of altitude are 
so moderate, however, that few curvatures depend upon alti- 
tude alone, and most of the instances in which a line is thrust 
northward beyond the average of its position, are evidently 
due to strictly climatological causes — the expansion of a semi- 
tropical heat where surface favours it, and where positive 
causes do not prevent. 

In the whole illustration it has also been found imperatively 
necessary to adhere to the surface conditions, as presented by 
the observations alone, and to undertake no reductions by the 
rules elsewhere found applicable to altitude, to obtain the 
equivalents at sea-level. On the irregular surface of Europe, 
with its abrupt elevations, and steep, moderately-elevated 
mountains, temperatures observed at any considerable alti- 
tudes must necessarily be corrected, even to represent the 
general surface. But here there are few such positions, and 
generally a high plain or plateau constitutes the general sur- 
face of an elevated district. In entering upon these, at what- 
ever elevation, it is at once apparent that the rate of reduction 
for the altitude cannot be the same as in the case of a sharp 
single ascent from the sea-level ; and that, if a reduction is 
attempted, new equivalents must be obtained for its scale. It 
is also unessential to more than one branch of even the most 
abstract discussion of the laws of distribution of temperature, 
and, as an indispensable preliminary to all discussion, the 
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surface, or actual dietribution, must first be known. This sur- 
face distribution must also be illustrated before one derived 
from it by corrections for altitude can safely be treated, as the 
results must be generalized, to permit verification of them in 
the first instance. It has been preferred to open none of the 
questions of vertical distribution in the present case, and to 
draw all the isothermals according to the actual conditions of 
the general surface of the several districts. 

The citation of the several differences of vertical distribu- 
tion actually found to exist is interesting in itself, as well s 
illustrative of the necessity of a rigid adherence to the rule of 
taking the facts of observation, without correction, for altitude. 
At the meridian of Fort Snelling, we find the plain rapidly at- 
taining considerable altitude as we approach it from the east ; 
yet for all seasons except winter, we find the isothermala rising 
in latitude as they are carried west, particularly above the 
40th parallel, and continuing to do so to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. In the mean for the yoar, Fort Benton, and the 
vicinity of the Upper Missouri, at 2500 feet above the sea, are 
warmer than Fort Snelling, at less than half the altitude, 
and two degrees lower in latitude ; and the first point is 
warmer also than the Atlantic coast at the same latitude. 
Fort Laramie, on the Upper Platte, and 4500 feet above the 
sea, presents the same anomaly, being slightly above the mean 
temperature of the Atlantic coast, and slightly below that of 
the Pacific coast, on the same parallel. The posts of Upper 
Texas generally exhibit a slight reduction of temperature when 
placed at from 900 to 1500 feet elevation, but not such a re- 
duction as would be the equivalent of these altitudes in Europe. 
In the Rio Grande valley of New Mexico, posts at the average 
altitude of 4000 feet show temperatures equal to those at sea- 
level for the latitude ; those at 5000 toOOOOfeetare much reduced 
in temperature ; and those at 8000 to 9000 feet are so much 
reduced as to show some decided correspondence to European 
rules. Thus, El Paso, at nearly 4000 feet above the sea, has 
nearly the same mean annual temperature as Charleston, which 
is in the same latitude. Albuquerque, at 5000 feet, most nearly 
corresponds with Baltimore, 4J°of latitude farther north; Santa 
Fe, at 7000 feet, with New York, 5" of latitude northward ; 
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and Fort Massachusetts, at 811)0 feet, with points on the 
Atlantic coast at the 45th parallel, a difference of position of 
7i° of latitude. Comparing this point with Norfolk, in the 
same latitude, a difference of 18" 8' in the mean annual tempe- 
rature appears, or a degree for 445 feet of altitude nearly. 
At El Paso, a short distance southward, at Fort Laramie, not 
far northward of thia position, and at Great Salt Lake, west- 
ward — each not far from 4000 feet above the sea — the reduc- 
tion is not so much as a degree on the annual mean for 4U00 
feet of elevation. Under circumstances of bo much diversity, 
it is easy to see that no rule can be employed until the entire 
surface has been observed or represented, and that the fullest 
comparison of actual observations, with the moat careful gene- 
ralization upon them, is necessary first to settle the facts of 
actual distribution, before any scale of reductions can be con- 
structed. 

The mountain ranges near the Pacific coast are everywhere 
sharp and high, yet their influence on the thermal condition 
is deemed less from their altitude simply, than from their ob- 
struction of the atmospheric circulation. The coast itself is 
80 peculiar as to present a greater source of diversity than 
that of altitude, and, consequently, even the high plains shut 
away from the sea have a higher temperature for this reason. 
The interior valleys of Oregon are warmer than the coast, 
though generally of considerable elevation. California has no 
high interior valleys, but the valleys it has exhibit excessive 
measures of heat when shut from the coast by mountain ranges. 
At great altitudes, this anomalous diversity becomes much mo- 
dified, and it is doubtless ultimately sunk in the simple rela- 
tions of vertical distribution alone ; but, for the surface which 
we have to illustrate, and with which we have practically to 
deal, altitude has little of the significance in reducing tem- 
perature on the west slope of the United States which it has 
in the west of Europe. 

It is obvious that the whole theory of vertical distribution 
of heat requires reconstruction, as applied to the surface of 

itinental areas, There is no rule of uniform value or uniform 
adaptation, and the corrections required for surface observa- 
tions, to remove whatever effect may belong to altitude, mast 
be derived from a very thorough and complete collection of 
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these obaervatioDs themselves. It is probable that then the 
corrections will be absolute, and not proportional to the alti- 
tude; or that one plateau may require 10° of correction for alti- 
tude simply, and another 5°, and another no correction at all, 
though all may be four or five thousand feet high, and nearly 
alike in this respect. The Coteaus near the Upper Missis- 
sippi, at 2000 feet above the sea, reduce the temperature be- 
tween 5° and 10" from elevation simply ; the plain at Fort 
Kearny reduces it slightly at 3000 feet ; that at Fort Laramie 
not at all for 4500 feet ; the San Luis valley of New Mexico 
reduces it 10" or 16" for 8000 feet, &c. Such are instances of 
the diversity actually existing, where diversity could not have 
been anticipated. New and most interesting problems are 
presented by these facts of vertical distribution of beat, and 
the discussion of them must be reserved for the accumulation 
of observations from at least all representative positions. 

The continental laws of distribution of heat at tbo surface 
are opened anew on this basis of American statistics, and the 
greatest difficulty is experienced in following it in the com- 
prehensive manner which is enforced by the conditions of the 
subject. Anomalies are presented which may have their solu- 
tion in facts disclosed in another hemisphere, and for the dis- 
cussion of which the widest references must ultimately be 
made. Some of the apparent results may, however, be indi- 
cated with sufficient definiteness for the present purpose. 

The most prominent point is the general identity of the 
distribution for the same latitudes of the two continents of the 
northern hemisphere, and the fact that the masses of these 
continents originate all the curvatures and peculiarities of 
position in the isothermal lines. In a word, if the continents 
were removed, all points having the same latitude would ex- 
hibit like conditions ; and although this appears a plain pro- 
position, needing no new assertion, yet, as here applied, it is 
intended to signify that the land masses cause uniform and 
symmetrical departure from the normal uniformity. It baa 
been supposed that America was, to some extent, anomalous, 
and that it required or possessed a compensation in Europe ; 
but these results give us a higher measure of heat in the south, 
in the interior, and on the north-west coasts of this continent, 
^han has before been assigned to these disttvcta. tW*-* %&Slv- 
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tions bring it nearly ap to the standard for the eastern con- 
tinent, and for the difference that remains the vertical and 
outline configuration fully accounts. 

The next great fact is the dependence, — subordination, it 
maybe termed, — of this distribution on atmospheric and oceanic 
circulation, and an outline configuration in relation to these. 
When we find the east and west coasts of the same continent, 
at the 50th parallel, differing as largely as England and Man- 
chouria and Pekin first, and as Vancouver's Island and Lab- 
rador next, it is impossible not to admit the superiority of the 
only agents which can cause such results — the circulation of 
the atmosphere and of the sea's waters. The continental in- 
fluences exerted in the accumulation of heat and in refrigera- 
tion, if exerted without modification, would of course be as 
decided near the western border of the continent as near the 
eastern ; — why, then, are they esceasive at the east in both 
•^ases, and very slight at the west, if the agents alluded to are 
not controlling for these latitudes ? 

The currents of the sea exhibit influences in the Pacific 
somewhat different from those known in the Atlantic ; in the 
last the warm currents afford the most signal modifications, 
and in the first the cold currents stand out most conspicuously, 
as on the coasts of Peru and of California. In California, the 
facts shown by records at exposed positions on the coast are 
scarcely credible, without the support afforded by observations 
of air and water temperatures at sea; and it is obviously in- 
dispensable to connect the two in any intelligible notice of the 
thermal condition of the land areas. Had sea temperature 
been measured on the British coast, and traced through the 
belt of warm water which so greatly controls the climate of 
all the west of Europe, it would have been seen earlier that 
the west of Europe was largely exceptional in its measure of 
heat for the latitudes above 40' and 45°. The currents of the 
Pacific are still quite obscure, and the origin of this refriger- 
ated mass, which has so great an influence in California, can 
scarcely be settled. 

Behring's Straits are too shallow to send it forth, and the 
Peninsula of Alaska, and the Aleutian Islands, constitute a 
barrier which must be turned by a current originating in the 
great northern areas of the Pacific, where the Japan stream 
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mainly wastes itself. Still there seems no source so likely to 
send this mass forth as the great sea east of Kamtschatka, 
from which the answering current of the Japan stream must 
come, if one is returned at all. All the volumes of warm water 
flowing to higher latitudes elsewhere have equivalents in cold 
returning masses, and this appears to be a case where such a 
mass is overlaid by warm waters through nearly its whole 
course, and appears at the surface only when lifted by the 
shelving coasts of California. 

The two exterior causes, the winds and the sea currents, 
accord in their action in the higher latitudes of this continent 
on the west, but conflict below the 45th parallel in the warmer 
months, producing the greatest changes of thermal distribu- 
tion through the successive months which are experienced 
anywhere. These contrasts give the isothermal lines positions 
which may seem fanciful, and which are difficult sometimes to 
define. They cannot be placed hypothetically ; and if the 
number of observations is insufficient for a positive definition, 
they must he regarded as approximations only. They are now 
BO in the interior of Oregon, and for portions of the coast to- 
ward Sitka, for portions of the Saskatchewan region, of the 
Upper Missouri plains, and for the Great Basin southward of 
Salt Lake. In the warm months the isothennals are com- 
pressed into a singularly narrow space, from Monterey, on the 
coast, to Fort Millar of the interior, and to all parts of the 
desert basin east of the Sierra Nevada. The higher portions 
of this basin region, on both sides of the Colorado river, but 
particularly on the east side, at Fort Defiance, are very much 
refrigerated in winter also. 

In the charts prepared by the writer for his report on the 
United States military post observations, great care was taken 
to place the isothermals according to the best analogies afforded 
by a knowledge of tho topography and surface conditions, in 
districts where observations wore wanting, as in those above 
indicated. This topography is itself a new result, derived 
mainly from the recent surveys ordered by the United States 
for military purposes, and for a Pacific railroad. The verti- 
cal topography has been made as prominent upon the charts 
of illustration as could readily be done, because of its insepa- 

ile association with the thermal condi^wn e\wj'«Vfttft. "V^^ 
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representation ia still wanting in completeness in that respect, 
however, and vertical sections can alone answer the whole 
requirement. 

Another point of interest in American distribution of heat, 
is the frequent institution of thermal areas of too high a tem- 
perature to connect even with tropical districts. The whole 
area, from the 35th parallel to the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
is such for the summer months, being from 5" to 10" above 
the mean temperature of the seaa, and the Central American 
land areas to the southward, at that season. This excess cul- 
minates in the Rio Grande valley, where the mean of 85° for 
the three months of summer is attained. A mean of 82° to 83° 
embraces a large area, stretching across to Charleston, and all 
the excess above 80° belonging to this is, at least, so much 
above the measure for the tropical districts in these months. 

Northward, on the plains, an area, having a mean of 75° 
for these months, is stretched over a large tract, from the 
plains near the Arkansas, at 2500 feet above the sea, to the 
Missouri River valley, at 1800 to 2000 feet, and extending up 
this last valley above the 45th parallel. The uniformity here 
is in part due to altitude; the plain declining northward, and 
the surface favouring accumulation of heat in the warm months, 
in a somewhat increasing degree, as we advance in that direc- 
tion. A line ia hardly adequate to the representation required 
here ; an area tinted appropriately, and expanding from a line, 
to be again contracted to that form, would best iliuatrate the 
actual climatological condition, which alone can be given now. 
In the desert valley of the Colorado of California, the dis- 
trict of greatest excess appears, and for the summer months 
this excess is far beyond the measure of heat on the west coast 
of Mexico, southward. The conditions observed at the Per- 
sian Gulf, and at the head of the Red Sea, are here repro- 
duced, and the parallelism of the continents is fully shown in 
this as in other cases. How far this excess extends toward 
Great Salt Lake, it is impossible now to say, though, in a 
rigidly accurate illustration, a considerable area would appear 
to be surrounded by concentric ieothermals, or by lines open- 
ing southward in a narrow neck along the Gulf of California. 
In the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys of California, 
concentric curve is again required for exhibiting 
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actual distribution of the climates. Both the coast and the 
plateaux of the Sierra Nevada differ extremely from the valley ; 
and the segregation is nearly as abrupt at the south and at the 
north. Cultivable plateaux lie at the south at a great eleta- ' 
tion ; and as these decline toward San Diego and the coast, 
they are, on the whole, cool and equable, in contrast with the 
intense heats of the deep interior valley of San Joaquin. The 
modifying influences which exist everywhere, in greater or 
less degree, in configuration and altitude, appear to put on 
extreme phases in all those districts, and to produce anoma- 
lous and opposite results. 

There are localities of a similar isolation, only in much leaa 
degree, in the valley of Lake Ontario, and in other portions of 
the north-eastern area of the United States, but they are of 
small extent. Generally, the high summer temperature, pecu- 
liar to the American climate, develops there readily at all 
points in the whole area under consideration ; and in this re- 
spect it differs from Europe, though probably it departs leaa, or 
not at all, from Asia. It has Asiatic features in surface, cha- 
racter, configuration, and general climate, and decidedly so 
in this feature of thermal distribution. 

The simple continental Influences on this distribution of heat 
are worthy of a more extended notice than can be given them 
in this place. As said before, they are thrown near the 
eastern border of the continent, Labrador and the vicinity of 
Hudson's Bay exhibiting the highest degree of refrigeration 
known to those latitudes anywhere. But the lower latitudes, 
falling more particularly within the field of the present discus- 
sion, show an interruption of this line of maximum effect at 
the great lakes, softening the rigour of the winter cold, and 
thinning the line of minimum temperature at the west of Lake 
Superior, on the isothermals for the year. Notwithstanding 
the high summer temperature there, the excessive cold of 
winter throws the annual average below that for the cooler 
summer at various points of the same latitude eastward, and 
the greatest effect of continental refrigeration, as a single 
agency, is thrown out of the line it has at Hudson's Bay, and 
placed many degrees of longitude westward. The differences 
are small, however, and may be defined, in general terms, as 
■^e spreading of this line into a ^\4e wea., ^■HOo\^'i«\'^ ^% I 
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whole lake district, and alTording sever&l areas, signal]; 
marked by continental refrigeration. 

Southward of the lakes, the maximum continental effect is 
again thrown eastward, and the Hue passes through Georgia 
and Florida for the months of winter, in which season alone 
it goes so far south in anj relation to the atmospheric circu- 
lation. There is, indeed, but little difference between the 
plains of Opelonsas, in Western Louisiana, and the central 
districts of Florida, at the same latitude, in regard to the 
measure of winter depression, and the high plains of Texas 
institute an extreme measure of continental refrigeration in 
winter, which is expended before reaching as far east as New 
Orleans, and which is felt most decidedly near the Sabine 
River of Louisiana. 

This last general feature of thermal distribution applies to 
the extremes, or dynamics, of this condition, as they may be 
called, as decidedly as to the averages, or constants. The 
sweep of changes, and the range of non-periodic variations of 
every degree, is greatest along this line of maximum conti- 
nental refrigeration. The means for successive years show this 
strikingly, and the range of annual mean temperature, which 
reaches 12" on the high plains of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
is highest on a line south-eastward from those points to 
Augusta, Georgia, Norfolk, and Charleston, At Norfolk and 
Augusta it has reached 10°; the coldest year being 5° below 
the average, and the warmest 5° above that average, — a range 
really of the most extraordinary character, compared with the 
range in the annual mean in Europe, and on the Pacific coasts 
generally. In the New England States it is much less, and 
much less for a large area southward, including Philadelphia. 

Each of the general features of thermal distribution, briefly 
touched upon in this paper, has relations to subordinate fea- 
tures of unusual interest, of which those relating to range and 
non-periodic variation are the most important. The constants 
of daily and monthly curvature are scarcely less interesting, 
and perhaps of greater value ; and all the divisions in regard 
to annual averages, or to those for the seasons, imply and em- 
brace new divisions of each of these classes. Thus, on the 
California coast, the horary or daily curve almost disappears 
for the summer months, and the carve among the months quite 



tlisappeara from May to October. In the interior valleys, be- 
fore referred to as having excessive temperatures, both theae 
curves are extremely sharp, passing through a great range. 

It is obvious that the problems of thermal distribution re- 
quire a more extended basis of facts than has heretofore been 
supposed necessary to their discussion, and the temperate la- 
titudes of the northern hemisphere must at least be embraced 
in any discussion affecting large areas of either continent. It 
is, in truth, necessary to go still further, and to embrace the 
same latitudes of the opposite hemisphere. 

The necessity of attention to oceanic circulation ia enforced 
by American experience ; for these currents, with the atmo- 
spheric circulation in the temperate latitudes, produce the most 
striking phenomena both here and in Europe. 
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Andrew Mnrr&j on tome 

Descriptions of new Coleopterafrom the Western Andes and 
the neighbourhood of Qidto. By Andrew Murray. 
(Plate III.) 

Part I. 

Most of our readers must be familiar with the name and 
reputation of Professor Jameson of Quito, from the notices 
which have appeared, in this and other journals, of the collec- 
tions he has sent home, and of the new or rare species of 
plants and animals which he has discovered. The Professor 
seems to be one of those rarely-gift«d individuals whose genius 
embraces every branch of science. It enables him, while ably 
discharging his duties as professor of chemistry in Qnito, 
and officially superintending the Mint of the State, also to 
explore the unknown regions of the country he lives in, and 
to contribute stores of information, and valuable collections 
in every department of Natural History, to the scientific world 
in Europe. In illustration of this, it will be enough to refer 
to the extensive botanical collections transmitted by him to 
Professor Balfour and the University of Edinburgh, and to 
the orchids supplied to Professor Lindley of London ; to the 
numerous new and beautiful plants which have been raised 
by the well-known successful cultivator and hybridizer, Mr 
Isaac Anderson of Edinburgh, from seeds sent to him by Pro- 
fessor Jameson ; to the mud-gatherings for diatomaceaa which 
have been communicated to Dr Greville ; and to the new or 
interesting birds sent to Sir William Jardine and Mr Gould. 
I also have been fortunate enough to participate in the trea- 
sures which Professor Jameson periodically lavishes upon his 
friends and correspondents in this country, and have at various 
times received collections of insects made by him during his 
excursions among the upper Andes. The principal portion of 
the insects which have come into my hands have been Coleop- 
tera ; and among them, besides many already known, which 
noteworthy, from their geographical distribution and 
affinities, there are also several new and interesting species, 
which I purpose to describe in the following pages. 

The most striking of these are not from the country imme- 
diately around Quito, (which Professor Jameson informs me is 
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not rich in inaecta^, but from tbe warm and wooded valleys of 
the Andes, where nature smiles and puts on her gayest attire. 
As might be expected from its position (oeenpying as it does 
nearly a middle place between the countries on the east and 
west of the Andes), the district in (luesfcion furnishes not only 
species peculiar to itself, but also others properly belonging 
to the countries lying on each side of it. A considerable pro- 
portion of those which I have received are species already 
familiar to entomologists, as inhabiting the largo tract of 
country formerly known under the name of Columbia, now 
broken up into several smaller states. Among the most striking 
of these I may mention ; — Pseudowycheila hipuBtulata, Ster- 
cuUafalgens, Pldlonthusfiavipennia, and dives, the rare La- 
tona spinolcE, and Conotelus vidnus, Oxysternon canspicil- 
latum, Hoplilee Pan, the magnificent Chrysophora chryeo- 
cJUora, Lasiocala fulvohirta, &c., &c. Of the species already 
known as inhabiting the Peruvian side of the mountains, the 
numbers have been fewer, the most striking being the cu- 
rious Golofa EacuB, Gybister laevigatue, Scarites auricu- 
latna, &c. Besides these, there are a considerable number 
of species, differing frora any known to inhabit the adjacent 
countries. Some of these, such as Ancognatlta Scarabceoidcs, 
Erichs., Ileterogomphus Bourciert, Guer., &c., have been al- 
ready described, but the most of them still remain unknown. 
I shall endeavour to reduce tbe number of these, by publish- 
ing from time to timo descriptions of some of the species which 
I have already received, or may in future receive from Pro- 
fessor Jameson. This mode of recording them will necessarily 
render it impossible to follow out any determinate arrange- 
ment. I shall, therefore, not attempt any, but shall merely 
take them as they come to my hands. 

SPnEKOGNATHUS, Buq. 

This genus, which was originally erected by Buquet (after 
Dejean), Mev. Zool. 1838, possesses much interest, as being 
one of the links which connect the New Holland Lamprimae 
with the South American Chiasognathi and Fholidoti. 

Tbe only species which have yet been described are Sphenog- 
nathvs Prionoides, Buq. ; Sph. alhofuscus, Ulanch ; and Sph. 
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Feisthamelii, Guer. Tho former, which waa first described, 
comes from Columbia, aad approaches most nearly to the new 
BpecioB which I am going to describe. 

This is already known in collections under the MS. name 
of Sph. Lindenii; that name having been bestowed upon it by 
the Parisian entomologists, to some of whom I supplied it when 
I first received it from Professor Jameson, This name I have 
retftined. 

1. SpK LindenU, Man. (PI. III.; male, fig. 1 ; female, fig. 2.) 
Mas. — Statara Sph. Prionoides sed postice parum latior et 
mandibulia longioribus. Castanens, enpra eeneo-virescens, man- 
dibulis elongatis, porrectis, deflexis et apice recurvatia, plus- 
qiiam duplo longioribus capite ; oculis cantho divisis ; thorace 
et capite longa pubeaeentia fulva vestitis, tibiis mediia et pos- 
terioribus fere simplicibua. Long. 15 lin., lat. 7 lin, 

Main of the form of Sph. Prionoides, but broader behind, 
and with the mandibles longer. Reddish chesnut brown ; 
thorax and head darker than elytra ; in certain lights the 
upper surface (except the mandibles) has a faint greenish 
braasy reflection, which ia most marked on the elytra ; 
head and thorax, and under side, clothed with a long ful- 
vous pubescence, which diaappears on the disk of the thorax. 
Mandibles porrected, rather more than twice the length of 
the head, bent downwarda about one-third of their length 
from the base, and slightly reflesed and incurved at the apex 
{which terminates in a curved tooth), with a ridge running 
along their upper aide, interrupted or bent about one-third 
from the base ; coarsely punctate or granulated on the upper 
aide ; smooth and more finely punctate, and with much 
more pubescence on the under side, particularly towarda the 
base. A row of small teeth on the inner side of each mandible. 
Palpi dark brown; maxillary palpi longish. Antennte 10-jointed 
— first joint long ; second, third, and fourth, short and round 
(third longest of the three) ; six last lamellar, gradually increas- 
ing to the ninth, which has the longest lamella. They do not 
differ from the antennae of Sph. Prionoides, unless in that they 
are comparatively thicker, and the lamella of the ninth joint is 
perhaps more certainly longer than the tenth, while in Prio- 
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noides they are bo nearly alike aa to mako it difficult to say 
that the ninth ia longest. Ejes divided by a canthus, into a 
superior and inferior eye; a ridge surrounding the upper half 
of the eye like a circular eyebrow. Thorax coarsely punc- 
tate, except on disk, where it is more sparingly punctate, and 
has one or two prominences, shining and almost free from 
punctures. A large longitudinal depression occurs on each 
side in front behind the eyes, and an oblong transverse space 
is partitioned off, as it were, at each of the posterior angles, by 
two depressions which join each other neariy at right angles. 
There is a faint indication of a longitudinal dorsal line. In 
front the thorax is of the breadth of the head, and gradually 
becomes wider till about one-third of its length from the base, 
when it turns and slopes off more abruptly in a sinuated line 
towards the base, which is slightly emarginate, The pubes- 
cence, combined with the slight cutting in on each sido of the 
body, gives the appearance of a tooth projecting there a little 
backwards. The space between the thorax and elytra, which 
in all the species of this genus is rather broad, is covered with 
a pubescence similar to that on the thorax, as is the acutellum, 
which is large, and nearly semicircular. Elytra polished and 
shining, and free from pubescence, covered with very minute 
punctures, not perceptible to the naked eye, which in many 
places run into each other, and give a sort o'f granular or cha- 
greened appearance under the lens. Besides these, there are 
larger punctures or depressions Irregularly scattered over the 
elytra, in places showing a slight tendency to run in rows. 
There are also a few shallow longitudinal depressions, which 
may be viewed as evanescent strias. They arc slightly de- 
pressed around the acutellum. The shoulders, and an eleva- 
tion or haunch near the outer margin, towards the apex, are 
prominent. The elytra are expanded a little for the posterior 
half, and each is rounded in a little towards the suture ; a dis- 
tinct marginal line or thread, reflexed towards the base, goes 
round the elytra. Le^s light, reddish chestnut -brown ; tarsi 
long, and dark brown j anterior tibicc long, flattened, incurved, 
obtusely denticulated on the outer margin ; middle tibise with 
two or three very small teeth ; posterior tibias with aearcely 
perceptible indications of denticulation. 
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The differences between the male of this species and that of 
S, Prionoides, are the following, viz.: — ^The mandibles in the 
former are nearly twice as long as in the latter, and are closer 
set together ; the bend or interruption in the ridge on their 
upper side takes place at one-third from their base, while in 
Prionoides it is at one-third from their apex ; and in the latter 
the ridge runs nearly straight to the head for the posterior 
half, while in the former it is curved for the short distance it 
has to go after the bend. The maxillary palpi here are com- 
paratively longer. The thorax is somewhat differently shaped ; 
it tapers towards the front more rapidly in this species. The 
punctuation is closer and deeper in Prionoides ; the pubescence 
in it is cinereous ; in this it is russet, or fulvous yellow ; it is 
also in greater abundance here. The aeneous lustre on this 
species is very distinct, while in Prionoides it is either want- 
ing or scarcely perceptible. The elytra in this expand dis- 
tinctly behind ; in Prionoides the sides are more parallel to 
each other ; in the latter the anterior tibiae are narrower, and 
the teeth on the outer margin sharper and more developed ; on 
the middle and posterior tibiae the small teeth are distinct ; 
whilst in this species they are either awanting or scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

Femina, — Castanea, thorace transverso parce pubescente, 
angulis posticis virescentibus, corpore subtus cinereo-fulva 
pubescentia vestito. Mandibulis curtis, obtuse rotundatis, 
longitudine capitis ; tibiis posterioribus, fere simplicibus. Long. 
18 lin., lat. 8 lin. 

Female, — Larger and broader than Sph. Prionoides, and 
with differently formed mandibles; dark chestnut ; the posterior 
angles of the thorax virescent, the rest of the body without 
any brassy or green lustre ; under side covered with a dull 
fulvous pubescence, which occurs also sparingly on the thorax. 
Head coarsely granular, with a transverse ridge having a 
granular elevation on each side in front, a somewhat trian- 
gular granular elevation extending backwards behind this. 
Mandibles short, like those of the female of Chiasognathus 
Grantii, and obtusely rounded, not longer than the head ; inner 
side straight, denticulated, fitting to opposite mandible ; outer 
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margin raised, 60 that when the mandibles are closed t 
the form of a ahallow cup ; their upper side ia coarselj granular, 
lower side rounded, punctate, and pubescent ; an oblique sharp 
ridge extends along the posterior half of the upper side. Eyes 
as in the male. The antennre and palpi are comparatively 
shorter and thicker than in the male. Tlioraco transverse, 
and of a similar form, but not eloping so rapidly back to the 
projecting posterior angle, making the whole thorax broader 
and larger. A large depression on each side in front, between 
the eyes, and large depressions in each of the posterior angles, 
leaving a smooth elevated figure, of the shapeof a widely ex- 
panded V, on the disk, which shows indications of a doraal 
longitudinal line ; deeply and densely punctured on the sides ; 
more sparsely, but still deeply on the disc, which is polished. 
Elytra long and broad, somewhat expanded behind, wholly 
covered with minute punctures, scarcely visible to the naked 
eye, but coarser than in the male ; also covered with larger 
corrugations, mostly running transversely, and some of which 
exhibit a tendency to longitudinal striation. The tihicB are a 
good deal shorter than in the other species. The anterior tibiae 
are broader, and the two last teeth are larger and mora pro- 
minent. The middle tibise are denticulated, one tooth at least 
being sharp and prominent. The posterior tibiae are almost 
simple, the denticulations doing little more than roughening 
their edge. 

The above two insects are the only species of this genus 
which I have received, and as the one form is that of a male 
and the other that of a female, I assume them to be male and 
female of the same species. Perhaps this is jumping a little 
too rapidly to a conclusion ; but they do not differ more from 
each other than the sexes of the other species do ; and the fact 
that I have received considerable numbers of each, and never 
any other male or any other female form, induces me to think 

|,lhat I am right in classing them together. 
r PilAN.EUs, M'Leay, 

[ I'h. velutiiius, Murr. 
r Mob. — Niger, opacus, eericeo-opalino-velutinus, thoracis la- 
^ribus, pygidio et fcmorlbus subtua, rubro-cupreis, elytris 
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leviter striatis ; subtus minus opacus. Long. 8 lin., lat. 5^ 
lin. 

Male. — Deep black, opaque, with silky velvety opaline re- 
flexions. Head with a nearly straight horn, very slightly 
bent back, scarcely longer than height of thorax ; front and 
sides of head transversely strigosely granulated. Thora^x ex- 
cavated in front, and with two tubercules in the middle, pro- 
jecting over the hollow, much broader and deeper in front 
than behind, the anterior angles projecting a little, and slightly 
reflexed ; a narrow irregular space along the margins, of a 
rich dull red metallic copper colour, which also extends over 
the reflexed margin at the side of the posterior angles of thorax- 
There are two shallow depressions at the base of the thorax 
in front of the scutellar space. No scutellum. Elytra con- 
tracted at the base, margined with a raised line and reflexed 
margin, faintly striated ; the striae dull and impunctate, and 
each ending in a fovea at the base. Pygidium very faintly 
and sparingly punctate, opaque, of the same rich dull red 
metallic copper colour as the margin of the thorax ; as also 
are the under sides of the thighs. Under side less opaque than 
upper ; mesosternum not produced, nearly diamond shaped ; 
anterior point of it a little pinched in, and with a slight de- 
pression behind it ; anterior tibiae, with two teeth and a sinua- 
tion, besides the terminal tooth. 

One of the smallest species of Phanceus, A single male 
specimen is all that I have seen. 

Chlorota, Burm. 

1. Ch. lineata, Murr. 

Statura Euchlorce viridisy sed magis elongatus et postice 
latior, nitens, viridis, levissime punctatus; elytris viridibus 
cum tinctura testacea translucenti disposita in vittis ; meso- 
sternofortiter projiciente ; unoex unguiculis anterioribus bifido, 
unguiculis ceteris simplicibus ; subtus roseo-cupreo-viridi. 
Long. 12 lin., lat. 6 lin. 

Nearly of the same form as Euchlora viridis, but a little 
more elongate, and the elytra a little expanded behind ; bright 
green, polished, shining, exceedingly faintly, irregularly punc- 
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ta,te. Head with a few scattered, nearly imperceptible, punc- 
tures on the forehead, deeply and closely punctate along the 
clypeuB ; a black line like a crack starts from the corner in 
front of the canthus of the eye, and after a short distance 
breaks into two branches, which soon disappear ; as in the rest 
of the genus, a abort canthus half separates the eye into two. 
Labium emarginate. Thorax bright green, with a faint tes- 
taceous tint shining through here and there ; very smooth on 
the disk, but a few small scattered punctures may be seen 
by the aid of a lens, and these are more numerous and visible 
(although still very faint and sparse) along the sides. The 
punctures are nearly uniform in size, not large and small 
mixed together; a marginal stria runs along the sides, not 
reaching wholly to the basal margin, is continued round in 
front of the anterior angles, but disappears immediately 
after ; no marginal atria along any part of the base. Scu- 
iellum elongate, very smooth, nearly itnpunctate ; the apex 
and margins next to it black. Elytra green, with a testa- 
ceous tingo shining through, which is disposed in longitu- 
dinal atripes, — in my specimen there are three such stripes 
visible on each elytron, — polished and shining, with scattered 
minute longitudinal punctures, disposed somewhat in rows, 
not visible to the naked eye. There are several impreasiona, 
like effaced stri^, and a few larger punctures, disposed irre- 
gularly along the margin near the base, like a marginal 
stria. Pygidium bright green, with a bronzy hue in some 
lights ; irregularly transversely atrigoae. Under side and legt 
rich rosy copper, with the middle of the breast and basal por- 
tion of abdominal segments bronzy green ; prosternum, sides of 
breast, and edges of thighs, thickly clothed with a fulvous 
pubescence ; abdominal segments, except the last, strigosely 
punctate, with occasional baira apringing from the punctures, 
which are arranged chiefly in an irregular line, parallel with 
margins of the segments ; last segment smooth and impunc- 
tate, except on the margins. Mesosternum produced into a 
strong decumbent spike, recurved at the apex ; sides of breast 
obliquely strigose ; middle, impunctate behind, but punctate in 
front; the punctures (from most of which a hair proceeds) ex- 
tending up the mesosternal projection to nearly the point 
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where the punctuation is abruptly terminated by a fine rounded 
line ; a black suture runs down the middle of the mesoster- 
num, with a branch projecting from each side, near the middle, 
like an arrow-head. One of the anterior claws of the only 
specimen I have received is bifid, while the middle and pos- 
terior tarsi have both claws simple, thus showing that my 
specimen is a male. 

It is possible that the testaceous tinge seen shining through 
the green in this species, and forming the stripes on the elytra, 
from which I have given it its name, may appear more or less 
distinct, according to the maturity of the insect. Having 
received only one specimen, I cannot say as to this ; but my 
specimen seems in all respects fully matured. 

2. Ch. Eiichloroides, Murr. 

Statura fere Euchlorce grandis, et colore, et facie supra, 
et simillima. Politus, nitidus, viridis, punctatus, punctis ma- 
joribus et minoribus intermixtis, scutello grandi, mesostemo 
fortiter projiciente. Long. 13 lin., lat. 8 lin. 

Nearly of the form of, and exceedingly resembling, 
Euchlora grandis, in colour and facies. Green, shining, and 
polished. Head finely and densely punctate, particularly in 
front. Thorax densely and finely punctate ; the interstices 
between the punctures filled with a still finer punctuation, 
and both crowded together into a kind of granulation on 
the sides of the thorax. There is a marginal line and raised 
margin along the sides, which disappears after turning the 
anterior angles, and scarcely turns the posterior. The raised 
margin is more or less testaceous, sometimes quite yellow, 
and sometimes green, with a yellow tinge shining through. 
Scutellum large, longer than broad ; the apex and adjacent 
margins black ; very faintly punctate. Elytra green, with 
reflexed margin, which is more or less yellow, or green, tinged 
with yellow shining through; punctate, the punctures as if 
made from behind, some disposed in striae, of which depressed 
traces are seen. Under side and lega green, with a faint cop- 
pery tinge in certain lights, particularly along the margins of 
the segments of the abdomen ; pubescence on posterior sides 
of breast and edges of thighs not so dense as in preceding 
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species; meaostemal projection and middle of breaat with 
nearly the same markings as last species, but stouter and not 
punctate. I have only received female specimens with the tarsi 
perfect. They have the exterior claw in each tarsus bifurcate, 
as is the character of the claws of the female in this genus. 

Leucothyreus. 

1. L. Gigas, Murr. (PI. III., fig. 5.) 

Supra castaneo-cuprescens, glaber ; antenuis articulie 
decern, castaneis, clava rufa ; capite magno, grosse denaeque 
punctato-rugoso ; prothoraee fortiter puncfcato, lateribusgroese 
punctatis-rugosis, marginibus denticulatis ; scutello punctate ; 
elytris inequalibus, lineis lieviter elevatis signatis, humeris et 
spatio prope apicem prominenfcibus, laviter punetatis, punctis 
minoribus et majoribus interapersis ; aubtus cuprescens, spar- 
sim fulvo-pubcscens; pygidio punctato. Long. 14 lin., lat. 
5J-6 lin. 

Oblong, and rather depressed ; dark, dull, coppery, reddish 
chocolate-brown, with dull reddish metallic lustre in paints, 
especially on the head and thorax, and thighs and abdomen ; 
glabrous above. Head very large and broad, rounded in front, 
very deeply, thickly, an(' coarsely punctate ; the clypeus 
chocolate brown, separated from the forehead by a faint 
suture ; the forehead dull, coppery, reddish brown. Antennse 
lO-jointed, chestnut -brown ; club, pale and reddish. Eyes large, 
but not prominent; a short canthua eneroachea on the anterior 
half. Labrum large, dcclive, projecting in front, fovcolate; 
slightly metallic, and with some scattered fulvous hairs. 
Thorax short and broad, bisinuatcd behind, deeply emargi- 
nate in front ; anterior angles prominent and acute, widest 
a little behind the middle ; whole surface covered with large 
punctures, less deeply impressed on the disk, but very deep, 
coarse, and rugose on the sides, extending to and upon the 
raised lateral margin, which appears irregularly denticulate, 
as if from the large punctures having pierced through the 
edge and left circular breaks in ita continuity. This raised 
margin is distinct and well marked on the sides, and extends 
along the base, hut ia awanting in front. The basal raised 
margin is viresoent; there is the trace of a dorsal am.c«itXi. 
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ridge most distinct in front. The seutellum is doll metallic 
red, with virescent margins; it 13 tnangnlar, with the apex 
rounded, and is distinctly punctate, thongh not so coarsely or 

deeply as the head and thorax ; a faint irregular impnnctate 
raised line passes down the middle. The elytra are smoother, 
particularly on the disk ; but are so closely covered with minute 
punctures as to have something of an opaque appearance. Be- 
sides these minute punctures, there are others of various larger 
sizes scattered among them ; and a third class of still larger 
punctures is also to be seen, which have a tendency to run in 
Btrite. The whole of these punctures, however, are very shallow, 
and have no resemblance to the deep punctures on the head 
and thorax. They are most deeply impressed about the base 
of the elytra. The disk is flattish, the shoulders are promi- 
nent, and a sort of ridge connects them with an apical promi- 
nence, the sides falling rapidly down on each Bide, and ex- 
panding somewhat behind; the wings are long and brownish, 
Pygidhim finely punctate — most closely and finely at base. 
The under side is of the same colour as the upper ; the abdo- 
men and thighs are smoother and more shining. Prostemum, 
and especially mesosternum, clothed with longish fulvous pu- 
bescence ; mesosternum coarsely punctate ; segments of abdo- 
men more faintly and sparingly punctate ; punctures deepest 
along the margin of the segment ; legs coppery, dark reddish 
brown, with faint metallic lustre ; anterior tibite with three 
teeth ; tarsi moderate in length, and slightly thickened, In 
the only specimen I have received, the middle tarsi have the 
outer claw bifid, and the posterior tarsi the claws simple »:^_ 
the anterior claws have been broken ofi*. ^H 

Ancognatha, Erich.* ^H 

1. A. Jamesoni, Murr. (PI. III., fig. 4.) 
Testacea, nitida; vertice, pronoti disco, elytrornm disco et 
margine plus minusve nigris vel piceo-nigris ; pronoto elytria 

• HolwithsUndlng the liigh ftuthoritj of Profeajor Lacordoire (Hist. <loa Ins, 
lii., 8B9), who diHallowB this genufl, odd cetaina it ai b portion of tlio Genue 
Cyclooephata, I ugrEC with Erichson in liolding tiiat the churactvrs he hu 
given, more eipcciallj (he rEcurved mandibles, are sufficient to joatifj its being 
rfUlncdaa s distinct genut, allhougb thej mny not be of equal value with 
tboie of tbe great gcEut frsm which he hne eeparated it. 
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augustiore ; scutello laavissime punctato ; elytris geminato- 
punctato-striatia, poatice parum dilatatis ; geniculis, tibiis 
extuB et tarais plus minusve piceis. Long. 12 lin., lat. 6 lin. 

Testaceous, more or less clouded, or marked with black, or 
piceous black. Head conically produced, aud recurved like 
a sow's snout ; rugosely punctate, the edges and front with 
a reflexed black margin ; two tubercules, united by a curved 
ridgo between the eyes, making a slight separation between 
the front and back of the head ; these tnbereules and ridges, 
the vertex and the reflexed margins of the head, are all more 
or less distinctly marked with black or dark brown. Mandibles 
black, protruding, tapering, recurved ; but not reaching so far 
as the end of the snout. Palpi and antenna; blackish brown ; 
antennse with ten joints. Thorax, with two or three depres- 
sions or irregularities in the surface on each side of the disk ; 
more or less clouded with black or dark brown, often enclosing 
twotestaeeous spaces on the disk; smooth and shining, sparingly 
punctate, at its widest narrower than the elytra ; when seen 
in profile, not rising in a curve from the base, but proceeding 
straight forward, and rounding down towards the apex ; mar- 
gin with a raised edging along the sides in front and a short 
part of the base next the angles, but not on the middle of 
the base, which is slightly bisinuate ; sides rounded, slightly 
oblique behind, widest a little before the middle, rapidly con- 
tracted in front; anterior angles slightly projecting; poste- 
rior angles rounded. Scutellum triangular ; lateral sides very 
slightly sinuate ; sparingly and faintly punctate ; testaceous, 
with a larger or smaller black or dark patch, which is more 
or less interrupted with testaceous. Elytra shining, of rather 
a coarse texture, more or less clouded with black, the ex- 
tent of the black varying much. The testaceous portions 
are usually a space around the acutellum, extending a short 
distance along the suture and along the base, sending down 
for a short distance about the middle an arm parallel to 
the suture, then to the shoulder, after rounding which, at 
the very base, it turns down and sends an elongated stripe 
parallel, or nearly so, to the exterior margins, sometimes con- 
tinuing more or less distinctly round the whole elytron, till it 
reaches the suture near the apex, where there is almost alwa^ft 
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a testaceous patch on each side of the sntore. The sides of 
the elytra are not qnite parallel, being a little expanded behind 
the middle. Each elytron is deeply punctate striate, as fol- 
lows, viz., — a single regular row of punctures runs next the 
suture, then follows a space with two or three irregular rows, 
then two regular rows, then two or three irregular rows, then 
two regular rows, two or three irregular rows, two regular 
rows, and the remainder irregular rows. Margin with a re- 
flexed border, which is expanded about the middle of the 
elytron. Pygidium testaceous, rather large, smooth and im- 
punctate ; upper side of penultimate segment of abdomen 
finely punctate. Under side of body wholly testaceous ; meso- 
stemum clothed with long fulvous hairs; prostemum less 
hairy, and abdomen with only a few hairs along the margins of 
the segments, where, as well as on the sides, there are a few 
punctures. Legs testaceous, with a tinge of piceous or brown 
at the knees, and along the outer margin of the tibiae ; the 
anterior tibiae have three teeth. The tarsi wholly piceous, long 
and slender. The claws simple, and of equal proportions. 

This species bears considerable resemblance to A. ustulata 
(Dej.), Burm. Its system of coloration is the same, and its 
general form is also very near it ; but it is larger, of a coarser 
texture, and has the head and thorax punctate, and the elytra 
punctate and geminato-punctate striate ; whereas in ustulata^ 
the head and thorax are smooth and impunctate, and elytra 
only very faintly punctate. 

I have received many specimens of this species from Pro- 
fessor Jameson, in honour of whom I have named it, but I do 
not find in any of them the thickening of the anterior tarsi, 
usually seen in the males in this genus. It may be that they 
are all females, but I have not been able to ascertain this 
by dissection, in consequence of the interior of the insects 
having been eaten away by larvae on their way home. 

2. A. crassimanus, Murr. (PI. III., fig, 3.) 

Praecedenti valde aflSnis, sed major et robustior, capite et 
mandibulis grandioribus ; thorace latiore, latitudine elytris 
equali; scutello fortiter strigoso-punctatoj elytris fere parallelis, 
vix postice dilatatis; pedibus anterioribus valde incrassatis. 
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Colore testaceo, thorace macula obloDga dorsali, et daabna 
parvis maculia rotundatis in angulis anterioribus piceis sig- 
nato; elytris maculis parvis liuiueralibus et apicalibas piceis 
signatis, Long. 13J lin., lat. 6 tin. 

Closely allied to the preceding species. Testaceous, with 
the back part of the head, a dorsal elongate patch and two 
faint spots in the anterior aaglea of the thorax, a patch at the 
base of the scutellum, the sutural line and the exterior mar- 
gin, as well as a humeral and apical spot in each elytron, 
piceous or blackish brown. H^ad finely rugosely punctate, 
projecting very much, and turned up like a sow's snout ; the 
margins with a reflexed black border ; the raandiblea project- 
ing forward, and recurved like a boar's tusks, extending a third 
of their length beyond the muzzle ; a curved transverse de- 
pression hetiveen the eyes. The back part of the head 
marked with a transverse line of black, widest in the middle, 
Thorax, very convex when seen in profile, rising with a curve 
both from the base and apex, widest a little before the middle, 
broader at its widest than the elytra ; anterior angles acute 
and produced ; posterior angles obtuse and rounded; base bi- 
sinuate. It has a reflexed piccous margin all round, most 
distinct on the sides, which are so much expanded and re- 
flexed as to leave a small gutter between the edge and the 
body of the thorax ; is covered with scattered shallow punctures, 
and somewhat granular towards the sides. Sculellum rounded; 
triangular, granular, or rugosely punctate at the apex ; smooth 
behind. Elytra with the sides nearly parallel, and scarcely 
dilated behind the middle ; with a reflexed margin, most pro- 
minent in the middle ; punctate striate, the atrias running in 
pairs, and the interstices irregularly punctured, as in the last 
species. Py^idjMmwith some longitudinal corrugations. Under 
aide of body testaceous, with a testaceous pubescence, princi- 
pally on the mesostemnm. The anterior legs are very much 
thickened, and the tarsi, and more especially the last joint 
and claws, greatly developed. The anterior tibiae have three 
teeth ; the middle and posterior thighs and tibiiB are robust, 
but the tarsi are long and slender. The outer claw of the 
anterior 'arsi is much larger than the inner. The middle and 
posterior i.,'aw8 are simple, and of equal proportions. 
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Although this species is very closely allied to the preceding,—* 
so much so as to suggest the idea of its being its male, — ^I find 
so many points of difference which I cannot consider sexual, 
that I am satisfied it belongs to a distinct species. Patting 
aside the difference in colour, which may be ascribed to the 
score of variation, the much more developed mandibles, and 
the immensely thickened legs and anterior tarsi, and the 
smaller pygidium, which may be viewed as sexual (although 
in no other species of the group are sexual differences deve- 
loped to such an extent), we have very marked differences in 
the proportions and form of the head, thorax, and elytra; 
the head is proportionally broader and more projecting in 
front, and the inequalities on the surface are fewer and less 
marked than in Jameaoni ; the thorax and elytra are more 
shining and smooth in the latter, the punctures deeper and 
better defined. The thorax is of a different form ; in Jamesoni 
it is not nearly so convex, the curve proceeding gently and 
gradually from the base without any rapid or abrupt rise ; 
while in Crassimanus it takes a very marked rise, both in 
front and behind ; in the latter also it is broader than the 
elytra ; in the former considerably narrower. The former has 
the anterior angles only slightly produced ; the latter has 
them much more projecting. The reflexed margins are greatly 
more marked in Crassimanus, which also has the margin all 
the way round ; while in Jamesoni it disappears on the base. 
The scutellum is smooth and nearly impunctate in the one ; 
in the other it is strigosely granular. The elytra in Crassi- 
manua are proportionally longer and narrower, and are 
nearly parallel, very slightly, if at all, dilated behind; while in 
Jamesoni the dilatation is well marked. In it the pygidium 
is smooth and shining ; while in this species it is dull, and 
has a number of longitudinal grooves or striae. These differ- 
ences satisfy me that the two species are distinct. 

I have only received a single specimen of this species, and 
its very curious greatly-developed anterior tarsi leads me to 
suppose that it is a male. 
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Ip^ Oh the Influence of Magnetism over CJiemical Action. 
By H. F. Baxter, Esq. 

The folIoTfing in(juiry originated in an endeavour to a 
tain whether Magnetism possessed any influence over Organic 
Forces, and the kind of experiments that were undertaken 
for the purpose of solving this question, was that of submitting 
seeds rfwrin^ vegetation to the influence of magnetism.* These 
experiments, however, having failed to give us any definite 
or decided result, we were ultimately, and perhaps naturally, 
led to ask ourselves the question. Does magnetism possesa any 
influence over chemical action f The solution of this ques- 
tion appeared to be almost a necessary preliminary step to the 
continuation of our original inquiry. 

We shall not in the present inquiry enter into any length- 
ened detail of the numerous experiments wo have undertaken, 
the results of which were negative, but proceed at once to the 
main object of our paper, which will be, on the present occasion, 
the influence of! Magnetism (in its static\ or quiescent condition) 
over chemical action ; leaving the second part of our inquiry 
— the influence of Magnetism (in its dynamic condition, or 
when in motion) over chemical action — to a future occasion. 

Paet I. — The Influence of Magnetism {in its static or quies- 
cent condition) over Chemical Action. 
For the convenience of discussion, we shall arrange our pre- 
sent subject under three heads, reversing the order we pur- 

» To the Council of the Royal Societj, who liberally granted the use of their 
large magnet, and to Professor WhentBtone, for the loan of his large electro- 
magnet, we are greatly tndehted, and also to the Government Grant Committee 
of 1855, who granted the sum of £30 for xhe purpose of corrying on the preseDt 
inquiry. 

t We feel some dilBcuIty in thus espreBsing ourselves. Can we, for instance, 
consider the force in a steel bar magnet, when quiescent, as being in a Italia 
condition i We caouot do better than refer to Professor Faraday's papers, 
and amoDgst others to that published ia the Fhil. Mag., June 18a2, par. 
3251, 3S69, for the purpose of expressing our meaning. We have no wish to 
depreciate the opiniouB of other pliilosophers, but stronger reasons than those 
that have been already urged against us for adopting the opinions of this emi- 
nent individual, most be assigned before we can consider his views as incorrect; 
vrhetber we are right or not time alone must show. 
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sued in our inquiry. First, On the directive influence of 
magnetism (static) over chemical action; Secondly, Does 
magnetism (static) increase chemical action ? and, Thirdly, 
Does magnetism (static) excite or originate cJiemical action ? 

§ I. On the Directive Influence of Magnetism over Chemical 

Action. 

Professor Wartmann, * in the course of his investigations, 
found that when a bar of iron was magnetized, and placed in 
a solution of sulphate of copper, a rotation of the fluid occurred 
around the pole. Chemical action of a certain intensity, and 
that the bar should be in a state of magnetization, were, he 
considered, requisite and necessary conditions. He refers it 
to " a new instance of electro-magnetic rotation ;" and also 
states that Professor Grove, by placing an iron bar, suspended 
to a powerful magnet, in dilute sulphuric acid, had observed 
the same phenomenon, and that Professor Christie had like- 
wise obtained this rotation. 

In the following experiments we made use of a straight bar 
electro-magnet, in the following manner : — The bar, of soft 
iron, was fifteen inches in length, and seven-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. To one end a glass vessel, five inches deep, two 
inches and three quarters in diameter, open at both ends, was 
fixed by means of a cork, through which the bar passed to 
the extent of two inches. This experimental cell, which we 
shall designate as the upper cell, so arranged, was capable of 
holding ten ounces of fluid. The other end of the bar could 
be easily passed through the helix, and placed in another glass 
cell, containing any solution or not, according to circum- 
stances, and this we shall hereafter designate as the lower 
experimental cell. 

The helioc consisted of about three hundred yards of covered, 
rather thin, wire ; it was four inches in length, one inch in 
internal diameter, and one inch and a half in external dia- 
meter. 

The battery consisted of six of Grove's middling-sized cells. 

Pouring some saturated solution of sulphate of copper into 
the upper cell, but not to cover the bar, and looking down. 

* Phil Mag. 1847, p. 363. 
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npon the bar, no effect is at first observed : after a short time, 
aa the copper is deposited upon the bar, a slight narrow rota- 
tion may be observed around the bar, near the surface or sides 
of the bar ; this may, however, soon subside, and some con- 
siderable time elapse before the rotation recommences. It is 
best seen when fine particles are floating in the solution, and 
may be observed below the surface before the upper layer of 
the solution is affected. If pieces of cork, or any other light 
substance, be placed on the surface of the fluid, they usually 
Boated either to the side of the bar or to that of the vessel. 
The rotation extended to some distance from the bar, and 
upon looking down upon the fluid, it had the appearance as if 
the whole mass moved. It generally occupied two minutes in 
making a complete circuit, it was, however, sometimes less, 
and at other times longer. Shaking the vessel did not put a 
stop to the rotation. Adding a few drops of nitric acid to 
the solution increased the effect, and by rendering the solu- 
tion darker, made it more distinct ; but it was found that if 
too much acid was employed, and if the hydrogen gas was 
evolved too rapidly from the surface of the bar, the rotation 
soon ceased. Stirring the fluid round in the contrary direc- 
tion to that taken by the 8uid during rotation, did not destroy 
the latter, it soon regained its former direction. 

The direction of the rotation was dependent upon the pole 
of the magnet- When the wire connected with the zinc end 
of the battery was uppermost, and consequently the upper end 
of the bar corresponded to the marked polo of a magnetic 
needle, the rotation went from right to left, round by the east, 
through south, to the west. Upon reversing the poles, the 
rotation was reversed; and upon breaking the circuit entirely, 
it ceased altogether. The rotation appears, therefore, to be 
in the contrary direction to that which is supposed, according 
to Ampere's theory, to circulate around a bar-magnet.* 

* WactmaDB etates, that " it Is directed like tha current of Ampire ;" but 1ia 
culls that the north pole, "at which the current enters.'' Soma, wo believe, 
consider the pale of the magnet, which points to the north, to bo in re&Iit; the 
south pole of the magnet. We think we are right, howaver, in cansiderieg 
that the currml which ia suppoaed to circid&te around a magnet, in accordance 
with Ampere's theory, is eimilar ia direction to that which circulntes around 
tbe helix forming the magnet. 
ILmeW series, SOL, V. NO. TI. A.rB.11. \B&T , '^i 
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When the cell was completely filled with the cupreous solu- 
tion, so as to cover oyer the pole, the rotation did not appear 
to extend but just aboye the pole. 

The lower end of the bar was placed in a glass jar, two 
inches and a quarter in diameter, and four inches deep, con- 
taining some of the cupreous solution, extending about an inch 
up the bar. The rotation was observed as in the upper ceU, 
but in the reverse direction, and in the same direction as if 
the lower pole had been inverted^ looking upwards. Under 
the supposition that currents circulate around the magnet in 
a certain determinate direction, according to the theory of 
Ampere, we expected to find that the rotation would have 
occurred in the same direction as in the upper cell, whilst the 
bar continued in the same position, being straight, and not of 
the horse-shoe shape ; but the rotation was in accordance with 
the nature of the pole, whether inverted or not.* It occa- 
sionally happened, however, and this at first misled us, that 
an apparent rotation occurred in the opposite direction, which 
evidently arose from the following circumstance : upon pour^ 
ing some of the solution into the vessel, from the narrow space 
that existed between the bar and the sides of the vessel, a 
circular motion of the fluid was produced ; and if a slight 
evolution of hydrogen gas occurred upon the surface of the 
bar, this assisted in keeping up this circular motion. Filling 
the glass carefully with the solution, this motion was prevented 
from occurring, and the rotation was ultimately observed to 
take place as we have stated ; it did not occur, however, high 
up the bar, but was very distinct near the end of the bar. 
Occasionally two distinct circles were observed to occur, ro- 
tating in the fluid, separated by a narrow band of liquid. 
Whether this narrow band was quiescent, or whether it was 
rotating, but not apparent from the particles not being percep- 
tible, we are at present unable to decide. 

The appearance of the rotation in the two cells was, gene- 
rally speaking, not simultaneous, although the same solution 
was employed, the poles equidistant from the helix, and the 

* Since this paper was written we have found that De la Rive has made 
similar observations upon the electro-magnetic rotations of mercury, — (Me* 
moires de la Societe de Physique de Geneve, t. iii. p. 127.) 
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two vessels of the same size and diameter. It usually com- 
menced in one cell earlier than in the other. 

Instead of the cwpreows solution we now employed dilute 
sulphuric acid in the same manner. In these experiments 
we obtained the rotation as before, and in the same direction, 
being reversed when the poles were reversed, and ceasing en- 
tirely upon the breaking of the circuit. It was necessary, 
however, in these experiments to take care that the acid solu- 
tion should be very weak, for it was found that a too rapid 
evolution of hydrogen gas created currents in the fluid, which 
interfered with the results. The rotation did not commence 
immediately ; and under the supposition that the density of 
the fluid might have some influence, we dissolved some sul- 
phate of iron in the solution with apparent advantage. 

It was interesting, in these experiments, to observe the iron, 
as it separated from the bar, thrown off in jerks, like radii, 
at right angles to the bar, to some distance in the fluid, where 
it gradually dissolved ; or forming a thin convex layer, like 
the upper surface of an open umbrella. At these times, how- 
ever, the rotation was not observed, and it was only during 
the time when the evolution of gas took place very quietly 
that it occurred. 

When a solution of sulphate of sine was employed in the 
same manner, we did not obtain any efli^ect, but upon adding 
some nitric acid to the solution, the rotation ultimately oc- 
curred as in previous experiments. 

As far as we have thus gone, our experimental results con- 
firm those obtained by Wartmann, and perhaps those of Grove 
and Christie ;* and we shall now make one or two observa- 

* The only knowledge wB have of the eiperim*nts of the two latter phllo- 
■ophera Is from the fiLctB, bb related by Wartrnana (loe. dt.). We ought, per- 
hspa to allude to tbc experinietita of Mr Hunt, recorded in the " FhiloBophicnl 
Magazine,'' Jans 1846, sad io the " MeinoirB of the Geological Survey of Great 
BritaiD," vol. i, 1846, in which he caused different Eolutiona to react upoo cueh 
other over the poles of nn eleotro-magnet of the horae-ehoe form. When ha 
employed a aolutlan of caustic potssb and muriate of tin, " curves of repul- 
sion" were formed, which were reversed upon the reversal of the eurrent- 
We have employed aimilar Bolutiona in a similar manner over the pole of b 
BtraigbCbar electro- magnet, aa well as over the polFs of the electro-magnet of 
the horee-alioe form ; but we bave not been able to obtain any mtalor;/ mot: 
the effcclB were thoae of rf.pnbiov, and appeared to be aimilar to those olwai 
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tions in a general manner, in reference to the circumstanced 
which appear to us to be influential in producing or inter- 
fering with the results. These may for the present be con- 
sidered under three heads : — First, The strength of the mag- 
net ; Secondly, The density of the fluid ; and, Thirdly, The 
chemical action. If the chemical action be of that nature 
that a gas is evolved from the surface of the magnet, and 
powerful in its action, so as to occasion a rapid evolution 
of gas, vertical currents are created in the fluid, which in- 
terfere with the horizontal motion ; and no rotation is ob- 
served. On the other hand, as already remarked by Professor 
Wartmann, unless the chemical action occur, and is of suffi- 
cient intensity, and what is, we may add, of the utmost im- 
portance, unless it should continue^ the rotation is not ob- 
tained. With the cupreous solution we frequently observed the 
rotation to occur, then stop for some time, and ultimately re- 
commence and continue. If the bar be perfectly smooth and 
polished, the copper is deposited in a firm compact layer, 
difficult to remove, even by scraping ; this appears to put a 
stop to the chemical action, and the rotation is checked; 
should the bar, however, not be polished, the copper is depo- 
sited in patches, easily removed, presenting a striated appear- 
ance, and does not form a firm, compact covering to the bar. 
This copper falls ofi* in flakes, and, as the chemical action is 
thus allowed to go on upon the surface of the bar, the rota- 
tion continues. That the density of the fluid is not without 
some influence, may be seen in those instances in which sul- 
phate of iron was added to the acid solution with manifest 
advantage. In these instances it could only have acted by 
increasing the density of the fluid, and not by its chemical 
agency. We shall relate some other experiments presently, 
in which the same facts were observed. 

If the magnet be powerful, as appears to have been the 
case in Professor Grove's experiments, light bodies, such as 
pieces of cork, may be made to rotate around the pole. It is 
reasonable also to suppose, that, in those cases in which the 

by Pliickcr in his experiments (Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, vol. v. p. 667), 
and by Matteucci (Comptes Rendus de 1' Academic des Sciences, 23 Mai 
1853), and may be considered as diamagnetic in their character. 
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chemical action is either too weak or too powerful (from the 
evolution of gas) for the rotation to occur with weak magnets, 
it would become manifest with powerful magnets. 

The question now arose. Is it necessary for the rotation to 
occur, that the chemical action ehould take place upon the 
magnet 1 

Rings of the following metala — zinc, ciJpper, and tin — were 
procured, each two inches in height, and one inch in diameter. 
These rings were placed over the ends of the iron bar, with a 
lajer of caoutchouc in the form of a cap, intervening between 
the bar and the ring, for the purpose of preventing any 
chemical action from taking place upon the iron bar. With 
the zinc rings surrounding the ends of the bar, and very dilute 
sulphuric acid in the experimental cells, the rotation was ob- 
tEiined, as if the iron bar alone had been employed, and in the 
same direction, being reversed when the poles were reversed, 
and subsiding upon the breaking of the circuit. To increase 
the density of the fluid, some sulphate of zinc was added 
which rendered the rotatory motion more evident. 

With the copper rings and dilute sulphuric acid employed 
in the same manner, no effect was at first obtained, but upon 
adding some nitric acid to the solation, it ultimately occurred. 
In this instance the effects were the same as with the zinc 
rings. Some sulphate of copper was dissolved in the solution 
with manifest advantage. 

With the tin rings and dilute muriatic acid no effect ; adding 
some nitric acid, the rotation was ultimately obtained, but not 
so distinct as in the former experiments ; the rotation, how- 
ever, was in the same direction, andreversed upon the reversal 
of the poles. 

The proper strength of the acid in these experiments was 
best ascertained in the following manner ; — The solution being 
poured into the cells, if no signs of the evolution of gas ap- 
peared around the surface of the metal, strong acid was care- 
fully and gradually added and stirred in the fluid, until a 
small ring of gas bubbles appeared upon the surface of the 
solation around the metallic ring. Should the evolution of the 
gas be too violent, the solution was then weakened either by dilu- 
tion, or, what was better, by adding a salt of the same metal. 
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We may add, that the direction of the rotation in the 
lower cell in all tlieae experiments was the reveree of that 
observed iu the upper cell. The appearance of the rotation 
in the two cells did not always coincide, evidently indicating 
that circumstances affecting the chemical action were in opo- 
ratioQ. 

When the ringiweie employed without the magnetized 
no rotation was obBerved. 

As it is not necessary for the production of this rotatory 
motion that the chemical action should occur upon the magnet, 
we were next led to the following series of experiments, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether, during the reaction of 
different solutions upon each other, this rotation might not 
also be obtained, and the experiments were conducted as fol- 
lows ; — The lower end of the iron bar was placed in a small 
porous earthenware cylinder, an inch and a-half in dia- 
meter, and three inches in height, this was placed in the 
glass jar. We now had an opportunity of placing any so- 
lution in the porous jar, and another in the glass vessel ex- 
ternal to it. Some liq. potassse was placed in the porous 
jar, in contact with the iron bar, and dilute sulphuric acid in 
the external glass vessel. Under this form of the experiment 
we have never as yet been able to obtain any rotato/y motion 
either of the internal or external fluid. In order that the 
chemical action should occur upon the surface of the septum, 
and not within the septum, the different solutions were kept 
at different heights in the two cells ; and although the carbonic 
acid, in some of the experiments, was given off from the sur- 
face, we have never yet been able to obtain any effect indica- 
tive of magnetic influence, whether rotatory or otherwise. 
When acids were enjployed, and placed in the porous jar, a 
cap of caoutchouc was placed over the end of the bar to prevent 
any action upon its sui-face. The solutions we employed were 
those of the dificrent salts of potash, soda, ammonia, iron, 
copper, zinc, alum, and lead, with the mineral and vegetable 
acids, such as the sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, tartaric, citric, 
and oxalic. The solutions were of different strengths, — some- 
times concentrated, at other times very weak. The salts of 
the alkalies, or the metallic salts, were placed in substance. 
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either in very fine powder, or moistened, into the porous cell, 
BO as to form, as it were, a column of salt; still we could never 
obtain any effect. 

On the supposition that the earthenware poroiiB septum 
might have been too thick, other septa were formed, either of 
animal membrane, or of stout or fine calico, and employed itt - 
the same manner, but with the same negative result. 

What can be the cause of our failures in these latter ex- 
periments ? Is it in consequence of the magnet being too 
weak that its influence is not felt X Or is it in conaequence of 
the chemical force being evolved and disposed of in such a 
tnanner as not to fulfil the conditions which are essential and 
for the production and continuation of the rota- 
ry motion, which we have observed in oar previous experi- 

)nt8? 

We have now arrived at that stage of our inquiry, at which 
may be permitted to enter upon a few theoretical specula- 
tions, and endeavour to ascertain, if possible, the mode in 
which the results we have hitherto obtained appear to be 
brought about ; but previous to doing this, it will be necessary 
to see what the conclusions are which our experiments tend to 
establish. They are : — 

First, When the pole of a magnet is placed in a vessel con- 
taining a solution, which is capable of acting chemically upon 
the iron bar, a rotation of the fluid is produced; the di- 
rection of this rotation depending upon the pole of the bar. 
This conclusion has been already deduced from the experi- 
ments of Wartmann, Grove, and Christie. 

Secondly., That it is not necessary for the production of this 
rotation that the solution should act (chemically) upon the 
iron bar, for if the bar be surrounded by a metal ring, the 
rotation is produced, and takes the same direction, provided 
the solution is capable of acting chemically upon this metal. 

Thirdly, That the injluence of llie magnet, as well as the 
existence of the chemical action and its continuation, are 
essential and necessary for the production of this rotation. 
This conclusion has been already deduced by Wartmann from 
his experiments. 
Professor Wartmann considers these phenomena as " a new 
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instance of electro-magnetic rotation," analogous to tliose in 
which mercury is made to revolve round a, magnetic pole when 
traversed by an electric current. Ho also states, that hy 
placing the platinum electrodes of a rheomctcr alternately, — 
one near the margin of the vessel, the other near the bar, — that 
a current may be detected and shown to esist, traversing the 
solution in ihia direction, viz., from the margin of the yesael 
to the bar. He considers, also, that the electro-chemical action 
which occurs when an iron bar is placed in a solution of copper 
determines an electric current, which proceeds from the peri- 
pheric parts to those immediately around the cylinder, in the 
direction of the prolonged radii of the latter. 

In classing these phenomena (as Professor Wartmann has 
done, and, as we think, rightly) with the ordinary electro- 
magnetic rotations, such as those in which wires, or even 
cylinders of metal, are made to rotate around the pole of a 
magnet, as may be seen in the experiments of Ampere, Savary, 
Barlow, Faraday, De la Rive, and others,* — there is one cir- 
cumstance which cannot hut strike the attention of the most 
superficial observer as existing in the latter class of facts, and 
which is absent in the former; we allude to the apparent 
necessity of a path or conductor for the circulation of the 
electric current in the latter phenomenon, without which it is 
supposed the effects would not occur ; whilst this path for the 
circulation of the current is not so evident and apparent in 
the former phenomena, and appears to be wanting. Now, 
if the ordinary phenomena of electro -magnetic rotations, 
which we have referred to, are duo to the action of angular 
currents upon each other, according to the law deduced by 
Ampere, or to the law of tnagne to-electric induction, as de- 
duced by Faraday ,t it becomes a point not only of some inte- 
rest, but also of some importance, to ascertain and trace out, if 
aiblc, the path of the current in those cases in which the 
rotation of the fluid occurs without the intervention of any 
metallic conductor for the current. Wartmann says, that the 

D Becqnerel'a Tralte de I'ElectridlS, vols. ii. and iii., will lie found an 
It of tbeae phenomena, to which we niuBt reftr, and nlso to Re la Jiivc'a 
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galvanometer indicates a current to be traversing tte liquid 
from the circumference to the centre of the solution. In order 
to account for the rotation of the fluid, according to the law 
of angular currents, this ia the path the current would theo- 
retically take. The laetal (copper) being deposited upon the 
bar would also indicate that the bar was the cathode of the 
voltaic circuit. Upon placing the platinum electrodes of the 
galvanometer in the solution in the same manner as pointed 
out by Wartmann, we have frequently obtained similar re- 
sults, viz., the electrode in the neighbourhood of the bar being 
positive to the other; occasionally the galvanometer indica^ 
tiona were in the reverse direction ; most frequently, however, 
no definite result was obtained with the instrument, hut merely 
slight vibrations of the needle occurred. The galvanometer 
employed was not a very delicate one ; nevertheless the indica- 
tions were not constant. If one electrode was in the solution, 
and the other on the bar, the latter was, generally speaking, 
negative to the other, and during this period the rotation 
continued. In the other experiments, however, viz., when the 
sulphuric acid solution was used with the iron bar, or with 
the metal rings when surrounding the pole, the electrode in 
contact with the metal was always negative to the other in 
the solution, yet the direction of the rotation at this time was 
that in which the current would be supposed to he travelling 
to the metals. If the electrodes were both in the fluid, one 
near the metal and the ether at the circumference of the solu- 
tion, no definite indication of a current existed, When the 
metal and the solution were formed into a circuit by means 
of the platinum electrodes of the galvanometer, we had the 
well-known elementary circle formed, and the resulting cur- 
rent travelling from the metal acted upon through the liquid 
to the other. We placed the electrode in contact with the bar 
in different parts of its surface, at the extremiti»*s of the bar- 
magnet, and as near the middle as we possibly could through 
the helix, but on whatever part of the bar the electrode waa 
placed, it was always negative to that in the solution. 

Although wo feel seme difficulty in tracing out satisfactorily 
the exact path of tho cvrrent, or, perhaps, more correctly speak- 
ing, the "line of electro-dynamic force;" and although the 
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galvanometer indications are sucli as to indicate that the metal 
or the pole is negative to the solution, we nevertheless believe 
that the chemical action which occurs and gives origin to the 
current, and consequently to the rotation, is such as to cor- 
respond with the supposition that the current travels to the 
bar or pole of the magnet, in accordance with Wartmann's 
; but that the c^irrent travels from the circumference to 
the centre of the solution is not quite so evident. The cation 
being evolved upon the surface of the bar or metal either as a 
gas, or deposited as a metal, as is seen with the cupreous solu- 
tion, would indicate it to be the cathode. The currents oc- 
curring upon the bar or metal are molecular., and, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, are free to take up any position ; but 
under the influence of magnetism they are compelled to take up 
a certain definite direction, the magnet being the fixed point, 
the fluid alone moveable. This direction we are inclined to 
believe is Itorizonial, not vertical ; circulating around the bar 
as several minute circular currents, and not travelling from 
the circumference of the solution to the centre. From what 
we have observed during the rise and progress of the rotation, 
it would appear to arise around the surface of the pole in the 
first instance, and gradually to extend in the fiuid ; the action 
which gives origin to the rotation may, and no doubt is, con- 
fined to the surface of the pole, but the influence may be felt 
at some distance, the outer portion of the fluid being inert as 
far as the production of the rotation. The rotation ceasing 
when the gas is evolved too rapidly from the surface of the bar, 
would tend to confirm this view ; for in these instances, from 
the evolution of the gas, these molecular currents become ver- 
tical, as in ordinary cases ; and it is only when the power of the 
magnet is sufficiently felt, as appears to have been the case in 
Professor Grove's experiments, that they are compelled to take 
up the horizontal direction; hence the rotation. In our en- 
deavours to obtain the rotation, by placing the magnet in the 
horizontal position, we for a long time failed, but have at last 
succeeded in obtaining it with the cupreous solution. The 
greatest care is requisite in preventing the fluid from escaping 
from the vessel, otherwise the slightest flow of liquid will pre- 
vent the rotation from occurring. When hydrogen gas was 
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evolved from tlie surface of the bar, it usually adhered to its 
under surface, and at present we have not been able to obtain 
the rotation when employing acid solutions. Terrestrial mag- 
netism may have some influence in these experiments. 

There are one or two circumstances we may just allude to: 
the particles that are seen floating in the fluid show no ten- 
dency during rotation to go either from or to the centre, they 
always appear to keep in the same relative position ; and the 
direction of the rotation (when once it was firmly estab- 
lished), was almost immediately changed on reversing the 
poles. Time, it would appear, was not required to enable the 
fluid to undergo any peculiar change. 

We have not as yet been able to obtain a, rotation in the 
reverse direction, viz., under the supposition that the current 
travelled /conj the pole to the solution. When we employed 
the diflFcreut solutions and the porous septum, we had this ob- 
ject in view, but have hitherto failed in obtaining it. In some 
experiments we have recently undertaken, and in which we 
employed a metallic ring of some size, so as to contain the 
solution, and covered the polar end of the bar with caoutchouc, 
so as to prevent any chemical action from occurring upon its 
surface, we have obtained some evidence of a rotatory mo- 
tion of the fluid within the cell,— being the reverse of that 
which would happen when the chemical action occurred upon 
the external surface, the magnetic pole being within. And 
in reference to the non-appearance of the rotation when the 
solutions alone were employed, it becomes a question whether 
the chemical action of mere combination without decomposi- 
tion, if such an eff'ect can occur, is incapable of producing a 
i*ota(or(/ motion ; or whether it requires one of the elements 
to be in a solid condition, so as to act as a conductor to the 
" line of electro-dynamic force." This remains to be decided- 
by future experiments. 

Before we conclude this part of our inquiry, we must refer 
to some remarks made by Professor Grove in the last edition of 
his valuable work,* in which he states, " that when substances 
are undergoing chemical action, and a magnet is brought 
^near them, the direction or lines of action of the chemical 
* On tho Correlation of rhjsicBl Forcw, 3d edit., 1B53, 
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force will be changed." We are not aware that Professor 
Grove has published any experiments in support of this view 
beyond those we have already related. 

§ II. Does Magnetism (in its stcUie or quiescent condition) increase 

Chemical Action ? 

That magnetism possesses some influence over chemical 
action has been long believed ; and in Professor Wartmann's"*" 
valuable paper will be found a long list of authors who have 
treated of the subject, together with a reference to their re- 
spective publications. 

Professor Wartmann placed a voltameter, in which some 
acidulated water was electrolyzed, between the poles of a power- 
ful electro-magnet, but whatever the direction and intensity 
of the magnetism engendered, and whatever the position of 
the voltameter, within or without the polar arms, the volume 
of gas, he states, remained the same. He also adds that Pro- 
fessor Grove has been led to similar results. 

By placing cylinders of soft iron in vessels containing sul- 
phate of copper, converting them into temporary magnets, and 
then passing a current so as to decompose the solution, in 
whatever position in reference to the magnetic meridian these 
poles were placed. Professor Wartmann could detect no dif- 
ference as to the quantity of copper deposited upon the cylin- 
ders. 

Matteuccit has performed experiments in some respects 
similar to those of Professor Wartmann, viz., submitting an 
electrolyte, when traversed by a current, to the influence 
of a magnet ; the results were also of a negative cha- 
racter. 

IIunt,J by magnetizing an iron wire when formed in a cir- 
cuit, and acted upon by an electrolyte, could not obtain any 
increase or decrease in the resulting current which could in 
any way be referred to the influence of magnetism. 

In the majority of Professor Wartmann's experiments the 
chemical action, it will be observed, was excited by the elec- 

* Loc. cit. t Bib. Univ., t. xxiii., p. 192. 1853. 

: rhll. Mig., April 1848, p. 252. 
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trie current; now it is well known that if any circumstance 
should occur to affect the chemical action in one cell, the 
same influence would bo felt throughout the whole of' the cir- 
cuit ; hence arises an objection to this mode of proceeding. 
These remarks, however, cannot apply to those experiments 
in which he employed the voltameter. 

Id the following experiments wo refrained from using the 
electric cun-ent as the exciter of chemical action, and em- 
ployed the osmometer as the measurer of the chemical effect. 
The electfO-magHet employed was that belonging to Professor 
Wheatstone. It is of the horse-shoe shape, consisting of a 
square bar of iron, each pole presenting a square surface two 
ioches wide, four inches broad, and the space between the two 
poles is five inches. The coil of wire extends eleven inches 
up each arm, and within three-quarters of an inch from the 
top or end of the pole; the thickness of the coil being three- 
quarters of an inch, and composed of six separate wires. 

Two osmometers were employed, and as far as possible 
identical, each consisting of an expanded bell-shaped glass 
vessel, an inch and a-half in diameter, an inch in depth at the 
centre, and capable of holding one ounce of fluid. The tube 
was one-eighth of an inch in internal diameter, roughly gra- 
duated, and twelve inches in length. The septum consisted" 
of animal membrane tied tightly over the mouth. The jar 
containing the distilled water, or any other solution in which 
the osmometer was placed, was three inches in diameter and 
six inches deep, capable of holding twenty-two ounces of fluid. 

To concentrate the line of magnetic force upon the osmo- 
meter two moveable poles were employed, each of soft iron 
two inches broad, two inches deep, and four inches and a-half 
long. 

The baltery usually employed consisted of six of Grove'a 
cells, middling size, and occasionally twelve of Daniell's cells 

Eere added. 
"We must refer to Professor Graham's • valuable paper on 
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Otmolic Force for further particulars in reference to the 
precautions necessary to be obserrcd in judging of an osmotic 
result; and as our object on the present occasion was not to 
study the phenomena of osmose in all its particulars, but 
merely as a measurer of the chemical effects, we selected, in 
the first instance, those solutions only for experiment which 
appeared to present the greatest osmotic activity, such as the 
dilut« solutions. For the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
line of magnetic force would influence the oitnotic action, we 
employed the flat osmometer, having only one side, instead of 
the circular porous earthenware jar, as employed by Professor 
Chrabam in some of bis experiments, so that the line of osmotic 
action should have a constant and definite relation to the line 
of magnetic action. 

The membrane used in each osmometer wEis as far as pos- 
sible identical, being taken off the same portion of gnt, and 
soaked in the same water (which was changed once or twice), 
for twelve hours previous to being tied over the osmometer. 
Care was also taken to have the same surfaces exposed to the 
same solution. 

The solution at first employed consisted of one drachm of 
liq. potassse to eight ounces of distilled water. With this solu- 
tion in the osmometer, and distilled water in the external glass 
jar, the osmose presented suflicient activity for our present 
purpose. The osmometer was suspended in the centre of the 
glass jar by means of strings, and the septum kept within the 
centre of fJie line of magnetic force ; the two moveable poles 
^^_ being in contact with the glass jar, but kept from pressing too 
^^m tightly upon its sides by means of wedges of wood. The other 
^^H osmometer was prepared in the same manner, but kept out of 
^^H the influence of the magnet. 

^^H It would be tedious, and moreover useless, to describe the 

^^H numerous experiments that were undertaken and the results 
^^* that were obtained, sometimes io favour of, and at other 
r times opposed to, the conclusion that the result was in any way 

L dependent upon the influence of magnetism. It is impossible 

^^m to obtnin two osmometers that would indicate identical results, 
^^fe and tho want of a standard osmometer was sadly and early 
^^^ felt, We employed different acid solutions to obtain negative 




osnioae. In some experiments an add solution waa emp 
on one side, and an aitaZi'ne solution on the other; and although 
the result of the experiment mightappoar at one time in favour 
of the osmometer placed in the magootic field, nevertheless, 
upon carefully repeating the experiment, it ultimately vanished. 
We, however, ascertained the following important fact in re- 
ference to osmose : Thinking that the position of the septum in i 
regard to the line of magnetic force might have some influence, ^^H 
and especially so since, in the experiments related in the pre- ^^H 
vioua section, the rotation occurred upon the surface of the ^^M 
magnet, we bent the tube of the osmometer so as to place the I 
seYituni either vertical or AoW^ontoZ, looting upwards, and not, 
as in ordinary osmotic experiments, looking downwards, and i 

K laced the septum sometimes just outside of the field of force, ^^H 
D our first experiments we were frequently led to believe that ^^H 
'e had obtained some decided results, but they were ultimately ^^H 
exniained awav bv considering that as the chemical action unon ' 
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explained away by considering that as the chemical action upon 
the membrane might occur, and be confined either to one side 
or the other, so would the position of the membrane enable the 
compound thus formed to separate and fall down, and so become 
more readily diffused in the liquids, allowing fresh particles to 
come into contact with the membranes to keep up the chemical 
action, and increase the osmotic action. As the effects occurred 
in both osmometers, we at first conjectured that terrestrial mag- 
netism might have had some influence over the osmometer, 
ivhich was not exposed to the influence of the magnet." 
I It may, however, he urged, that in these experiments wa 
hare been confounding osmotic action with chemical action, 
and that although the former is greatly dependent upon the 
latter, nevertheless other circumstances are influential in pro- 
ducing osmose besides chemical action, and consequently we 
,ve nob been dealing with a pure case of chemical action. 

ProfesBor Graham, in his first Mries of eiperiinflnt»((oi:. cil.), uaed ft poroni 
iiroular jnr for the osmometer, and in some of hia subeequent esperiments anU 
nal meiobraDO. Tbe carUionware OBinomctvr was vertical, tbe other Aoriionlaj^ 
Lad he appeare to bave obtained Eome rcBultn when ualng the former, which 
ith those that he obtaioed when employing the latter. \Va 
auj point out the binoialatc of potash and (ha Bolphurio acid Bolutions aa en* 
MpleE. Ma; not thepoiicion of tlie septum have had eome influence in pro- 
lacing these apparently oontradictory results ? 
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To remove to a certain extent some of these objections, 
although they may still be urged, we used other septa,' formed 
of coarse thick calico or of sail-cloth, and repeated these ex-> 
periments. In these instances the osmotic action was not so 
great as with the animal membrane ; in some instances it did 
not occur as it would have done with the membrane, but the 
variations were not so great ; nevertheless, upon placing dif- 
ferent solutions in the osmometer and in the glass jar, we 
could not obtain any result indicative of magnetic influence. 

Similar experiments were undertaken with the large magnet 
belonging to the Royal Society. The magnet is composed of 
four hundred and fifty bar-magnets, each fifteen inches long, 
one inch wide, and half an inch thick, arranged in a box so 
as to. present at one of its extremities two exter;nal poles. 
These poles projected vertically six inches from the box, were 
twelve inches broad, and three inches wide. They were nine 
inches apart. We thus had a field of constant force.* To 
concentrate the magnetic force we had two soft iron bars, 
each two inches and a-half broad, two inches thick, and 
twelve inches long. These were secured by means of strings 
or wedges to the extremities of the poles. 

In this magnetic field we could place four osmometers, 
either with their septa all in the same position, or directed in 
four different positions in reference to the line of magnetic 
force. Great irregularity appeared in the results, even when 
the septa were all in the same position ; the most constant 
results appeared when the septa were vertical. It will be 
unnecessary to detail the experiments, for in whatever posi- 
tion the septa were placed in regard to the line of magnetic 
force, whether in the centre of the field or on the outside, 
and whatever solutions were employed, the results were 
similar to those we had previously obtained with the elec- 

* According to Faraday (Exp. Rea., vol. i. p. 12) this magnet, when at 
Woolwich in the charge of Mr Christie, would support a force of nearly one 
hundred pounds. (Jpon trying its power when it first came into our posses* 
sion, it would not support a weight of thirty pounds. This loss of power we 
attributed to the circumstance that the contacts between the various poles 
might have been greatly deranged during the conveyance of the magnet from 
one place to another. 
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tro-magnet. Tubes with larger bores were employed, and the 
osmometers allowed to remain for eigbteen hours in the mag- 
netic fluid, other similar osmometers being out of the influ- 
ence of the magnet, yet ire could not detect any difference 
either as to the rapidity of osmotic action, or even in its 
amount, indicative of magnetic influence. Differences were 
frequently observed, but these would occur whether the osmo- 
meters were in the magnetic field or out of it. 

From the results of the experiments that we have related in 
the previous section, it was reasonable to suppose that if the 
influence of magnetism was such as to produce motion of a 
mass of fluid, the power thus called into action might produce 
some, if not primary, at least secondary effect upon the result- 
ing chemical action, perhaps increasing it by the removal of 
the compounds formed at the place of action, allowing fresh 
particles to come into play. 

We were now led to the following experiments ; 

Two osmometers were formed in the following manner: — 
a cylindrical porous jar, one inch and a quarter in internal 
diameter, three inches and a half in depth, capable of con- 
taining two ounces of fluid, was fitted, by means of a cork, 
into the mouth of a glass jar, and made water-tight. The 
size of the glass jar was two inches and a quarter in in- 
ternal diameter, five inches deep, and capable of holding about 
eleven ounces of fluid ; but when the porous jar was fixed into 
it, it was then capable of holding about nine ounces of fluid. 
A narrow graduated glass tube was fitted, by means of a 
cork, into the bottom of the glass jar, the tube being bent at 
right angles ; it was at this aperture that the osmometers were 
filled. The osmometer, thus arranged, was placed in a large 
glass jar, containing water or any other solution, the osmon 
ter being entirely covered with the solution. One extremity 
of the bar of the electro-magnet was placed in the porous jai 
as in former experiments, and, when acids were used, covered 
over with a cap of caoutchouc. The other osmometer was used 
in the same manner, having a similar iron bar placed in it, 
but unmagnetized. Even in this form of the experiment we 
have not been able to obtain any result indicative of the in- 
fluence of magnetism (in its static condition) over osmose-, 
L KEW SL&lCS.—XUh. V. KO. li. — .\?Rn.\S51. "5- 
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there was no increase or decrease in the osmometer contain^ 
ing the magnetized pole compared to that which contained 
the unmagnetized bar, or even without the bar. Variations ii. 
the osmotic result were frequently obtained, but they were 
similar to those which occurred when no magnet was employed, 
and such as we had already observed in former experiments. 

These experiments having failed to give us any evidence 
that magnetism (in its static or quiescent con'dition) increases 
chemical action, confirming, therefore, the results of Wartmann, 
Grove, Matteucci, and perhaps others, it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that magnetism, under the same conditions, would excite 
or originate chemical action ; but as experiments have been 
undertaken for the purpose of solving this question, we shall, 
in order to complete the subject of our inquiry, briefly refer to 
them. 

§ III. Does Magnetism (in its static or quiescent condition) excite 

or originate Chemical Action. 

" No attempt," says Faraday,* " to separate the perfectly 
mixed particles of any diflFerent substances has ever succeeded, 
though made with most powerful magnets. Oxygen and nitro- 
gen differ exceedingly, yet no appearance of the least degree of 
separation occurred in very powerful magnetic fiields. In other 
experiments I have inclosed a dilute solution of sulphate of 
iron in a tube, and placed the lower end of the tube between 
the poles of a powerful horse-shoe magnet, for days together, 
in a place of perfectly uniform temperature, and yet without 
the least appearance of any concentration of the solution in 
that end which might indicate a tendency in the particles 
separate." 

The following general conclusions may be deduced from the 
foregoing investigations : — 

First, That Magnetism (in its static or quiescent condition), 
does not excite or originate chemical action. 

Second, That when substances undergoing chemical action 
are submitted to the hifluence of magnetism (in its static or 

* Faraday's Experimental Researches. Seriet xxv., par, 2767. Phil. 
Trans. 1851. 
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quiescent condition) no increase in the chemical action ia 
observed ; but that, 

Third, Under certain conditions during cLemical action, 
the influence of magnetism is such as to indicate a directive 
influence over chemical action ; this influence being shown by 
a rotatory motion of the fluid around the pole of the magnet. 

Fourth, That it is not necessary for the production of 
this rotatory motion, that the solution should act chemically 
upon the iron bar forming the pole ; for, if the pole be sur- 
rounded by a metal ring, the rotation occurs, provided the 
solution is capable of acting chemically upon this metal ring. 

Fifth, That the influence of the magnet, as well as the 
existence of the chemical action, and its continuation, are 
essential for the production of this rotation ; and. 

Sixth, That the direction of the rotation is dependent upon 
the poles of the magnet, being contrary for each pole. 



Contributions to Ornithology. By Sir W. Jabdine, Bart. 
No. IV. 



Another small ornithological collection from the Trestem 
slope of the Andes has arrived from Professor William Jame- 
son of Quito. A second specimen of Saltator arremonopa 
has been received ; and Tetragonops ramphaslinus has again 
also been obtained, although not in time to accompany the 
birds now sent. This last bird " inhabits the deep recesses of 
the forests on the western flank of the Cordillera. It utters 
a loud note, the sound of which resembles the baying of a 
deer-hound; hence ^ Venadero'' (a deer hound), the name 
by which it is known to the natives. From the echoing sound, 
one would imagine that it proceeded from a bird of much 
larger size." 

Among the birds which we have not previously received 
from the western side of the Quitan Andes are one or two of 
^ some interest. 

j Thamnophilus immaculatua (Lafresn.) — A specimen of a 
\ Thamnophilus occurs closely allied to the bird described by 

K later (Ed. New Fhil. Jour. i. p. 249) under the abate 
: 1 
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name. The carpal joint of the wing has a patch of white, as 
there described, formed partly by some of the lesser wing- 
covers being white at the base, and by the feathers which 
spring from the body immediately at the insertion of the 
wings having similar markings. The dimensions of our spe- 
cimen also correspond nearly; and although the length 
appears greater, it cannot be depended on in a skin, and we 
could not venture to place the two birds as distinct without a 
comparison. Length of the skin, 7'6; wing, 3-3; bill to ex- 
tremity of rectus, 12. 

Momotug semirufus (Sclater) ; Reu. and Mag. de Zool., 
p. 489, 1853. — A rare species of Momot belongs to the group, 
which have no ornament or bright colouring upon the head ; 
and is at once distinguished from the other brown-headed 
birds, by the entire head, nape, sides of the neck, chin, throat, 
breast, and belly, being clear and bright sienna, interrupted 
only by the deep black of the auricular feathers, the latter 
colour stretching also in front of the eye to the nostrils (but 
without forming any frontal band), and at the lower part on 
the base of the mandible ; both eyelids arc hlack. The other 
upper parts of the plumage are of the usual yellowish-green ; 
the oiiter webs of the black quills bright blue ; the vent and 
under-tail coverts bluish-green. Length, 17 ; wings, 5'8 ; bill, 
to extremity of gape, 22. The edges of the mandibles broken, 
but not regularly notched. 

Mr Gould possesses another skin, marked " Quito," obtained 
from a collection in that country, and in all probability pro- 
cured not near Quito, but from the same locality with our 
own. 

There is a specimen of the very beautiful and curious form, 
Eurypyga. It is from the forests on the same western flank 
of the Andes, where it builds on trees by the sides of the 
mountain rivers. The young has the nestling plumage of the 
rails, hut appears very soon to assume the painted markings of 
the adult. From the structure of the plumage in this state we 
would judge that the young were capable of running and . 
making their own way immediately after hatching; but we 
hopp ere long to have a satisfactory account of their habits and 
incubation. 
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The nest of Trochilus gigas is a much more solid Btructure 
than that of the huramiug-hirds generally, though these birds 
commonlj collect and gather together a mass of materials very- 
large in comparison to their size and strength. The diameter 
of the neat is a little above three inches, its solid perpen- 
dicular height about four. The base is strongly compacted 
together, and strengthened with clay, so as to be of a weight 
that will require more than the usual support. The upper or 
nest portion ia composed of fine mosses, bound and felted to- 
gether with the woolly fibres taken from somo of the down- 
covered plants which are not uncommon in these regions. It 
is altogether a solid and warm structure, 



Correlation of the Triassie Rocks in the Vale of Worcester, 
and at the Malvern Tunnel. By the Rev. W. S, Symonds, 
F.G.S. 
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1. upper Grey Red Marls, 

^1 2. Keiiper Sandelone, 

^H 3. Lower Red MarU, 

I^H i. Waterstonee, 

I^B 5. Upper Red Sandstone (Bromeaberrow Beds), 1 

6. Lower Red Sandstone (Red Rock of Mai- } Bunter. 

The above representa the order of the triassie rocks in the 
valley of the Severn, in the Malvern and Worcester districts, 
now rendered especially interesting by the escarpments laid 
open in the tunnel of the Worcester and Hereford railroad, 
near the " Admiral Benbow," at Malvern Wells. 

No. 6. Lower Red Sandstone. — During the excavations for 
tho foundation of the residence of the Messrs Burrow, near the 
Bellevue Hotel, at Great Malvern, a dark red sandstone, with 
black markings of the protoxide of manganese, was exposed, 
resting against the syenite of the hill, covered up by a thick 
accumulation of debris, and dipping at an angle of GO" to the 
Bouth-eaat. A remarkable erratic block, weighing some hun- 
dreds of pounds, angular at the edges, and with no sign of sub- 
aqueous action, was found imbedded in the mass of red sand- 
stone. This block consists of the same " Cambrian " rock as 
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the angular Permian breccias of Haffield Camp, and thus fa- 
vours the Permian glacial theory of Professor Ramsay. The red 
sandstone, thus curiously exposed at a considerable elevation, 
and flanking the Plutonic chain of the Malvems, differs con- 
siderably in mineral character both from the " Waterstones " 
and the Bromcsberrow beds ; I am therefore inclined to place 
it with the " Lower Red Sandstones " of the geological sur- 
veyors, which are developed higher up the Severn valley 
in the Stourport district. However this may be, the posi- 
tion of this red rock, when compared with the position of the 
Upper Keiipers in the Malvern tunnel, is very striking, as 
proving a' considerable elevation of the Plutonic and Syenitic 
range, between the deposition of the Lower Red Sandstone 
(No. 6) and the deposition of the Upper Keiiper Marls (No. 1). 

No. 5. Upper Red Sandstone (Bromesberrow Beds). — In 
the Malvern district, the Permian breccias are covered up by 
a soft red sandstone, well displayed in the parish of Bromes- 
berrow, at the southern extremity of the range. It is neces- 
sary to warn the geologist against confounding these beds 
with the " Newent sandstones," or " Waterstones," of the geo- 
logical surveyors. They are a lower series of strata, as may 
be seen on working out one or two puzzling sections between 
the valley of the White-leaved oak and Haffield Camp, at 
the southern extremity of the Malvern range. The relation 
of these beds with the "Waterstones" may also be seen at 
Blakedon Hill, near Leamington, as described by SirR. Mur- 
chison and Mr Strickland; and they are exposed at the base 
of the Grinshill quarries, eight miles from Shrewsbury. 

No. 4. Waterstones (Newent Sandstones). — An interesting 
MORSEL of these deposits flanks the Chase End Hill of the southern 
Malverns, at the back of the Hawthorns, on the Bromesberrow 
road. The working out of the relation of these rocks with 
the Lower Keiiper marls and the Bromesberrow sandstone re- 
quires some care, and may be best carried out at this point ; 
and again, along the Glynch brook, for the fault from Bromes- 
berrow below Red Marley is extremely puzzling. The lower 
"Waterstones" are well developed in the neighbourhood of 
Red Marley D'Abitot, Pauntley, Oxenhall, and Newent. The 
upper strata are grey sandstones, passing into yellowish-red 
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beds; the lower beds are exposed in most of the narrow 
lanea of the Red Marley and Newent Ejeland district, but the 
upper grey beds are mostly denuded. An outlier, however, 
is still left near the church of Ked Marley B'Abitot, and the 
church was rebuilt in 1855 with excellent stone from the 
quarries near. These grey sandstones are, I believe, the equi- 
valents of the celebrated Grinshill sandstones, and the grey 
beds of Ombcrsley and Bell Broughton in this county. I 
visited the Grinshill district last autumn, under the guidance 
of the well-known naturalist, Mr Eyton of Eyton Hall, who 
directed my attention to a small trap dyke which alters the 
Waterstones in contact into a quartzite rock. We saw an in- 
teresting specimen of the " Ehynchosaunis" in the possession 
of a shopkeeper, who refused to part with it. Many of the 
slabs were ripple-marked, and retained the impression of rain- 
drops on their surfaces. It was interesting to find my Red 
Marley friends so persistent in lithological character, yet so 
wonderfully increased in importance and development. 

No 3. Lower Red Maris. — Those marls are principally re- 
markable for their salt springs worked at Droitwich and Stoke 
Pi'ior, where they have been penetrated to the depth of 600 
feet. They are seen to dip under the Keiiper sandstone at 
many localities east of the Malverns. In tho railroad tunnel 
they rest against the Syenite, and dip at an angle of 53° to the 
south-east. At the point of contact they are much crushed 
and broken, but without a symptom of metamorphism ; in some 
places they are arched and contorted, and must have been in 
a plastic state when upheaved. Only a few feefc of these lower 
marls are elevated and exposed. A brine spring was lately 
tapped at the Asylum near Powick, four miles from Worces- 
ter, proving the extension of the salt. 

No. 2. Keiiper Sandstone. — These grey sandstones have also 
been out into, they dip away from the Syenite, resting against 
the lower marls, at an angle of 50", and are identical in mino- 
ralogicai character with the Keiiper sandstones of Burghill, 
Longdon and Peudock ; they are succeeded by the upper grey 
and red marls, 

No.l. Upper Gret/ and Red Marls. — These beds afford espe- 
cial interest in the section of the Malvern tunnel. At the mouth 
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of the present opening they exhibit nearly horizontal layers of 
strata covered by Malvern syenitic debris ; allowing for a 
slight dip, they correspond with the piano of the upper 
marls of Crowle, the Berrowhill, Sarnhill, and other rounded 
OQtliers of the vale, but on proceeding up the tunnel a grand 
fault 19 exhibited, for many feet of red and grey strata that 
graduate towards the Keiiper sandstones exhibit the high dip 
of the lower beds, thus proving to an extreme exactitude one pe- 
riod of an elevation of the syenitic ridge. A little beyond the 
tunuel mouth the upper marls are cut off by denudation. 

It is impossible to study the sections displayed in the works 
of the tunnel without reflecting on the truthfulness of former 
geological theories entertained by our most distinguished geo- 
logists, as respects the history of the deposition of our Triassic 
rocks, and the periodical and gradual upheaval of the Mai- 
Tern range. 



On some Species of Corals in the Lias of Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Warivickshire, and Scotland. By the 
Rev. P. B. Brodie, M.A., F.G.S., Vice-President of the 
Warwickshire Naturalists' Field Club, Hon. Secretary and 
Hon. Geological Curator of the Warwickshire Xatural 
History and A re biological Society. 

My object in the present paper is not to attempt a scientific 
description of the Liassic corals, which I hope, may be done 
by some palaeontologist better acquainted with them, but 
rather to note the discovery of some species which appear t» 
be new in the Lias, and to point out the position in which they 
occur. Very few have been described in this country, and 
therefore it seemed desirable to draw the attention of geolo- 
gists interested in the subject to those which have been more 
recently brought to light. As a general rule, fossils of this 
kind are not common in the Lias, the sea in which it was de- 
posited being unfavourable to the growth of polyparJa, though 
some localities they are not so scarce as has been generally 
supposed. In the upper Lias, the only specimens with which 
I am acquainted are the Tkecoci/athits M oorii a,ud T.priimts, 
belonging to th*! family Tnrbilonidie. found by ray friend Mr 
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Moore near Ilmiiister, and figured and described ty Milne- 
Edwards and Jules Haime, in the Memoirs of the Paljeonto- 
graphical Society for 1851, and also a siDall undescribed 
species of Cyatliophyllum, and a Flustra from the same bed. 
Mrs Hugh Strickland was kind enough to send me a sketch 
of the upper portion of a large lameliated coral, found by my 
late lamented friend, Mr Hugh Strickland, in the Lias marl- 
stone at Byfield, in Northamptonshire. It is a simple turbi- 
nated coral, probably belonging to the family Fungidte. In 
the lower Lias, a few corals have been met with in the claya 
and shales near Cheltenham (which may evidently be assigned 
to the genus Montlivaltia), in the same bed as that which 
contains Pleurotomaria Anglica and other fossils. I found 
three perfect specimens, though of small size, at Down 
Hatherlcy, between Cheltenham and Gloucester. A similar 
genus was obtained by my friend Mr Gavey, at Moreton in 
the Marsh, and another, and perhaps a different species, beauti- 
fully preserved, occurs in the same beds of Lias shale, at 
Fenny Compton, in Oxfordshire, where the presence of a 
species of Turbinolia \ (probably a Montlivaltia) is noticed by 
Conybeare and Phillips in their " Geology of England and 
Wales." Milne-Edwards, in the monograph on fossil corals 
above referred to, speaks of the cast of a Montlivaltia in the 
lower Lias near Bath, in the collection of Mr Walton. AH 
those I have seen of this genus arc small, round, turbinated 
corals, and one or two show the point of attachment. They 
do not however, appear to be referable to more than two 
species, and single individuals are not abundant. Through 
the kindness of Miss Slinger of Cheltenham, I fortunately ob- 
tained another small coral, which I take to be a species of 
Turbinolia. It was found in the shales of the lower Lias, with 
'ipirifer Walcotti, and other shells, and it has a minute Flustra 

Lbttacfaed. On the surface of the blue limestones, containing 

L£ima gigantea, L. riidis, and Osirea, I detected a small 
ioral, distinct, I think, from the rest, and identical, possibly, 
*fith a smaller one in the cabinet of Mrs Hugh Strickland, 

pfrom the lower Lias of Abbott's Wood, in Worcestershire. There 
i a stony, shelly band of Lias, seen at Down Hatherley, 

iBushley, and other places, full of C'ardinia ovalis and C. 
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Ligteri, a few inches thick, which contains a smail branching 
coral in some numbers ; unfortunately the surface of the stone 
ich water-worn, and the corals are, in consequence, con- 
siderably eroded. 

Thia atratum is particularly interesting, from the occur- 
rence of numerous minute Foramiuifera, which have every 
appearance of true " Nummuliies,'' described by Mr Rupert 
Jones, and referred to by myself in a short paper " On 
the Lias of Fretheme Cliff, below Gloucester," read at a meet- 
ing of the Cotswold Naturalists' Club* in 1853, and since 
published in Taylor's "Annals of Natural History." Many 
other fossils, especially a variety of little univalves, are asso- 
ciated with them. In the same bed at^Purton Passage, on the 
opposite side of the Severn, a small specimen of laastrea was 
obtained, and I lately procured a remarkably fine coral of 
this genus from the equivalent stratum at Inkberrow in Wor- 
cestershire, t where the Lias joins the Keuper, close to the line 
of fault which traverses that district. Only a few have been 
met with, but sufEcient to show that they formed part of a 
small reef of Astreidfe, and are not mere isolated individuals, 
as most of the Liassic corals seem to be. They were found 
along a narrow ridge in the Cardinia bed, in a grass meadow 
which had not been ploughed up for many years, so that it 
was impossible to detect the corals in situ, though there can 
be no doubt of their exact position ; they are more numerous 
than in any other locality, except perhaps in Scotland. The 
specimen in my possession is a massive, stony, calcareous 
coral, measuring 1 foot 5 inches long, and 5 inches broad 
in the widest part, and shows the upper and under surface in 
tolerable perfection, I was aware of the existence of a species 
of Isastrea in the Lias several years ago, as a few have been 
procured from a clay-pit near Evesham, about 10 miles from 
Inkberrow. They were stated by the workmen to occur at the 
bottom of the pit in the clay, 40 feet below the surface, and 
not exactly in the same position as those at the latter place. 
The specimen in my cabinet, however, belongs to the same 

* ProcBedings of the Cotswold Nataralists' Club, vol. i., p. 241. 
t My uttentiOQ wbb fir>t drawn to this locality by my friend Mr Chtttoek, on 
whose estate the coriils were discoverEd. 
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species as the ones found at Purton and Inkberrow, and is a 
solid, stony mass, but much better preserved ; in some, the 
cells are soft and crumbly, and not at all solidified, very dif- 
ferent from the condition of the majority of Isaatrea. In 
order to compare this species with the one found at Lustra, in 
the Isle of Skye, I obtained, through the kindness of Mt 
Archibald Geikie, of the Scotch Geological Survey, a speci- 
men of those fine corals which have been already noticed by 
Sir R. Murchison and the late Mr Hugh Miller,* and are abun- 
dant there in the lower division of the Lias. Mr Geikie informe 
lae that they " vary considerably in size, ranging from about 
three or four inches to more than a foot in length. They are 
generally oblong, and a good deal flattened, and sometimes 
lumpy on the surface, the cells covering, as it wore, the ine- 
qualities of an inner surface." The one I have displays the 
coralline structure well, but not better than those from the 
neighbourhood of Evesham, and belongs, apparently, to a dif- 
ferent species. The bed in which they lie, Mr Geikie states, 
is iiTegularly two feet thick, and is composed entirely of these 
Isastrea, cemented together in a hardened mud. They are 
piled together in masses, one above another, without the ad- 
mixture of any other fossils. The thickness of the Skye Lias 
is at least 1200 feet, and, as the Gryphcea incwva occurs 
100 feet above the Coral bed, it would seem to come very near 
the horizon of the Isastrea beds in England. In some bands 
of hard white limestone in the lower Lias, rather low down, 
I think, near Leamington, in Warwickshire, I have obtained 
four or five small corals, most nearly resembling the coral 
from the marlstone in Northamptonshire. There is a similar 
species in the white Lias, near Southam, and elsewhere in the 
same county, but higher up in the series. It is worthy of 
remark, that in places the Lias in Warwickshire assumes a 
peculiar lithological character, differing in many respects 
from the equivalent strata in Gloucestershire, This is parti- 
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irom tne equivalent strata in trioucestersnire, inis is parti- ^h 

cularly observable at Newbold, near Rugby, where there is a ^^M 

thin layer of limestone, almost green in colour with Ostrea ^^M 

I And spines of Echinoderms, and a soft, white, crumbly stone, ^^M 

I * Edinburg;)] New PbiloBophical Journal, New Seciei, vol. I., p. 3G6. ^^^M 
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unlike any Lias I bave seen elsewhere. Much iron pyrites is 
diifused throughout the mass. I hope hereafter to describe 
these and other remarkable beds of Lias in Warwickshire. 

These are all the Lias corals with which I am acquainted 
in the British isles, though possibly a few may be buried in 
private collections. I hope, however, this notice of those 
which have come under my cognisance may be the means of 
bringing any others to light, and of inducing some one who 
has made this branch of PalBeontoIogy his study, to describe 
the whole in detail. A few years since, my friend Professor 
Biickman sent up some Liassic corals to the late Professor 
Forbes, but they were unfortunately lost before any descrip- 
tion had been given of them ; but Professor Biickman thinks 
that most of them were identical with those above described. 

On the Continent, some corals have been met with in 
the upper Lias at Calvados, in France ; and two species of 
Isastrea and two species of Montlivaltia, are figured and de- 
scribed by M. Chaperis and Dewalque,* from the lower Lias in 
France and Belgium, in beds which occupy a similar position 
in the series to those near Cheltenham. The Montlivaltia 
differs from the species in my collection, but I cannot speak 
so decisively with respect to the Isastrea. 



Tj'te Chemistry of the Iron Manufacture of Cleveland Dis- 
trict. By William Crowder, F.C.S., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The present communication is intended to form the com- 
mencement of a series of investigations into the various stages 
of the manufacture of iron, more particularly as pursued in 
the neighbourhood of Cleveland. 

On two previous occasions, I have communicated to the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal the results of an exten- 
sive series of analyses of the ironstones obtained from the dif- 
ferent mines in that locality, and in adjoining districts; and 
I have been naturally led so far to extend the inquiry as to 
embrace the investigation of the various stages of smelting 
and refining these ores. 

• " Descriplion of Swondary FotiUt of LuioniltOPg," PI. 38, T. 8. 
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The subject is one surrounded with great difficulties, partly 
tecause we are unable to trace the operations through every 
stage of their progress, and can only judge of what has occur- 
red by the ultimate result ;— partly from the necessity of taking 
into consideration the numerous complicated conditions re- 
quired to bring about a given result ; — partly on account of the 
difficulty of collocting some of the products ; and last, though 
by no means least, because of the difficulty and minuteness 
required in many of the analyses, and the series of tedious 
repetitions necessary before any safe conclusions can be de- 
duced. 

The operations of the iron manufacture are twofold : — 

1st, The smelting or reduction of the ore, with the produe- 
LJ^on of crude or cast-iron. 

V 2d, The conversion of crude into wrought or finished iron. 
n The present, and one or two future communications, will 
have reference to the first of these operations, viz., the smelt- 
ing of iron. 

On reflecting for a moment upon the construction of a blast 
furnace, it will be evident that there are two exits for the pro- 
ducts of the changes that have taken place in the interior, 
viz., at the tunnel-head and at the hearth. At the former wil! 
escape all the gases generated inside, together with any solid 
matters capable of volatilization by intense heat ; at the latter, 
all the solid matters which are non-volatile will escape in a 
melted state. If, therefore, we collect the solids from the 
hearth, and the gases and volatilized matters from the tunnel- 
head, we have an expression of the ultimate efieot of the che- 
mical operations that have gone on inside. 

It matters little whether we commence our experiments at 
the hearth or the tunnel-head ; but for convenience we have 
devoted our attention, Jirstli/, to the products from the hearth. 

The products from the hearth are of two kinds ; there is — 

lei, The slag, produced by the combination of the varioas 
impurities contained in the ironstone, and the ashes of the 
fuel with the limestone used as flux; and, 

2d, The crude iron, combined with various small quantities 
of impurities, which latter determine the quality of the pre- 
ceding in a remarkable degree. 
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If we desire to obtain the explanation of the composition of 
the products obtained from the furnace, an accurate know- 
ledge of the composition of all the materials introduced must 
be presupposed, else no intelligible equation can be given. 

Hence, in the first instance, a complete investigation into 
the composition of all these materials becomes necessary. 

Having established the composition of all the ingredients 
with which we start, it next becomes important to detail the 
various quantities which are mixed together to produce a given 
result ; and if, after subjecting these materials to the process 
of reduction, we now weigh and then analyse the various pro- 
ducts, we ought to get a complete quantitative expression of 
the mode in which the various matters have been disposed of. 

So far as theory goes this is quite correct ; in fact, we might 
regard the operation of a blast furnace in the same manner as 
an assay on a gigantic scale. Unfortunately, however, the 
command of uniform conditions is in most cases impossible, 
principally on account of the variable composition of the cal- 
cined stone. It will be evident to persons acquainted with 
the process of iron-smelting, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
insure complete or uniform calcination. If this is not accom- 
plished, the proportion of volatile matters remaining behind 
interferes, more or less, with the accuracy of the result, de- 
pending upon the extent to which the operation has been ac* 
tually carried. All, therefore, that we can accomplish is to 
ascertain what result is practically obtained. 

Again, if we collect the solid products at regular intervals 
between one tapping-time and another, upon analysis these pro- 
ducts ought, by their composition, physical appearance^ and 
properties, to indicate any changes, however minute, that have 
gone on inside the furnace since the previous specimen was 
taken. 

It is quite true that these fluctuations cannot be relied on by 
a few analyses ; but when an accumulation of results of this 
kind, obtained under every variety of condition, and in differ- 
ent furnaces, are compared together, any constant change can 
be easily noted. 

In the present investigation I have, as far as circumstances 
admitted, endeavoured to follow out the course indicated in 
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Iron Manufacture of Cleveland District. 
the preceding romarkg, in the hope that the results obtained 
may prove of some value as a trifling contribution to our pre- 
sent imperfect knowledge of the theory of iron- smelting. 

The present paper contains three distinct seriea of experi- 
ments ; the first two being the results obtained from the fur- 
naces of Messrs Cochrane & Co., Ormsby Iron-works, Middlea- 
boro' ; the third series being from thoseof Messrs Belt Brothers, 
Clarence Iron-worka, Middlesboro', to both of which firms I am 
much indebted for the assistance they have ao kindly rendered 
me in my investigations. 

The First Series, from Messrs Cochrane & Co., contains 
the results of analyses of two sets of slags, taken respectively 
on the 20th and 22d of May, from No. 1 furnace, producing 
Nos. 1 and 3 iron ; the other two sets from No, 2 furnace, 
taken respectively on the 27th and 29th of May 1856, whea 
the furnace was on mottled iron. 

The Second Series, from Messrs Cochrane & Co., contains 
the results of experiments made on Nos. 1, 2, and 3 furnaces, 
in August 28, 1856, when on No. 2, and mottled iron, and 
No. 1, respectively. 

The Third Series contains the results of experiments at 
one of Messrs Bell Brothers' furnaces, when on foundry iron. 
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In detailing the method adopted in making the analyses, it 
"mil be unnecessary to enter more fully into a deacription of 
the ironstone analysis than to state that the examinations 
were conducted in an exactly similar manner to those in my 
laat inveatigation. The iron was in all cases determined 
by permanganate of potash. 

Method adopted m the Analysis of the Slags. 

A quantitative analysis of the slags gives the following in- 
gredients : — Iron, alumina, lime, magnesia, manganese, po- 
tash, soda, silica, sulphur, sulphuric acid, phosphorus or phos- 
phoric acid. 

The finely powdered material was digested with hydrochlo- 
ric acid, by which it is decomposed, with the production of a 
masa of gelatinous silica, it was evaporated to dryness, and 
redissolved in acid. 
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Tlie operation was eflected much more rapidly by heating 
on a water-bath, since, by using these means, there is not the 
tendency to bumping, and consequent loss by projection of por- 
tions from the dish, as is experienced when a sand-bath or 
naked gas flame is used. Sulphuretted hydrogen was inva- 
riably evolved in this operation. 

After redissolving in acid, the silica was filtered off, and 
chlorine water was added to the hot solution, and then ammo- 
nia, by which iron, alumina, manganese, and phosphoric acid 
are precipitated; this was well washed with boiling water, 
dried, and weighed. It was then dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid ; some tartaric acid was added, and then ammonia and 
sulphide of ammonia. This throws down iron and manganese, 
leaving alumina in solution ; by reprecipitating the iron and 
manganese with chlorine and ammonia, and filtering, they may 
now be weighed together as Mn^O^ and Fe^Oj. By deter- 
mining the quantity of iron present with a very weak solution 
of permanganate of potash, and deducting it from the weight 
of the two bodies, the quantity of manganese is obtained. The 
manganese was also frequently determined by boiling with 
perchloride of iron and acetate of potash, when the phosphoric 
acid remains as a precipitate, and the manganese passes 
through. Since it was found practically that traces of iron 
and alumina passed through along with the manganese, some 
tartaric acid was added to the filtrate. Sulphide of ammonia 
and ammonia precipitated iron and manganese. The manga- 
nese was then determined as before. 

It was not considered necessary to determine the manga- 
nese in every instance, but a sufficient number of cases have 
been given to show the general proportion of this constituent. 
Alkalies were determined in the usual manner with baryta. 
One determination for each set was considered sufficient. 

Lime and magnesia were determined in the usual man- 
ner. Sulphur was determined by digesting the slag in red 
fuming nitric acid, evaporating to dryness, and redissolving 
in hydrochloric acid. 

Great care was taken in these determinations. The nitric 
acid was purified by distillation with a small quantity of ni- 
trate of baryta, to insure the absence of the last traces of eul- 
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phuric acid. A considerable quantity of the distilled acid was 
evaporated to dryness in a glass beaker, with some nitrate of 
baryta, and the residue was treated with boiling water. The 
whole dissolved without leaving even traces of sulphate of 
baryta, showing the purity of the nitric acid. 

It having been lately shown by Noad and others that sul- 
phate of baryta is slightly soluble in nitric acid, the precau- 
tion of taking up with h\idrochloric acid was observed ; and 
the close correspondence of the results seems to Confirm the 
accuracy of the plan. 

There is invariably present small quantities of sulphuric 
acid, amounting to from O'lO to 0'30. As this quantity was 
so small, the examination for that ingredient was usually omit- 
ted, and the whole of the sulphate of baryta obtained calcu- 
lated into sulphur. 

Phosphoric acid was determined by the acetate of potash 
and perchloride of iron method. 

There is great reason to believe that the phosphorus exists 
as 8uch iu the slag, and not as phosphoric acid ; for, in looking 
over the analysis, it wiil be seen that after adding the quan- 
tity for alkalies, the analyses almost invariably come too high. 
I have therefore calculated it as monophosphuret of cal- 
cium = CaP. It is quite possible that the phosphuret may 
contain more than one equivalent of calcium, in which case 
the analyses would come still closer to the 100 parts. 

In a few cases the mode of decomposing the slag was by 
fusion with carbonate of soda ; but the results obtained by 
this method being the same as when hydrochloric acid was 
used, only a few experiments were conducted by this plan, 

Analijsis of the Cast-Irons. 
The major portion of the iron dissolves in dilute hydrochlo- 
ric acid, the remainder consists of silica, lime, alumina, mag- 
nesia, and graphite. Twenty-five grains were dissolved in di- 
lute hydrochloric acid. The insoluble matter was thrown on 
to a weighed filter, and after obtaining the weight of the re- 
sidue, it and the filter were burned iu a platinum crucible. 
A small quantity of nitre and carbonate of soda was mixed 
with it, and the whole fused. It was then dissolved in acid, 

NEW SERIES. vol.. V, NO. II. APBIL 1857. T 
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evaporat€d to dryness, and taken up with acid, the eilica fil- 
tered off, EDd the iron, alamina, lime, and magnesia deter- 
mined. The snm of these constitnents deducted from the 
weight of the residue insoluhle in acid gives the quantity of 
graphite or uneombined carbon. 

In the determination for graphite, a small correction must 
be made, since the silica in the insoluble residue, when dried 
at 212", is & hydrate, the water of which must be taken into 
account. This was observed in every case. - 

The portion soluble in dilute acid was evaporated to dry- 
ness, and redissolved in acid, to separate any soluble silica, 
the iron in the liquid was peroxidized with nitric acid ; carbo- 
nate of Hoda and acetate of potash were then added, and the 
manganese, lime, and magnesia passes through the filter. The 
manganese was thrown down (after concentrating the filtrate) 
by hypochlorite of soda, and the lime and magnesia in the 
filtrate, or the manganese was precipitated by sulphide of aia> 
monium, redissolved, and precipitated by carbonate of soda. 
The manganese was all in the soluble portion. 

Sulphur. — Similar precautions were observed in examina- 
tions of sulphur as in the analysis of slags, with regard to the 
solubility of the sulphate of baryta in nitric acid. 

Twenty grains of the finely-powdered iron were dissolved in 
perfectly pure nitric acid, which had previously been distilled 
with nitrate of baryta. It was then evaporated to dryness, 
and taken up with pure hydrochloric acid, and the sulphuric 
acid determined with nitrate of baryta. 

PItoepkonte was determined in the filtrate by boiling with 
acetate of potash and chloride of iron. 

The precaution of deoxidizing the greater portion of the 
iron with sulphate of soda was invariably observed, by which 
means we were enabled to obtain the phosphoric acid com- 
bined with only two or three grains of peroxide. 

Carbon was determined by combustion with chromate of 
lead and chlorate of potash, at times assisted with a small 
quantity of chromate of potash. By deducting the quantity 
of graphite found in the portion insoluble in acid, the difl 
ence was the quantity of combined carbon. 
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Materials used in the Experiments. 

Ironstone. — The stone, as I have already indicated in my 
previous papers, is a carbonate of protoxide, yielding, by ana- 
lysis, on an average about 30 or 31 per cent, metallic iron in 
the raw state. As, however, the stone is calcined before in- 
troducing it into the furnace, a corresponding increase to the 
percentage of loss by heat must be made. Six samples were se- 
lected and analysed, the results of which were published in my 
last paper. It will therefore suffice to take the average of 
these six analyses, and side by side to append its composition 
in the calcined state. This refers to the first series of expe- 
riments, viz., those performed in May. 

Calculated average composition of six specimens of Huttou 
stone from Messrs Cochrane's works, May 1856, raw and 
calcined. 

L 

Cochrane & Co.'s works in August, the calcined atone was 
analysed. In order to procure an average specimen, several 
hundredweights of the ore from the clamps were crushed to a 
coarse powder, the whole was then thoroughly mixed together, 
and a pound sample taken. 

The whole of this pound was then ground in the laboratory 
to a much finer powder, and sifted, and from it the quantity 
for analysis was drawn. 

Y 2 





Raw. 


If Cslciaed. 




(Calcukted.) 


Silica, 


14'35 


19-77 


Peroxide of iron. 


44-50 


61 '32 


Alumina, . 


4-92 


678 


Lime, 


4-03 


5-55 


Magnesia, . 


2-18 


3'00 


Phosphoric acid. 


2-21 


3-00 


Sulphur, . 


27 


0-37 


Sulphuric acid, 


0-11 


015 


Loss by heat. 


27-13 





Metallic 



100-00 



31-16 
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Analpsis cf Calcined HutUm Stone. 



Silica, . • • . 


16-50 


Alumina, 


1503 


Peroxide of iron, 


53*40 


Protoxide of manganese, . 


0-25 


Lime, . • • , 


8*40 


Magnesia, 


3-90 


Snlplmr, 


0-31 


Phosphoric add. 


2-32 


Sulphuric acid, 


1-33 




101-44 


Metallic iron. 


37-38 



In the third series, performed at one of Messrs Bell Bro- 
thers* furnaces, the ironstone was from their mine at Nor- 
manby. It was calcined, and was taken from a very large 
quantity, and ground fine, as in the preceding case. 



Analysis of Normanhy Stone, 







Baw Stone 




Calcined. 


calculated 
into Calcined 


Silica, 


21-00 


17-32 


Alumina, 


10-12 


847 


Peroxide of Iron, 


52-68 


56-18 


Protoxide of Manganese, 


0-30 


1-15 


Lime, 


4-45 


9-19 


Magnesia, 


3-23 


5-41 


Sulphur, 


013 


0-36 


Sulphuric acid, 


1.05 


trace. 


Phosphoric acid. 


1-70 


1-66 


Moisture and Carbonic Acid 


5-34 


• • . 

• 




10000 


99-97 


Metallic iron, 


36-88 


39-32 



HcemaHte. — Along with the previously named ironstone, 
there was invariably used a certain quantity of Cumberland 
hsematite. 
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As this is used only sparingly, and aa the composition of 
the masses is pretty aniform, it was not deemed necessary to 
take such great precautions in the grinding of a large quan* 
tity. The following were the results obtained by subjecting 
the different kinds to a chemical analysis : — ■ 

Analysis of Cumberland HiEmatites. 

Sidney. Compact Masses. Ibe Small. 



Trace. 



60-20 

Average of the three specimens, 63'74 per cent, metallic iron. 
Limestone. — The limestone used in the experimenta at 
Cochrane & Co.'s was from Frosterly. It is nearly pure car- 
bonate of lime, free from any considerable quantity of silica, 
i^ulphur or phosphoric acid. The analysis was as follows; — 
Anali/ait ofFnsterli/ Lmestont. 
Silica, .... 0-60 

Oxide of iron and alumina. 
Lime, 



Silica, 


1-60 


10-20 


Peroxide of Iron, 


98-00 


89-20 


Lime, 


Trace. 


Trace. 


Magaeaia, 






Sulphur, 


Tr^. 


Trace. 


Phosphoric acid. 


0-34 


0-32 


Water, 








99-84 


99-72 


Metallic iron. 


68-60 


62-44 



I 



Carbonic acid. 
Sulphuric acid. 



0-50 
64'65 

055 
42-99 

O50 

0-13 

99-92 

The limestone used at Messrs Bell Brothers' had tb( 
ing composition : — 

SiHca, .... 1-60 

Oxide of iron and alumina, . OSfi 

Carbonate of magnesia, . > 4-41 

Carbonate of lime, . 93-24 



100-00 
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Coke. — ^The fuel used in this district is invariably coke, 
which is in consequence manufactured in enormoud quantities* 
to supply the furnaces. 

That which was used in the present experiments was a fine 
hard coke, and bears a good name amongst iron-smelters. It 
is also largely used for locomotive purposes. 



Andi/sis of Coke. 




Carbon, . 


89-70 


Silica, . . . . 


4-43 


Alumina, 


1-92 


Sulphuret of iron, 
Sulphuret of calcium, 
Sulphuret of magnesia, . 
Phosphoric acid, 


2-07 
110 
0-50 
0-28 



100-00 

The first specimens of slag for analysis were collected about 
three or four hours after the last casting, ie., at 9 o'clock 
in the morning ; at this time the slag begins to run over the 
notch. It was again collected at 12 o'clock, and again at 
5 o'clock P.M., just before casting. 

It was also collected at times after the iron was run off, 
since a film of slag of some depth lies immediately on the top 
of the molten iron, and below the notch, consequently this por- 
tion runs out through the tapping-hole, after the iron is cast, 
and not by the notch at all. It was thought possible that this 
" Eoughin," as it is technically termed, might differ from the 
other portion of the slag to some extent, both in its physical 
and chemical properties. It would be probably denser, and 
was generally more crystalline, than the slag run at an 
earlier hour. 

The iron taken for analysis was from chips off an average 
pig, run at 5 p.m. 

The pulverization of the iron was effected in a steel mortar, 
and the resulting powder sifted through a fine sieve. 

As the graphitous scales are liable to separate from the iron 
in flakes, great care must be taken to insure their uniform ad- 
mixture through the powder. 

{To be continued.) 



On the Physical Geography of the Tertiary Estuary of the 
W Me of Wight. By H. C. Soeby, F.G.S. (Plate IV.) 

» In the following eommiuiicatioii on the Tertiary depoBita of 
the Isle of "Wight, I shall bring to bear facta and general 
principles that hare hitherto attracted very little attention. 
In my papers on the Physical Geography of the Old Red 
Sandstone sea of the Central District of Scotland, and on the 
Terraces in the Valley of the Tay, north of Dunkeld, pub- 
lished in this Journal,* I have described these to some extent; 
but since, in the subject now before us, the points of import- 
ance differ very materially from those then in discussion, it 
will, I think, be better to reiterate some of them, in order to 
bring the essential facta more prominently into view. 

It appears to me that the physical structure, as well as the 
organic remains, of the flnvio-marine tertiaries proves that 
they were formed in an estuary at the mouth of a large tidal 
river. The chief currents that are present in such a case 
now are those due to the rise and fall of the tide, the stream 
of the river itself, and the action of the surface-waves on the 
coasts and shoals. Those caused by the tide are characterized 
by moving up and down the estuary as it rises and falls ; the 
direction of this line of oscillation of the current in different 
parts depending on their configuration. Near the coasts or 
shoals it is nearly parallel to them ; but in intermediate posi- 
tions it coincides with the resultant axis for the locality. 
The river-stream follows much the same laws as the out- 
stream of the tide, and acts as a force to be added to it, and 
subtracted from the in-current due to the rising tide. These 
facta necessarily result from the general laws of hydro- 
dynamics, in the same manner aa the current down a river 
mast, on an average, be parallel to its banks ; and are well 
known to mariners, being constantly alluded to in " sailing 
directions " for their use. Some of them are also moat com- 
pletely borne out by the actual observations of Captain 
Beechey, as published in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1848 and 1851 ; and I would particularly call attention to the 
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directions of the c.imnt. in the Bristol aannel, aa given in 
the maps accompanying the latter paper. In ^^^ "V,f 
rest I refer to the excellent and most instructive cha t of 
England and Holland by Nome, particularly to the mouth of 
the Thames; where, however, the arrows mdicateonly he 
current of the rising tide. Now, if the organ, c remains m he 
fluYio-marine tertiaries of the Isle of Wight indicate that the 
deposits were formed at the mouth of a great nver commim^ 
catine with the sea. if it was affected with tides, it appears to 
me to he only strict induction to conclude that the same laws 
would apply to the currents present in it. 

Waves caused by the action of the wind on the surface of 
water .reduce, as they pass onward, a '^-"«°* """"^J^tbe 
line of their adFa^«fl under their crest, and in the opposite, in 
the intermediate hollow. The extent of this motion, and its 
velocity, depend on the height and length of the waves, and 
the depth of the water. If this be (fSJisiderable,_ <=o°'P'^J^^ 
with the dimensions of the waves, there is nS^ 
importance at the bottom ; hut if they advance f 
shallow, as, for instance, to a coast or a shoal, the m\ 
along the bottom becomes considerable. It is then an^ 
lating current, moving forwards and backwards in the linS 
their advance, and perpendicular to their ridges, as extending 
on the surface of the water. Even if the line of motion of a 
system of waves be parallel to the shore at some distance 
from it in deep water, yet, when approaching a shelving coast 
or shoal, their ridges curve to it in such a manner that, when 
the depth becomes such that the velocity of the currents they 
produce at the bottom is sufficient to move the deposits, the 
direction of the line of oscillation is inclined at a considerable 
angle to that of the coast. Hence, if the same effective 
amount of waves comes from all quarters, the mean direction 
of this line would be perpendicular to the shore, and the range 
of variation would be about a right angle ; whereas, if that 
was not the case, this mean line would be inclined from the 
perpendicular towards the side from which the greatest amount 
of waves proceeded. As before mentioned, the direction of 
tidal oscillation, some short way from the coast or shoal, would 
be parallel to it, and hence, that due to the stranding waves 
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wonld be nearly perpendicular to that of the rise and fall of 
the tide. This fact enables ua to ascertain the existence and 
form of the coasts and shoals in the ancient seas, in the same 
manner as breaking waves serve to point them out to the 
navigator of those of the present period. 

These conclusions are derived from the general and well- 
known phenomena of wave motion,' and from my own obser- 
vations at various places on our coasts, which may he so 
easily made, that any one may readily repeat them, and con- 
vince himself of their truth. 

When deposits are formed under the influence of a current, 
the character of the resulting structure depends on its velocity 
and depth, on the nature of the deposit, and the rate of depo- 
sition, which are so connected together that, I feel persuaded, 
on more extended inquiry, it will be found possible to ascertain 
their approximate value by examining the rocks. So much, 
however, remains to be learned by experiments, that I shall 
not now attempt to do more than indicate in what way the 
direction and character of the current can be determined, be- 
cause that is all that is required for the auhjeet in hand. 

The direction of ripple-marks cleavly shows that of the 
current which produced them ; for they trend perpendicular 
to its movement, in the same manner as the waves of the sur- 
face of water do with respect to the wind. The current often 
washes forward material, which is deposited in small beds on 
that slope of the ripple opposite to that from which it flows. 
This will be better understood from fig. 1, which is an ideal eec- 

Fig. 1. 

f e d c b a 



tion perpendicular to the trending of a system of ripples, to show 
the gradual passage from " level beds " at a to gentle curved 
"ripples" at J, becoming created at c, and so sharp at d, 
that the upper part would be washed off to where there is a 
dotted line, carried forward in the line of the current, and 
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tlirown down as a Bmall bed a,t (e), on tke Bide towards which 
the current flowa. Fresh material being washed up from the 
exposed aide of the ripple, carried forwards and deposited on 
the protected side, such a strncture as at (f) is produced, 
which I call "ripple-drift." If no permanent deposit was 
being formed, merely matter drifted onwards, no more mate- 
rial would be added to the protected than would be afterwards 
washed up from the exposed side ; therefore systems of such 
ripple-drifts would simply advance, and leare nothing behind 
them. If, howCFor, an actual deposit was being formed, so 
that more material was added to each ripple than was after- 
wards washed up again, the lower portion of each would be 
left behind, and covered up by the next advancing over it. 
Provided that the accumulation took place at a uniform rate, 
thin beds, like those shown in fig. 2, would be left hehind, 

Fig. 2. 




baring stratula,* as shown in the figure ; whereas, if there was 
a fluctuation in the rate of deposition, the thickness of these 
bands would vary accordingly. By this means, then, there 
are produced bands of obliiiue-bedded stratula, each of which 
does not coincide with the true horizontal plane of stratifi- 
cation, but ia inclined to it at an angle, aba. Since the 
thickness of each of these bands is necessarily the amount of 
material accumulated during the interval required for each 
ripple to advance through a space equal to its own length, it 
ia obvious that, when the laws of the rate of this advance have 
been accurately ascertained, the rate at which the deposit 
was accumulated will also be known. Of course, if the sur- 
face of the ripples can be seen in any rock, the direction of 
the current can be ascertained at once ; but, as is often the 

* I moet willingly adopt this term, first proposed by Dc la CoadBDilnG in liis 
paper la the Quu't. Journ. GeoL Soc, vol. ii, p. ST3. 
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case, if it cannot, thia may be learned by taking the 
dip of their stratula, which, owing to the tendency 
Bmall delta-like accumulations, frequently varies conaiderably- 
I have now before me in my cabinet specimens showing moat 
perfectly all these peculiarities of structure, as well as most 
of the others described in this paper. 

In some cases, when the current is not of such a character 
as to produce ripples, and yet is strong enough to drift mate- 
rial along the bottom, there is produced on the surface of the 
beds a peculiar banding and graining in the line of ita move- 
ment. This is seen to ao great perfection in some thin-bedded 
flags, as to show the direction of the current in a most satis- 
factory manner ; but it is not easily recognised in such rocks 
as those in the district under consideration, , 

The direction of the current can also be most satisfactorily 
ascertained from that peculiarity of stratification which has 
usually been called "false-bedding." A single bed of this is 
shown in fig, 3. 



27b ^^^ 

ie mean ^^H 

to form ^^ 



W 



Fig, 3. 



Since this kind of structure is due to material being drifted 
along on the bottom, where the velocity of the current is suffi- 
cient to move it forwards, until it arrives at a place where 
the depth becomes so much more that this velocity is so re- 
duced that it can move it no farther, I have proposed for it 
the term rfri/i-bedding, in contradistinction to true hori- 
zontal stratification, formed by simple deposition without 
such drifting, and to ripple -drifting, where the structure has 
been modified by the formation of ripples. I object to the 
term /a?3^- bedding; because it would be quite as applicable to 
the bands of ripple-drift (and in such cases it is not false), 
and would restrict it to certain cases of unconformable junc- 
tion of the layers of beds, neither due to true drift-bedding or 
ripple- drifting, but which may be truly said to have false 
stratification. These various structures are entirely distinct, 
and should most certainly be known by different names. 
Though drift-bedding is usually in larger beds — I have seen 
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some upwards of 25 feet thick ; yet in many cases their 
eize is no greater than that of banda of ripple-drift ; but then 
they are essentially distinguished by the facts, that each bed 
of drifl^bedding is parallel to the true plane of stratification, is 
independent of any other, and may exist alone, as fig. 3 ; 
whereas, in ripple-drift, each is inclined to it at an angle, as 
« 6 c, fig. 2, andean only occur grouped with others. The 
well known ripple-markB are those particular cases of ripple- 
drift where circumstances have so occurred that the rippled 
surfaces are preserved. In very many rocks this is an excep- 
tion; and they have only so influenced the structure as to give 
rise to what would commonly he called smalt false-bedding, or 
oblique lamination. My ripple-drift, therefore, includes 
most cases of ripple-marks, and much more besides ; in fact, 
all structures due to their action, whether their perfect upper 
surfaces are preserved or no. 

In order to illustrate the production of drift-bedding, I have 
constructed a working model, which I exhibited and described 
at the late meeting of the British Association at Cheltenham. 
In it the action of the current ia represented by a kind of 
coarse screw, which carries forward from a receptacle a mix- 
ture of fine, black, specular iron-sand or emery, with about 
four times its bulk of coarser white quarts sand, as if it was 
drifted along the bottom of water by a current ; for instance, 
from a to 6 of fig. 3. Arriving at the point when it can 
escape from the action of the screw, like when the current 
can carry it no farther, as at h, it is thrown down on a slope, 
at the angle of rest, aa at ft, c. By turning the screw alter- 
nately, qiiickly and slowly, the heavy fine black and light 
coarser white sand become sorted, and form distinct stratula, 
visible through the glass front, just such as are produced by 
fluctuations in the velocity of the current ; whereas, if it ia 
turned round at a uniform rate, no such distinct thin stra- 
tula are formed ; the only sorting being the accumulation of 
the fine particles at the top, and the coarser at the bottom, 
precisely as is invariably found to be the case in natural drift 
bedding. When due allowance is made for the smaller value 
of the angle bed, produced by subsequent changes that have 
sometimes taken place in the material, so as to cause it to 
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occupy less space, or for its original smaller size, that occurs 
where drift-bedding is tending to pass into the horizontal- 
grained structure already alluded to, it ia found, not only 
that the general appearances thus artificially generated are 
precisely like those found in the natural rocks, but all the 
minute details so entirely correspond, that the manner in 
which drift-bedding has been produced can admit of no doubt 
whatever, nor that we may confidently rely on it for deter- 
mining the direction of the currents, as will, I am sure, be 
admitted by all who have seen the model in action. Such 
are now made by, and may be procured of, Messrs Chadbura 
Brothers, opticians, Sheffield. 

As will at once appear from what I have said, the direction 
from which the current came is opposite to that to which the 
stratula dip, allowance of course being made for any disturb- 
ances that may have subsequently occurred. This, as well 
as that of the ripple-drift, is often easily determined and mea- 
sured in ancient deposits, and thus the exact point from which 
the current came is known. Modem cases would lead us to 
expect that there would be considerable variation in different 
parts of a bed in the same locality, though formed under the 
same general conditions. This is what is found to occur ia 
older rocks ; but then, by ascertaining the directions in various 
parts, and taking their mean, the average is known, which is 
the fact required- For these structures, due to the action of 
currents, I propose the general term, " current-atructui-es ;" 
and have adopted the following symbols to represent them, 
which are of very great use in describing the characters of 
rocks. I have chosen them from such types in common use 
as do actually somewhat resemble each particular kind, so as 
to be more easily remembered. 

K For " Icvel-bedcted," (a clash) . . . . — 

^^ For " ripple-drifted," (■ aection) . ■ . zfn 

For " drift-bedded," (ajmbol for angle) Z. 

By using these symbols the character of a bed of rock is 
easily expressed, by writing them in the order in which the 
amount of each kind of structure exists in it. 

All these various current structures may often be most con- 
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veniently studied in progress in clear rivers; and in wet 
weather in the streams ranning by the side of conntry roads, 
that are mended with sandy matenal ; and when these are 
dried up, the most instructive examples of all of them may be 
observed, and their intimate structure ascertained, by cutting 
into them. In those actually in progress, the relation between 
the configuration of the channel, the current, and the struc- 
tures produced by it, may be readily seen ; and, when dried up, 
we may see that the current-structures clearly show the direc- 
tion of the previous current, and that, if the confining banks 
were to be removed, they would also indicate their general 
direction in the most satisfactory manner. We may likewise 
readily observe the fact, that when sand is thus drifted along, 
in cases where we can see it, one or other of the structures is 
invariably produced ; and that thus, by one or other, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, the direction of the cur- 
rent could be ascertained ; and when we cannot inspect it, it 
is only reasonable to conclude that the same causes produce 
the like effects. Now, in ancient deposits, we have clear proof 
that the material of which they are composed must have been 
transported by some current ; and when we examine the rock, 
we find these structures in all their detail ; and hence I think 
the conclusion necessarily follows, that from them its direc- 
tion can be satisfactorily determined. I need scarcely re- 
mark, that the facts I have bo far referred to occur where 
material is drifted along the bottom, and not where fine mud 
is first held in suspension in water, and then subsides through 
it by mere gravitation. The rate at which this takes place 
would prevent any but very fine grains being transported far 
by that means by water of no great depth. Many of the strata 
in the district under consideration appear to have been thus 
formed, when the cun-ents were not such as could drift for- 
wards the coarser particles of sand ; but the coarser grained 
have the current- structures, as if accumulated by the drifting 
of material along the bottom, and it ia to thesOr as showing 
the directions of the currents, that laj remarks will be con- 
fined in this paper. 

If the current be simple, and move only in one direction, 
though there may be a considerable range of variation, yet 
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the current-etructurea will stow that it was only from one 
side ; whereas, if it be oscillating, as due to the rise and fall 
of the tide, or to the action of stranding wayes, it will bo 
found that they indicate a movement forwards and backwards 
along a particular mean line. The character of the structure 
in this case will be seen from fig. 4 — 

Fig. 4. 
From Msgnnisn Limeitoua Dear TickhUl. ScaJe ,\ nut. size. 




where the arrows show from which side the current came 
for each bed ; hut if there had not been any such oscilla- 
tion of tbe current, the stratula would have dipped to one 
side in every part, in the manner shown in fig. 5, The 
same facts are also seen with respect to ripple-drift; there 
being in one case bands of such a structure as to indicate a sim- 
ple current from one side, like fig. 2, and in the other alterna- 
tions of those, showing it to have been first from one side and 
then from the opposite. By examining what occurs in simple 
currents, like those of rivers, it is easy to see that the material 
is deposited only on ono side of the ripples ; whereas, in oscil- 
lating, like those of waves, it is seen to be deposited first on 
one side and then on the other, and thus gives rise to ripples 
of a peculiar kind, having portions with stratula dipping in 
opposite directions, as may be seen by cutting into such on 
a beach, and as are so often met with in older deposits ; and I 
think there cannot be the slightest doubt that the same must 
occur when cirumstancea are such that drift-bedding, like fig, 
4, is produced by oscillating currents. It does not, indeed, 
necessarily follow, or is it at all likely, that each set of oppo- 
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site Btratala was due to a smgle wave or tide ; bat the most 
probable coDclusion is, that each bed was produced during a 
much longer interv^al, when the oscillating currents caused a 
preponderance of action in one or other direction, in accord- 
ance with what I describe farther on, when treating on tem- 
porary deposition. That drift-bedding or ripple-drifting, with 
the Btratula in different parts dipping alternately in opposite 
directions, does really prove that the currents were oscillating, 
in my opinion admits of no doubt, and cannot he explained 
in any other manner, on strict experimental and general me- 
chanical principles. On the contrary, such a structure as 
that shown in fig. 5 indicates as conclusively that none but 
simple currents, moving only in one direction, were instru- 
mental in producing it, though, of course, it is possible that 
occasionally some, too gentle to move the deposits, might flow 
in an opposite direction. It may be well here to remark, that 
the delta-like form in which drift-bedding and ripple- drifting 
are often accumulated, may cause an apparent indication of 
oscillation where such is not really the case, if the section be 
cut in particular directions, and care he not used in examin- 
ing them ; in the same manner as we might be led to conclude 
that a rock dips in a very different direction to what it ac- 
tually does, 

The Magnesian Limestone, in the south of Yorkshire, has 
furnished me with a most excellent example of oscillating cur- 
rents. Those due to the tide are extremely regular over a 
space of twenty-five miles in a direction across the currents 
which I have explored very thoroughly ; and In no place out 
of several hundred localities are there any simple currents 
without oscillation. The upper bed of the Millstone Grit in 
South Yorkshire and North Derbyshire is, on the contrary, a 
good illustration of a simple current very uniform over a 
similar space, without any merely simple oscillation, as if it 
had been such a wind-drift current as is described in my 
paper on the Physical Geography of the Old Red Sandstone Sea 
of the Central Distriotof Scotland.* Indeed, the carboniferous 
I and Permian rocks of this district afford most excellent oppor- 

^^^ * Edinburgh Fhitoaophical Journnl, Tol. iiE., p. US, Jan. 18G6. ^^H 
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tunities for tMa study ; and when, in roaming over my nfttive 
hilla, I Bee such thousands of most excellent examples of all 
the structures I have described, both in the act of being 
formed in the modem streams and rivers, and aa existing in 
tho older rocks, I am utterly amazed that scarcely any one 
but myself should have entered on this field of inquiry, and 
can only account for it by supposing that geologists have 
generally been too intent in studying the organic remains to 
pay attention to the no less important physical structures of 
the rocks. That these will, however, on careful examination, 
yield very valuable and instructive facts is my most firm 
belief. 

It is best to ascertain the direction and relative amount 
from each side in oscillating currents ; because the facts of 
not being equal or opposite are of much importance in decid- 
ing several points of great interest. In order to represent the 
oscillation of currents, I use the mathematical symbol for 
" varies as," viz,, cc , which appears to me extremely well 
suited for the purpose. If, then, there was oscillation from 
north to south, and south to north, I express it thus — N. a S.; 
which is to be read, " north oscillating with south." If the 
number of observations from each side he written, their rela- 
tive amounts are also seen. For instance, if the oscillation 
was from N. 20° W, to S. 30" E., with 20 observations from 
one, and 10 from the other, I represent it thus— N. 20" W., 20 
oba. ct S. 30" E., 10 ohs. 

I trust that I have now explained these general princi- 
ples sufficiently for the purpose more immediately before 
us. My main argument may be summed up as follows: — The 
examination of modern seas, estuaries, and rivers, shows that 
there is a distinct relation between their physical geography 
and the currents present in them ; currents so impress them- 
selves on the deposits formed under their influence that their 
characters can be ascertained from those formed in the ancient 
periods : therefore their physical geography can be inferred 
within certain limits. 

It is most important that a clear distinction should be made 
between the temporary deposition and the perTnanent accu- 
mulation of deposits. If the.bottom of the water on a sandy 

NEW SERIES. VOL. V. ?J0. II. APRIL 1851- 1 
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ooAst on whicli wares are breabicg be examined, where the 
depth is Bucb that it may be Been throngh the clear iTater, 
and the wares act on the deposits, the eand may be seen to 
be carried over the ripples towards the shore as the crest of 
each ware passes, and bock from it as each hoUow moves 
over it. In this manner the sand is, for the short time, often 
deposited with considerable velocity, but is only moved bacb- 
wuds and forwards. If the sea be not rough, the peculiar 
properties of low long waves advancing to shallow water 
cause the sand to be drifted more to than from the coast ; and 
hence, for the time, there is a temporary a«cnmiilation. If, 
however, there be a rough sea, with large, high waves, capable 
of raoring the deposits at a greater depth, and more er^ual in 
their action to and from the coast, the material thus accamn- 
lated is carried farther out from it, to be again brought in 
during another calm period. In both these cases there can- 
not, I think, be any doubt that the ultimate structure of the 
sand would show the action of an oscillating current, and 
would also indicate, in many cases, a rapid deposition ; and yet 
there might be no permanent addition to the material, and no 
permanent accumulation during an indeSidtely long period. 
But if a change in depth, by subsidence, or some other altera- 
tion in physical geography, should occur, so that material 
might be deposited quite out of the influence of the subsequent 
action of the currents, there might be a permanent accumula- 
tion of strata ; and since such would, in all probability, have 
been formed during some extraordinary storm, when the 
waves acted at an unusual depth, their structure might indi- 
cate a rapid deposition, whilst there might hare been a very 
alow permanent accumulation, which would perhaps include 
an indefinitely long period, where no such permanent accumu- 
lation took place. Though we cannot readily examine what 
goes on in deep water out of the influence of surface waves, yet 
it appears to me only reasonable to conclude that the same 
kind of facts occur with respect to tidal currents, whose velo- 
city has been ascertained by observation to be often such as 
would produce the various current structures. Indeed, it is 
well known, and is frequently mentioned in " sailing direc- 
tions," that the chief changes in the form and position of 
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shoals, and the depth of the water, are due to extraordinary 
high tides, produced during storms hy the comhined action of 
the wind and ordinary tide. We may therefore, I think, 
conclude, that when any permanent accumulation takes place, 
it will often indicate an unusual rate of deposition of mate- 
rial, which it may have taken ages to accumulate in aome 
situation from which it was removed, and permanently fixed 
in another locality during some storm. When thus, how- 
ever, permanently preserved from subsequent changes, I think 
it ia only legitimate induction to suppose that its ultimate 
structure would indicate the direction and nature of the cur- 
rents present during its deposition, whether they be simple or 
oscillating, or of such characters as to give rise to one or 
other of the current structures already described, according 
to the circumBtanecs of the case. 

In inquiriea like the present, it is necessary to take into 
account the unequal amount of winds from different quarters 
of the compass. In this part of the world the resultant mean 
is nearly W.S.W., and the violent gales are far more common 
from the west side of north and south than from the east." 
The size of waves produced by the action of the wind, as is 
well known, depends on ita strength, and on the time and dis- 
tance that it has acted on the water. If, then, a place in a sea 
be so situated that the distance to the coast on the east was 
equal to that to the west, the stronger and more general west 
winds would cause the largest and most prevalent waves in 
that locality to be those due to the western winda, which, of 
course, would move in the aame direction. But if the distance 
to the east coast was very much greater than to the west, the 
less violent eastern winds, blowing over a greater expanse of 
water, would give rise to larger and more effective waves than 
the stronger western, acting over a less space. These facta 
may easily be observed by any one on the eastern coast of 
£ngland, and are constantly taken into account by mariners ; 
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•onport und Greenwich in the British Asaociation Boport for 1844, p. 211 
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JohnEtoDS Pbj'BicBl Atlas, first edition. Meteorology, Map No. 2 
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Rjid they are of great importance in the subject under cool 
deration. 

Aa before remarked, the organic remaing in the upper Ter- 
tiaries of the Isle of Wight, clearly indicate that they were 
deposited in an estuary at the mouth of a great river. In such 
& case, judging from what occurs now, we should expect to find 
shoals with deeper tidal channels between them ; for instance, 
like those shown by a chart of the mouth of the Thames. 
The action of the tide causes such shoala to be elongated in 
the line of the axis, and to run more or less closely in the di- 
rections of the currents. In studying, then, an ancient estu- 
ary, the chief points to bo determined are, — what was the line 
of its axis, which way it opened into the sea, and the position 
of the shoals, In this communication I shall confine myself 
almost entirely to the application of the physical principles I 
have described, and must refer to well-known publications for 
the general geological structure. On the accompanying map 
tPlate rV.), the directions of the currents in the various lo- 
calities are shown by the arrows, and the relative amount from 
each side by their length. An inspection of it, I think, at once 
shows that the axis of the estuary in this locality ran from 
near W. by N. to E. by S., and that there was a considerable 
ehoal in the part included in the dotted line ; as proved by the 
currents there being perpendicular to the axis, in accordance 
with the principles already described. This, I think, com- 
pletely explains why the sections at Alum Hay and White- 
cliff Bay differ so much from one another ; for one is through 
a shoal, and the other through deposits formed in a deeper tidal 
channel. 

It will now, perhaps, be best to describe some of the facts at 
each part, and to give the actual means, which are represented 
on the map by arrows. All the bearings are to true north. 
Commencing in Whiteeliff Bay, and referring to the admirable 
sections of Prestwich (Quarterly Journal of Geological Society, 
vol. ii., Plate ix)., I was unable to detect any evidence of cur- 
rents in the lowest part till coming to the upper portion of the 
" Bognor Beds." Passing upwards, there are alternations of 
beds showing current structures with others that do not. How- 
', the verticality of the strata renders it impossible to as- 
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certain their direction with great accuracy ; but, so far aa I 
could determine, they were, in the marine beds, on an average, 
N. 37° E., cr. S. 37° W., in some cases more from N.E,, and in 
others S.W., but on the whole more fromN.E. These are shown 
on the map by the arrows numbered (1) ; and the others, de- 
scribed below, will be numbered to correspond in the same 



(2,) When we come to the horizontal and more fluviatile beds, 
the directions can be ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 
They were N. 64° E., 47 oba., ot S. 60" W., 13 obs., being the 
means of the means for the various beds, which do not vary 
much. These results do not differ materially from those in 
the lower beds ; so that I think we are warranted to conclude 
that the general line of oscillation was so similar for the whole 
period as to prove that no coast or shoal was formed. 

(3.) In the limestone, on the coast north of St Helen's, we 
have N. 83° W., 15 obs., or S. 72° E., 11 obs. ; whilst in a small 
bed of sandstone I found indications of a shoal, but not saffi- 
eient to determine the directions with accuracy. 

(4.) In the quarries at Binsted, S. 50" E., 15 obs., a N. 42° 
W., 15 obs. The tidal action here was much the most strongly 
marked in the lower, more quartzoae, sandy portion. 

(5.) East of Cowos, S. 74" E., 7 obs., «: N. 72" W., 4 obs. 

(6.) Hampstead Hill, S. 73° E., 3 obs., a N. 60° W., 3 oba. ; 
but the currents here were generally very feeble, and there is 
seldom evidence of any. 

(7.) Near Lymington, S. 70" W., 15 obs., a N. 73" E., 14 
obs. 

(8.) In the beds above the Barton Clay, near Hordle, N. 63" 
W., 36 oba., oc S. 56" B , 29 obs,, being the means of the means 
of the various beda, which do not differ much from each other. 

(9.) I could not make out any current structures in the 
Barton Clay, but below it, near Muddiford, N. 76° E., 13 obs,: 
oc S. 74° W., 5 obs. 

These various means, as will be seen from the map, do not 
differ from one general direction more than would be likely 
to occur from the interference of shoals and other causes ; and, 
of course, allowance must be made for slight errors of obser- 
vation ; because it is not always possible to see so many good 
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cases of current structures, as to give a perfectly correct mean. 
I think it cannot be doubted that the whole of those I have 
given arc axial oscillations. The means of the means of those 
in the fluvio-marine deposits, viz. — Noa- 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, 
are S. 77' E., 126 oba., oc N. 78' W., 101 obs. These may be 
relied on as sufficiently exact ; but the direction of the cur- 
rents at the period of the loivcr, more purely marine, deposits 
can be deterraiued in so few instances, and then not in a sa- 
tisfactory manner, so that it cannot be known nearly so well 
as could be wished. However, so far as I could ascertain, it 
was N. 68° K, at S. 56° W. ; certainly most frem the former. 
This, then, is not exactly parallel to the other, but i&t^aecta it 
at an angle of 40°; being more to the S.W, than the othe^ Al- 
though I cannot rely on it fully, yet, since the same facts\ are 
indicated at each locality, and there are several other reasons 
that tend to confirm it, I think it will be beat to conclude, provi- 
sionally, that the line of axis of the marines was not exactl; 
the same as that of the fluvio-marines, 

In the "mottled clays" in Alum Bay, as was the case at 
WhiteclifT Bay, I could find no current- structures ; nor till 
coming to the centre of the " Bognur Beds." There I saw 
evidence of a current from near east, which would agree well 
enough with the general axial direction. Passing upwards to 
the "lower division of the London Clay" of Prestwicb'a sec- 
tion, in the beautiful striped sands and clays, it is difficult to 
tell the directions accurately on account of the verticality of 
the strata ; but I concluded that they were somewhere about 
S. 18" E., oc N. XS'' W., in nearly equal proportions. In the 
more horizontal " Headon Hill Sands" the directions can be 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy, and I there found them to 
be S. 28° E., 13 obs., ^ N. 32° W., 12 obs. (No. 10 of the map), 
or closely the same as in the beds below. Those directions 
are inclined at 89" to the line of the axis for the marines, as 
given above, or almost exactly perpendicular. This, then, ap- 
pears clearly to indicate, in accordance with the principles al- 
ready described, that the currents were those due to wind- 
waves stranding on a shoal or coast. I therefore conclude 
that there was a ahoal here, running in the line of the axis, as 
shown by the broken line on the map. 
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(11.) The means of the means in the various beda of the 
fluvio-marines of Headon Hill to Sconce Point, are S. 22° W., 
65 obs., a N. 18° E., 41 oba. 

(12.) In the limestone near Calboume, S. 2° W. 25 obs., and 
N. 2° E., 14 obs. 

These, it will be seen, are nearly perpendicular to the axial 
line. The means of both, (viz., of 11 and 12) are S. 12° W., 
90 obs., oc N. 10" E., 55 obs., which are inclined at 89" to the 
axial line of the fluvio-marines, or almost exactly perpendicu- 
lar. This would agree with the supposition that there waa 
still a shoal, but that its direction was not exactly the same 
as at the period of the marines, but had changed to that of the 
fluvio-marine axis, as shown by the dotted line on the map. 
If such waa the case, and when there were no high winds to 
produce waves of material size, if there was a general axial 
current due to a river, we might expect to find indications of 
it, even on part of the shoal. Such, indeed, is the fact ; for I 
found cases where there were beds or stray bands showing 
such a current, and giving a mean of N. 70" W., from 10 obfl., 
or within 10" of the axis, which is as near as could be expect- 
ed from the nature of the case. This is shown by the small 
arrow at (11) of the map. 

It appears to me, therefore, that, in the part now constitut- 
ing the western end of the Isle of Wight there was either a 
coast or shoal. So far as the directions of oscillation are con- 
cerned, either supposition would agree with the facts; but 
there are reasons for supposing it was a shoal. Unfortu- 
nately, there now remain no Tertiary deposits on its south 
side, BO that this could be decided by an examination round 
it (in the manner I have been able to do in the case of the 
Magnesian Limestone in South Yorkshire) ; but it appears to 
be a decided fact, that on the whole there was very consider- 
ably more material carried from the south than from the 
north, as though the effects of the oscillating currents had 
been greater from the south side. This would agree perfectly 
with what would occur if the waves came from the south ; be- 
cause mathematical investigations,* and my own observations, 

* Sea Professor Stokea" paper in C'ani. Phil. Trans., vol. viil. p. 446. 
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show that there is a cousiderably greater effective force iu the 

line of a wave's movement under its creat, than backwards 
telow the depression. Besides this, if the line of the shoal at 
the period of the lower marines was as I have given above, 
the deposits at WhiteclifFBay and Barton would be on oppo- 
site sides of it, and hence there could scarcely have been a 
genuine coast-line. It is these considerations that lead me 
to infer that it was a shoal, east up by the action of waves, 
proceeding chiefly from the south ; and, since the currents in 
the lowest part of the marines are axial, it should appear 
that the period of its first production was during the " lower 
division of the London Clay" of Prestwick's section, or juat 
where the difference between the strata here and at Whitecliff 
Bay becomes so remarkably apparent, and it continues up- 
wards to the upper part of that division. In the "upper 
division of the Loudon Clay " I could find no indication of a 
current, and the inference I draw is, taat the depth was then 
too great for the waves to move the deposits at the bottom ; 
but when we come to the " Headon Hill Sauds," it was bo 
diminished that the same shoal-action is again met with. 

As stated above, the probable line of the axis for the rise 
and fall of the tide in the lower marines is from E.N.E. to 
W.S.W. The number of observations, and the extent of the 
district I have examined, are not sufficient to enable me to 
pronounce for certain ; but the facts, so far as they go, dis- 
tinctly point to the conclusion, that the sea communicated 
with the main ocean of the period on the east side ; for this 
would account for the excess of force being from that. Be- 
Bidea this, if it had opened to the west, the great excess of 
storm surface-waves from that side, produced by the prevail- 
ing "W.S.W. winds, would have caused the line of shoal oscil- 
lation to have inolined considerably towards it; whereas the 
evidence is that, if anything, the contrary was the fact. 
These suppositious would agree very well with the great ex- 
tension of the deposits of this period over central and 
southern Europe, right iuto Asia. 

Now, I think one cannot fail to be struck with the remark- 
able parallelism between this line of tidal oscillation and that 
of the elevation of the older rocks from Bath to Cambridge, 
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which is almost exactly parallel to it ; as though the coast to 
the north-west that determined the line of movement of the 
tide was related to that direction of elevation. It also dis- 
tinctly points to the fact of the Wealden elevation not having 
then occurred, in accordance with what ia proved by other 
phenomena. In the same manner, the lino of asis of the 
fluvio-marines is very similar to that of those repeated move- 
ments that have effected the south coast of England, running 
from a little north of west to south of east, viz. : — 

In Devonshire, after the Carboniferous, and 1 

before the Permian period, . . J 

In Doraetshire, after the Oolitic, and before 1 

the Cretaceous period, . . . j 

In the Isle of Wight and Wealden district, 1 

after the Tertiary period, . . J 

Asis of the Buvio-marine Tertitiriea, as de- 1 

duced above, after the Chalk, but before !■ S. 78" E. 

theconcluaionof the lowerTertiary period, J 

It should therefore appear, that after the formation of the 
lower marine Tertiaries a gradual movement took place, in a 
direction similar to what has thus repeatedly occurred in this 
part of England, so as to cut off the eea to the sooth, give rise 
to a new line of axis, and determine the existence of the estu- 
ary of the fluvio-marines by the crossing of the two lines of 
elevation named above, in precisely the same manner as that 
of the Thames of the present period was produced hy the in- 
tersection of the first named line of elevation with that of the 
Wealden district. That this elevation and change of line of 
axis during the lower Tertiary period were gradual, is, I think, 
indicated by the absence of any decided break in the strata, 
and by the fact that the beds intermediate between the two 
portions give an intermediate line of oscillation. I think the 
evidence leads to the conclusion, that the shore thus produced 
was considerably south of the Isle of Wight ; but perhaps 
some change occurred also north of it ; and indeed, though 
the facta do not prove it, yet they in many respects render it 
probable that the line of elevation of the Wealden was par- 
tially developed at the same time. (See figs. 6 and 7.) 
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These coiiclusions would agree with the supposition that the 
river came from the west, and of this I think there is good phy- 
sical proof. In the more purely fluviatile deposits at the west- 
ern part of the Isle of Wight and in Hampshire, the amount of 
action from the west side is to that from the east, on an ave- 
rage as 3:2; and the axial currents over the shoal in the Isle 
of Wight are, so far as I saw, all from the west, as if the 
river came from that side. Moreover, the fact of the surface- 
wave oscillations on the shoal being so nearly perpendicular 
to the axial tidal currents, could not, I think, he accounted for 
more satisfactorily than by supposing that there was land to the 
south and west to protect the water, so that the more violent 
gales from that side should blow over such a smaller surface 
of sea, that the waves in the district under consideration 
should not be so great as those produced by the less violent 
easterly winds blowing over a larger expanse of water. On 
the whole, then, I think, it may be concluded that the river 
came from the west ; and though I have wished to throw the 
purely physical data into the front of the battle, does not the 
distribution of the organic remains agree equally well with 
this supposition ^ 

It will now, perhaps, be well to consider some of the facta con- 
nected with the actions present during the period of the fluvio- 
marines. Though I have shown that the oscillation of the cur- 
rents very strongly indicates tidal action, yet it must not be 
thonghtthatit was present all along in any considerable amount. 
In fact, the evidence is, that in many cases it was nearly, if 
not entirely, absent ; for very often the strata furnish no in- 
dication of any current of importance. It is an extremely 
common fact to find at the mouth of a large tidal river more 
or less of a bar, formed by the interfering action of the river 
and tide. This would, of course, to a certain extent, keep out 
the sea-water, and impede the tidal action in ordinary cases, so 
that the water above it might generally be more or less fresh, 
and not subject to currents of material velocity. However, in 
unusual storms from seawards, an extraordinary rise of tide 
might occur.and produce suchcurrents as would wash up deposits 
formed under more fluviatile conditions, and generate current 
structures related to the axial line. We might also expect 
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that, in the progress of changes occurring over a long period, 
the configuration of the estuary would vary in such a manner 
as to cause the extent of tidal action to differ very materially. 
The physical structure of the fluvio-marine deposits under 
consideration agrees very well with these suppositions, and so, 
I think, do the characters and distribution of the organic re- 
mains. 

If I am right in inferring that there was a shoal as de- 
scribed above, and not a coast line, in the western part of the 
Isle of Wight, it is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the 
dimensions of the estuary, because its southern boundary baa 
been removed. Nevertheless, to explain why the shoal was 
thrown up by waves from the south, I think we must conclude 
that the south coast-line was as far, or farther, from it than 
the north, and, if so, the breadth of the estuary must have 
been at least 15 or 20 miles, or somewhere about the size of 
that of the Thames east of the Isle of Sheppy. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it would appear that the dimensions of the river 
were such aa to keep the water in general more or less fresh ; 
and though there are difficulties in the way of forming an ac- 
curate conclusion, yet I think we cannot but infer that to do 
this a river much larger than any now running in Britain 
would be required. I have already shown that there is evi- 
dence that land existed to the south, west, and north ; and if 
a great river came from the west, I think the inference is, 
that it was of considerable extent, and that its drainage ran 
into the sea through the tertiary estuary of the Isle of Wight, 

These general conclusions will be bet- 
ter understood from the accompanying 
figures, which are only intended as dia- 
grams to illustrate the general condi- 
tions, and are not professed to be more 
than first approximations, for reasons j 
already given. 

Fig. 6 shows the direction of the rise 
aud fall of the tide at the first period, 
before the estuary was formed, the line 
of coast that would give rise to that 
direction, and the Alum Bay shoal- 
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Fig. 7 shows the direction of the es- 
tuary at the period of the flnrio-marine 
strata, with the line of the rise and fall 
of the tide, and the shoal in its altered 
position. The change from the first to 
the latter condition was not sndden, as 
is proved by the directions of the cur- 
rents in the intermediate beds being intermediate, as de- 
scribed above ; bnt yet it does not necessarily follow that 
it was uniformly slow and gradual. These facts, and the ver- 
ticality of the strata in Alum and Whitecliff Bays, render it 
difficult to ascertun the exact period of the change. In the 
vicinity of Barton it appears to have occurred, so that the 
second line of axis was fully established when the strat-a just 
above the Barton Clay were deposited ; whereas in Alum Bay 
thb was not the case until the period of the upper portion of 
die Headon Hill marls and limestones ; as though, like the 
passage from marine to freshwater conditions, the change bad 
progressed from the west towards the east. When completely 
formed, the general mean line of the axis of the estuary does 
not appear to have varied much ; though its configuration may 
nevertheless have changed very materially ; its depth, and the 
position of its bounding coasts, may have undergone great al- 
terations. Indeed, the alternation of beds of different physical 
character, independent of what is learned from the study of 
the organic remains, in my opinion clearly indicates that such 
changes did occur; but these might have been very consider- 
able, and yet the mean line of axis might have remained near- 
ly the same. For instance, in the case of the present estuary 
of the Thames, if, by subsidence or other changes, it was to be 
extended, so as to comprise the whole of the London Tertiary 
basin up to the range of the Chalk, so as to cover the whole of 
the triangle included between Norwich, Hungerford, and Can- 
terbury, we should have a very great change in geography ; 
80 much so as to produce a total alteration in the nature of 
the materials accumulated in many parts of the present estu- 
ary : and yet the mean line of aans would not be materially 
different from what it is now. In the case of that in the Isle of 
Wight, now under consideratioD, it appears to me to be a ques- 
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tlon of examination of facts to decide whether this was so 
The best evidence in this respect that I know is that 
from a comparison of the directions of the currents, as obBerved 
in the various strata seen in the section along the coast from 
Barton to Mitford. Dividing the means into three groups, 
for the lower, middle, and upper beds, we have for the lower, 
N. 68" W., 16 obs., a S. 69° E., 15 ohs. ; middle, N. 68° W^ 
15 obs., a S. 51" E., 10 obs. ; upper, N. 69" W., 13 obs., oc S. 
66" E,, 11 obs.; which agree so closely aa to show that no 
material change in the line of the axis had occurred. There 
is also a similar agreement in the section at Whitecliff, and 
in the highest beds at Hampstead Hill; though the current 
was so gentle that its direction cannot be determined well 
there. 

It appears to be very probable, that over the shoal already 
described the. depth could not have been above a very few 
fathoms, and it might even in part have sometimes consti- 
tuted dry land ; which would account for the greater abun- 
dance of land shells in the limestone of the western part of 
the Isle of Wight. A most careful examination of the distri- 
bution of the organic remains, in connection with the physical 
structure, would indeed he very instructive, but would require 
much time and attention. I have confined myself as much as 
possible to purely physical data ; but at the same time I 
think that the facts deduced from them will agree with many 
of the leading conclusions with respect to the distribution of 
the various organic remains. For instance, the deeper marine 
character of the lowest beds ; the absence of shells in the 
" lower division of the London Clay " of Preatwick's section 
at Alum Bay, and their presence at the same horizon in 
Whitecliff Bay ; and the more marine character of the fossils 
in beds at Whitecliff, which are equivalent to those that are 
almost, or entirely fluviatile north of Alum Bay. However, I 
must leave the detail of this part of the subject to those who 
are far more capable than myself of doing it justice. 

As illustrating some facta of importance in connection with 
the Tertiary deposits, perhaps it would be well to mention 
some of the phenomena I have observed in the Drift-Sand and 
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grarel is Hunpshire, from Lymington to Christchureh. The 
line of tidal oeeiUation was S. 80'' W., 49 obs^ oc N. ST £., 
24 obs. In accordance, then, with the principles already de- 
scribed, this would lead ns to infer that the line of coast that 
directed the currents ran nearly easi and west, and that the 
tide came from the west side. There is no difficulty in seeing 
that this was really the fact ; for the direction of the chalk 
hills to the south in the Isle of Wight is within S"* or 10° of 
being parallel to it, the difference agreeing witii what would 
be produced by action of the line of Ae chalk to the north ; 
and we may consider it almost certain that the tide came from 
the west side. This close agreement between the general 
physical geography indicated by the current structures, and 
that which other facts prove must have been the case, tends, 
I think, to inspire us with considerable confidence in apply- 
ing the same general principles to determine that of earlier 
periods. 



On Hydractinia Echinata. By T. Stbethill Wright, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. * 

Explanation of Plates. 
Plate V. 
Fig. 1. Diagram showing the various polypoid forms observed on the (female) 
polypary — a, spiral polyp — h, reproductive polyp — c, alimentary 
polyp — d, sessile ovary — e, tentacular polyp. 

2. Solid grooved papilla of coral] um. 

3. Hollow papilla of corallum. 

4. Ideal section of the extremity of one of the propagative stolons — a, 

" coUetoderm" — b, corallum — c, ectoderm — d, endoderm. 
6. Spermatic capsule of reproductive polyp of male polypary — a, ecto- 
derm — 6, muscular coat — c, endoderm — d, gelatinous plasma, in 
which spermatozoa are developed. 

6. Ovarian capsule of reproductive polyp of female polypary — a, ectoderm 

— 6, muscular coat — c, endoderm — d, ova. 

7. Fecundated ovum segmented by yelk cleavage. 

8. Larva studded with motionless " palpocils." 

9. Young i)olypary and polyp. 

10. Spiral polyps covered with large thread-cells. 

11. Large and small thread-cells. 

* Communicated to the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, Nov. 26, 1856. 
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Plate VI. 

F{g. 12. YoDn^poIJpBrjattncbed to eide of tauli, gbo wing tabular 



the endodcriT 
13. DiagTHm et 
polyps b 



lira! poljpB a, aod tentaculiir 



1. In rock pools left exposed by the retiring tide on the 
shores of the Frith of Forth, numerous Paguri, or hermit crabs 
are found, inhabiting old turbinate shells, formerly occupied 
by varioua speciea of Buccinum and Fuaus. The rough and 
worn surfaces of these shells also form convenient homes for 
a great variety of animale, and frequently aiford a strange 
scene of thronged and busy life. In the spring they present 
the naturalist with a rich field for observation. He will find 
the fixed and blind Balani, hidden in their mailed armour, 
winnowing the water with their fan-like cirri, and vomiting forth 
swarms of bright-eyed and actively swimming larvie. There 
tho Spio incessantly tosses about her long arms ; the Serpula 
expands its many-coloured branchial plumes ; Lepralia and 
other Polyzoa display their vase-like crowns of ciliated tenta- 
cles; and forests of Zoothamnium (an arborescent vorticella 
resembling a miniature sea-fan) extend their branches and 
wheel-bearing heads, or quickly coil up their writhing stalks 
in a compact ball at the approach of danger. All these, and 
many other forms of life, hurried through the water on the 
house of the scrambling crab, doubtless profit by the constant 
renewal of the vital element, and partake of the good fare 
enjoyed by the eremite within. 

2. One of the most frequent co-tenants of the abode of the 
Pagurus is the Hydractinia echinata. Shells infested by this 
zoophyte appear to bo covered by a white shaggy fleece, 
which consists of a host of hydroid polyps, closely aggre- 
gated together as the stalks in a field of corn. 

These polyps appear to be carelessof the rough motions of the 
crab, and waveloosely to and fro as it jolts along over the rocks; 
but when any part of the colony is rudely touched, the whole of 
the polyps contract en masse, and seem to sink down into the 
substance of the shell. A close examination shows that this con- 
sentaneous action on the part of the polyps is caused by their 
being all developed from a common membranous basis, which 
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ridges, tbat the gerratnrea appear through it as fine undu- 
lating lincB. 

7. The Polypart/ is the most important part of the zoophyte. 
It secretes the corallum, renews it when injured, and eitends 
it along the shell. From it the polyps are developed ; and it 
represents the trunk by which the whole assembly are united 
to form a single plant-like animal. 

8. Qaatrefages states, that the polypary is underlaid by a 
network of tubular fibres, which pass between the polyps, and 
unite their alimentary canals with each other. The existence 
of this atructdre has been doubted by Dr Johnston, and alto- 
gether denied by Van Beneden ; bat I have repeatedly de- 
tected the tubes penneating, rather than underlying, the poly- 
pary, and have watched their development day by day, in 
portions of that body growing over a transparent surface. 

9. In the less exposed parts of the shell. the polypary fre- 
quently p.asBes beyond the papillary corallum as a thin mem- 
hranous expansion, or breaks into a loose network of delicate 
anastomosing tubes, which traverse every cranny and furrow of 
the shell, and can only be detected after their tissues have been 
coagulated by immersion in alcohol. On these, polyps are 
developed at long intervals ; and in the larger tubes an inter- 
mittent circulation of shining globules may be detected by 
the aid of high microscopic power and direct sunlight. In 
specimens which have been long kept in captivity I have seen 
these fibres throw up thick white stolons or suckers, tipped 
with crimson, some of which have attached themselves to 
the aides of the tank, expanded themselves into independent 
polyparies, and afterwards put forth clusters of polyps. The 
small living specimen on the table, of which fig.l2 is a draw- 
ing, has been propagated in this way, and shows the tubular 
structure of the polypary in an admirable manner. 

10. The life of the polypary is not dependent on the pre- 
eence of the polyps. Many specimens of Hydractinia occur 
in the winter, in which the polypary exists in a high state of 
development, although ita polyps are very few in number, or 
altogether absent, and which nevertheless become clothed 
with these organs on the return of spring. 

11. The minute anatomical structure of the polypary, the 
nature of its connection with the corallum, and the mode of 
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gecretion of the latter, cannot readily be iuvestigated in those 
specimens of Hydractinia which are parasifcie on the shell of 
the Pagurus, as the zoophyte is broken up by an attempt to 
remove it from its site. A better opportunity for observation 
is afforded when the animal has extended itself along a trans- 
parent surface. The propagative stolon of Hydractinia, after 
leaving the point of its origin, increases rapidly in diameter, 
and throws out irregular branches, not unlike a very minute 
specimen of Tubularia larynx. The tips of these branches 
are covered with a glutinous cement, by which they attach 
themselves tenaciously to glass or other surface near them. 
Having attached themselves, they espaud laterally, at the 
same time throwing out finger-like prolongations, which, as 
they come in contact with each other, coalesce, until a fleshy 
plat-e is formed adherent to the glass. Polyps are deve- 
loped both from the loose branches and the attached poly- 
pary; and the latter ia clearly seen to be permeated by a 
beautiful system of anastomosing canals (fig. 12) connected 
with the hollow bodies of the polyps. Within these canals 
may be detected an intermittent flow of fluid, containing par- 
ticles, the dancing motion of which indicates the presence of 
ciliary action, and which, having passed in one direction for 
a short time, are arrested, and, after a slight period of oscilla- 
tion, commence to flow in an opposite direction. 

12, A few branches of one of the tubular stolons was sub- 
mitted to a microscopic power of GOO diameters. They were 
found to be composed (fig. 4), as ia the polypary of every 
hydroid zoophyte, of an external and internal membrane, — the 
" ectoderm " (c), and " endoderm " (d) of Allman, — inclosed in 
a wide tube or corallum of transparent chitine (6). At the 
growing extremities of the branches the corallum was absent, 
and its place supplied by an epidermis (a), a soft, glutinous 
layer closely investing the ectoderm.* Further down the 
branch the corallum appeared, secreted by the ectoderm be- 
neath the epidermis, by which last substance it continued 

* Tbia Uyar which I have cttlled the " colletoderm," (iA^btbi glutinBtor), 
ia constantly foand ccfverLng tha coralla of craeping lODphytes, whera it fre- 
quently forms a cost of cODBidenible thickneu, continued, also, u in Caryne, 
over the Lodj of the polyp. 

2^^ 
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coated, and from which it derived its adhesive property- A 
delicate chitinous investmeat may also be detected on the 
creeping tubular fibres from which the stolons of Hydractinia 
take their rise ; but I have not satisfied myself as to its 
presence on the entire upper surface of adult polyparies. In 
specimens of Hydractinia, however, growing in the shell, vee 
find that the spines of the corallum, although varying in 
shape and structure, may be classed in two divisions; the one, 
solid and deeply grooved, and clothed by the polypary (fig. 2); 
the other, smooth, conical, and hollow, and inclosing a process 
of the polypary iu their interior (fig. 3). 

13. From the above observations, I conclude that the poly- 
pary of this zoophyte eonsists of a single layer of endoderm, 
inclosed between two layers of ectoderm. That the lower 
ectodermic layer, as it gi-ows over the ehell, attaches itself by 
its " colletoderm," and secretes the homy plate of the coral- 
lum. On this plate, by a further process of secretion from 
the lower ectoderm, the grooved epinea are erected. That 
the upper layer of the ectoderm is naked over the greater 
part of its surface, or only covered by a thin epidermis ; but 
occasionally this layer also takes its share in the secretion of 
the corallum, and in that event produces the smooth, conical 
spines, the concavity of which it fills. 

14. I have been unable to detect the existence of true cells 
either in the endoderm or ectoderm of the polypary. Theao 
membranes appear to consist essentially of structureless modi- 
ficatiotia of elemental tissue, more or less vacuolated, similar 
to that we find in the protozoa, and to which the term " Bar- 
code " has been applied by Dnjardin. Accordingly, we find 
that the finger-like processes given off at the borders of the 
polypary constantly flow into each other when they meet, 
like the prolongations of aarcode projected from the pores of 
the Ehizopoda, or the outer layer of Actinophrye. 

15. The walls of the tubes which permeate the polypary are 
frequently loaded with the coarse granular matter of a hrown- 
yellow or crimson colour, which is found in the endodermic 

e of all hydroid polyps. This matter has been considered 
by some authors as a glandular secretion of the nature of bile. 
It appears to me to be identical with the brown matter which 
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exists iu the bodies of many of the Protozoa, aucli as Vorticella 
canipanulata, and which in other species of the sa,me genus is 
replaced by a substance having all the properties of chloro- 
phyll. Ill the Hydra viridis, also, wc find green globules pos- 
sessing the chemical reactions of chlorophyll substituted for 
brown matter in the endoderin. Whatever purpose this granu- 
lar matter may serve in the economy of the hydroidae, it al- 
ways occurs in excess in situations where the vital functions 
are most actively carried on ; sucli as the tips of growing sto- 
lons, the alimentary tubes of the polyps, and the ovaries and 
spermatic sacs. 

10. The Ectoderm of the Pohjpary contains great numbers 
of the highly refractive capsular bodies to which the terms 
'■ trie ho- cysts," " thread-cells," or " stinging organs," have 
been applied. They are of two kinds (fig. 11), differing very 
distinctly in size ; the larger exceeding the smaller ones by 
about a diameter and a half. In shape they resemble some- 
what a grain of wheat, being respectively flattened and slightly 
rounded on opposite sides. They are contained within small 
cells in the ectoderm, and possess dense coats, which, under 
pressure, burst at one extremity, and protrude a fouj-barbed 
dart, from the point of which projects a long stiff thread or 
hair (fig. 5). These thread-cells, found extensively in all 
classes of polyps and acalephs, are, I have no doubt, true or- 
gans of offence, as I have detected numbers of them plunged 
beyond the barbs in the soft bodies of worms, rescued from 
the grasp of Hydra vnlgaria. But it is to be remarked, that 
they freijuently exist in situations where their mischievous 
properties are rendered innocuous by the dense coverings un- 
der which they lie hid. Thus we find them congregated in 
masses on the polypary, beneath the thick corallum of Coryne 
glandulosa (Dalyell) ; and in Halecium Beanii, while the 
naked polyps are armed with unbarbed thread-cells of the most 
minute and simple kind, these bodies attain a giant size and 
formidably spinous development of the thread beneath the hard 
coverings of the reproductive capsules and the corallum. 

The Polyps. 
17. The polypoid appendages of Hydractinia are of five 
Jiinds (fig. 1) ; — 
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1. The Alimentary Polyps, poaaCBsing mouth and tenta- 

clea (c). 

2. The Reproductive Polyps, destitute of mouth, and having 

only rudimentary tcntaclea (5). 

3. The Sessile Ovisacs and Spermsaes of the Polypary (d). 

4. The Ophidian, or Spiral Polyps (a). 
5, The Tentacular Polyps, or great Tentacles of the Poly- 
pary {d}. 

18. The Alimentary Polyps. — These organs, which repre- 
sent the prehensile and digestive systems of the zoophyte, first 
make their appearance as a thickening of the endoderm in one 
of the canals of the polypary, attended with a copious deposit 
of red granular matter. This thickening in a few hours rises 
from the surface in the form of a fleshy stem, on the summit 
of which an oral aperture presently appears surrounded by 
four small pullulating tentacles. When perfectly formed, these 
polyps are ahout half an inch in length, cluh-shaped, and fur- 
nished with from eight to thirty tentacles, placed in two alter- 
nating rows. Those of the upper row, which are about twice the 
length of the lower row, are held nearly parallel with each other 
ahoTC the mouth,whilethe lower row are estendedatrightangles 
to the axis of the body, — an exaggerated state of a disposition 
frequently observed in Sertularian and Campanularian polyps. 
The mouth opens into a buccal cavity, contained within a more 
or less elongated papilla, which rises in the centre of the circle 
of tentacles. This papilla is exceedingly distensible, frequently 
expanding itself into a wide discoid sucter, as shown in the 
figures of Quatrefages, and even folding itself backwards, so as 
to conceal the tentacles, and completely evert the body. A 
similar habit has been observed by Dr Coldstream in the 
polyp of Clava, and hj mysei! m Coryne j^usilla. 

19. The body of the polyp consists of the same elementary 
tissues as the polypary, with the addition of a muscular tunic, 
which is interposed between the endoderm and ectoderm. 

20. The Ectoderm of the alimentary polyp is a transparent, 
homogeneous membrane, containing molecular matter, also 
transparent, bat of higher refractive power; so that expansions 
of this tissue have a unely-u''*'*^ appearance under the high- 
est powers of the ,^5j.^QggQpe, The ectodermic layer also con- 
tains multitude- j tVieai-<ift^'ia it ^^jmalUr kind. These 
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delicate soft spine orcillavn may be observed projecting from 
the ectoderm, and apparently springing from the thread-cell 
itself. Similar apinea exist over the smaller thread-cells of 
Hydra vulgaris, and those of Sertularian and Campatiularian 
polyps. Now, when the thread-cells of these Lydroidte are 
displaced by gentle pressure, so as not to burst thera, they are 
found to have a perfectly smooth coDtour. Moreover, the 
ectoderm of the planarioid larva of Hydractinia is thickly 
studded with these spines before any development of thread- 
cells has taken place. These spines also occur in various 
tribes of the molluaca; for instance, on the very adhesive 
tentacles which fringe the inner edge of the mantle of Lima, 
and on the tips of the branchial papillae of Eolis. I am led to 
conclude, therefore, that they are tactile prolongations of the 
ectoderm, analogous to the prehensile processes of Actino- 
phrya, or the long rays of Podophrya, and that their function 
ia probably to distinguish and seize the prey, and to convey the 
stimulus necessary to effect the rupture of the death-dealing 
thread-cells immediately beneath,* 

21. The Muscular Coat consists of a layer of closely-set, 
ribbon-shaped fibres, passing upwards from the polypary to 
the tips of the tentacles, ao as to form a continuous tunic be- 
tween the endoderm and ectoderm more transparent than 
either. It shows no indications of transverse strife ; but it 
e.iercises considerable depolarizing power on polarized light, — 
a property possessed by both striated and unstriated muscular 
fibre. There can bo little doubt that all the tissues of the polyp 
have the property of slow con tract ability ; hut the muscular 
tunic appears to be specialty adapted for the q^uick withdrawal 
of the polyp body between the sheltering spines of the 
corallum. 

22. The Endoderm of the polyp is a finely-granular opa- 
lescent tissue, darker by transmitted light, and whiter by re- 
flected light, than the ectoderm. Its appearance differs so 
remarkably in various polyps of the same polypary, that the 

bsen liilhErto noticed, I propaec to dUtlnguUh 
Ihem 1>j Lhe Bppellation of " pDlpociU." 
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otserver might, with Quatrcfagea, be induced to i 
as a compound of many different tissues. In its 'simplesff* ' 
form, as it generally occurs in the reproductive polyps, it is a 
structureless membrane, eimilar to the ectoderm, deeply loaded 
with coloured granular matter, and ciliated on its internal 
aurface. In other polyps the endoderm is extensively vacuo- 
lated, or filled with cavities, until it appears to consist of a. con- 
geries of cells of every variety in size. In a third class, 
again, the vacuolation ia still more extensive. Here the mem- 
brane has the appearance of being split into two layers, one 
of which forms an intestinal tube, occupying the axis of the 
body, while the other lines the muscular tunic ; the two being 
intimately connected by an areolar network of fibres, or septa, 
or irregular cells. The endoderm of the tentacles possesses a 
similar variety in structure. I have not been able to satisfy 
myself of the existence of a canal in their interior. 

The internal surface of the endoderm has the function of 
nutrition ; its external surface that of reproduction. 

23. The Reproductive Polypoid Organs {fig. 1. b), male and 
female, are always situated on separate unisexual potjparies. 

24. The Male Polyp is smaller than the alimentary 
polyp. The buccal cavity and mouth appear to bo absent; 
but I have occasionally seen the place of the latter marked 
by a whitish spot, through which I have succeeded in forcing 
the contents of the intestine. The tentacles are merely small 
protuberances, thickly studded with the larger thread-cella, 
which bodies also occur over the whole surface of the polyp. 
The parietes of the body consist of the same three elements 
as that of the alimentary polyp. Their middle third is 
dilated into a sac, from which numerous diverticulte protrude, 
to form spermatic capsules (fig. 5). The endoderm of the sac 
and capsules is richly ciliated, and loaded with brown granular 
matter ; and between all the communicating cavities a con- 
stant circulation of fluid, charged with globules of sareode, 
takes place with a powerful rotatory turmoil. At first, all the 
coats of the capsules are in close apposition to each other ; 
but, as they increase in siiie, the endoderm (o) becomes widely 
separated from the other coats, by the secretion from its outer 
surface of a dense transparent gelatinous matter. The trans- 
parency of this matter, a.tVeT a t\iiie, becomes obscured by the i 
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formation within it of innumerable minute cells, from each of 
which a single spermatozoon is presently developed. After a 
time, the endodermic layer of the capsules having been re- 
duced by absorption to a mere linear core of brown matter 
occupying the axis of the capsule, and the spermatic mass 
having become liquid and white, the latter is at last evacu- 
ated from an opening in the summit of the capsule, and 
descends through the water as an expanding cloud. 

25. The Female Polyp resembles the male in its form and 
the development of its generative capsules. But at an early 
stage of the development of the capsule, from four to nine ova 
make their appearance between the endoderm and the other 
coats, in place of the gelatinous matter secreted in the cap- 
sules of the male polyps (fig. 6). These ova, at first consisting 
of a small transparent vitellua, containing a germinal vesicle 
and germinal spot, become of an opaque yellow, white, or 
crimson colour, by the granulation of the yoke, and rapidly 
enlarge, until the female polyp is almost hidden under the 
mass of immense ovaries with which it is burthened, 

26. The Sessile Generative Sacs of the polypary are deve- 
loped from the tubes of the polypary itself They resemble 
exactly those of the reproductive polyp, and contain ova and 
spermatozoa in the polyparies of difi'erent sexes. 

27. Three kinds of reproduction may be observed to obtain 
amongst the hydroid zoophytes; — Ist, Poli/piparous,-9iheTB the 
young is discharged from the ovarian capsule in the complete 
form of a polyp, as in Tubularia ; 2d, Larviparous, where 
the young are born as ciliated planarioid larvse, as in Clava, 
or simple unciliated germ-masses, as in Coryne, afterwards 
becoming polypoid ; and 3dly, Oviparous, where true ova are 
discharged from the ovarian sacs, and the subsequent changes 
into planarioid and polypoid forms take place after their leav- 
ing the parent zoophyte, as in the subject of this paper. 

28. In Hydraciinia, the ova, after extrusion from the 
ovary, and their having undergone fecundation by the sper- 
matic fluid of a male polypary, become segmented (as in fig, 
7) by the usual process of yelk- cleavage, and are trans- 
formed into transparent fleshy masses, in which may be detected 
the rudiments of the endodermic and ectodermic tissues. 
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These masaea presently become developed loto taper cones 
(fig. 8), which attach themselves by their bases, travel along 
the surface of the glass in which they are kept, and congre- 
gate on the side next to the light, like a forest of tiny masts. 
They consist of an ectoderm, destitute of thread-cells, but 
thickly studded with the soft spines I have before mentioned 
(19), and tenaciously adhering to any body brought in con- 
tact with them; and of an endoderm, — crimson, granulated, 
and not vacuolated, inclosing a cavity which occnpiea the 
axis of the cone along its whole length. Many of these larv» 
have lived for several weeks with me without undergoing any 
further change; others have in a few days been developed 
into small four-tentacled polyps (6g. 9), and protruded creep- 
ing tubea from their base, — the rudiments of the future poly- 
pary. 

29. Quatrefagea has figured the male or sperm capsule of 
Hydractinia, and mistaken it for a reproductive " bulbil,'' 
Johnston also falls into a similar blunder. Van Bcneden, 
again, has described the male and female polyparies aa dis- 
tinct species, under the name of Ilydraetinia lactea and 
rofea. 

30. Tfie Ophidian, or Spiral Polyps (fig. 1, a, fig. 10, and 
fig. 13, a). I can scarcely express the surprise I felt on dis- 
covering these remarkable organs. I was examining a speci- 
men of Hydractinia, from which the crab had been removed, 
when I found a number of bodies, like small white snakes, 
closely coiled in one, two, or three spirals, and grouped imme- 
diately round the mouth of the shell (fig. 13, a). These 
bodies, when touched, only drew their folds more closely 
together. But if any part of the polypary, however distant 
from them, was irritated, the spiral polyps uncoiled, c.t- 
tended, and lashed themselves violently backwards and for- 
wards, and then quickly rolled themselves up again; and that 
not irregularly or independently of each other, but all together, 
and in the same direction, as if moved by a single spring. A 
violent laceration of the polypary caused these polyps to re- 
main extended and stretched like a waving and tremulous 
fringe across the mouth of the shell for several minutes. The 
Ophidian Polyps (evidently a barren modification of the re- 
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p.|nraducliive polyp) are never found in any other eitaation on 
the polypary than in that before described, or round the 
margina of accidental holes in the shell. They have no 
mouth, and the tentacles are rudimentary. The walla of the 
body are very transparent, from the extreme vacuolation of 
the endoderm. The muscular coat, as might be expected 
from the active movements of the polyps, is highly developed, 
and forms a beautiful object on the dark polarized field of 
the microscope, each spiral coil shining out as a bright double 
ring, divided by four dark sectors. The ectoderm of the 
whole body and tentacles is crowded with the larger thread- 
cells. The ophidian polyps are, I doubt not, organs of de- 
fence or offence, like the motile spines and bird'B-head pro- 
cesses of the Polyzoa, or the pedlcellariie of the Echino-der- 
mata ; but I am unable to assign a reason for their peculiar 
situation. They vary much in number and size in different 
specimens of Hydractinia, but are rarely altogether absent. 

31. The Tentacular PoIi/p—(Sg. 1 e, and fig. 13 iJ.~Not lesB 
surprising than the polyps last described are these, the great 
tentacles of the polypary. When a specimen of Hydractinia 
is allowed to rest suspended in a glass jar of water, these organs 
are extended to a distance of threo, four, or even five times 
the length of the alimentary polyps, and hang down, loosely 
floating in the water, like the thread-like tentacles of the long- 
armed hydra. They are foimd on the outskirts of the poly- 
pary, and on each side of the long diameter of the mouth of 
the shell, so that they must, in their natural condition, reach to 
the ground, and enable the zoophyte to seize food scattered 
there by the feeding crab. The tips are covered with a dense 
pavement of the larger thread-cells; and a few of the same 
bodies are thinly scattered along their whole length. As far 
as I know, no organ analogous to them exists in any other 
hydroid zoophyte. They have not been hitherto described. 

32. In our consideration of the subject of this communica- 
tion, our attention is arrested by the multitude of objects 
grouped together to constitute a single animal, their variety in 
form, and the sympathy which subsists between the different 
parts. The singular spinous skeleton ; the expanded mem- 
brane of the polypary, with its beautiful internal network i 
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tubes and delicate peripheric prolongations ; the alimentary 
polyps, some white and filiform, others thick, fleshy, crimson, 
or yellow sacs, obligingly everted, to expose their interior to 
our microscopic eye ; the reproductive polyps, with their richly- 
coloured generative sacs ; the sessile generative organs of the 
polypary ; the ophidian polyps, coiled in neat spirals when at 
rest, but starting into furious action, like a row of well-drilled 
soldiers, when injury is inflicted on the body to which they are 
attached ; and lastly, the tentacular polyps, floating in the 
water like long and slender threads of gossamer, or dragging up 
heavy loads of food for the common good ; these, together with 
the intimate relation and sympathy subsisting between the 
polypary and its associated organs ; all combine to form an 
object of the highest interest, and indicate that in this fixed, 
yet travelling zoophyte we have a type of structure transitional 
between the dendritic hydroidae and the more highly organized 
acaleph. In the simplest acalephoid form, such as the medusoid 
of Campanularia (which is nothing more than an extension 
of the polypary specially organized for independent and mo- 
tile life), we have (as in Hydractinia) an expanded polypary, 
represented by the umbrella, and permeated by vascular tubes, 
from the confluence of which last spring, at the centre, the 
single alimentary polyp; at the periphery the tentacular polyps, 
various in number ; and between them the reproductive polyps, 
represented by the sessile generative sacs. In the higher 
Rhizostomes we find, as pointed out by Huxley, a multitude 
of alimentary and reproductive organs, united by ramifying 
tubes, which permeate a massive swimming polypary. In 
other acalephae, such as Velella, Porpita and Ratraria, we pro- 
bably have a still closer resemblance to Hydractinia, in the 
development of a corallum, represented by a horny plate, 
which in the last of these medusae elevates the crest, serving 
as a sail by which the floating mass is propelled before the 
wind along the surface of the waves. 

33. In conclusion, I must mention that Hydractinia is in- 
fested by a small species of Eolis {Eolis nana), which peels 
off" the polypary with its rasp-like tongue, and devours it, — ^pos- 
sessed, I suppose, of some potent magic, which renders all the 
formidable armament of its prey of no avail. Now, each of the 
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dorsal papilla of the EoiidEe contains at its extremity a small 
ovate vesicle, cominaTiicating, through the biliary sac, with the 
digestive ayatom, and opening externally by a minute aperture 
at the end of the papillie. This vesicle is found crowded with 
compact masses of thread-cells ; which masses, in Eolh nana, 
consist of aggregations of small and large thread-cells, identi- 
cal in size and shape with those of Hjdractinia, — on which this 
Eolis preys— not contained in capsules, but cemented together 
by mucus. When we consider that each of the vesicles is in in- 
direct communication with the stomach, I think we may, with- 
out presumption, suggest a probability that the masses of 
thread-cells found in Eolis nana are quasi faecal collections of 
the thread-cells of Hydractinia, which, protected by their strong 
coats, have escaped the digestive process. In corroboration of 
this view, I may mention that the thread-cells of Eolis papu- 
losa, as figured in the work of Alder and Hancock, have a 
perfect resemblance to those found in the Actinias, which last 
animals furnish an Abyssinian repast to these carnivorous 
mollusca. 



Description of a Self-Registering Maximum and Minimum 
Arrangement for the Syphon Barometer. By Thomas 
Stevenson, F.R.S.E., Civil Engineer. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Meteorological Society 
of Scotland, held on 11th July last, I exhibited and described a 
self-registering syphon barometer, of which I now venture to 
give a more detailed description. 

Several forms of self-registering barometers have been pub- 
lished, among which may be mentioned Hooke's in 1685, Dr 
Traill's in 1830, the late Mr H. Bryson'a in 1843, and the 
photographic register, which has been more recently intro- 
duced. Those of Hooke and Bryson are so constructed, I 
believe, as to preserve a constant register of the oscillations 
of the mercurial column, and are therefore of a far more com- 
plete nature than the instrument I am about to describe. 
Excepting Dr Traill's, all those barometers require, however, 
a somewhat complicated system of clock-work, which to a great 
extent precludes their adoption, unless in regular observatories. 
Dr Traill's is different from the others, andrese'fiAV'ci^^&'i^ia'^Sk 
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only registering the masimam and minimmn readings, 
requires the employment of two distinct barometers. 

I have endeavoored to attain the registration of the maxi- 
mum and minimum pressures of the atmosphere during any 
given period, by the use of attached magnets, in the following 
manner : — Let a, b, c, represent a common sy- 
phon barometer, e and g represent the gra- 
duated scale of the ordinary kind. They are 
80 divided that, by adding together the read- 
ings of the heights of both the surfaces of the 
mercury, the total length of the mercurial 
column, which at any one time balances the ter- 
restrial atmosphere, is at once ascertained. Such 
is the arrangement for a common syphon baro- 
meter. In this instrument, however, there is 
another scale, d f, having a Jia:ed zero point, 
which is ascertained by comparison with a stan- 
dard barometer. The height of the barometer 
can therefore bo at once got by a single reading 
on either limb, without any arithmetical process. 
For example, when the atmospheric pressure 
balances 30 inches, the surface of the mercury 
in the long limb should stand opposite to the 
mark 30 on the scale which is attached to that 
limb, while the surface of the column in the 
lower limb should also stand opposite to the 
mark 30 on the scale adjoining the lower limb. 
The divisions on this supplementary scale will, 
however, of course, be only half as large as those 
on the common scale, where the height of the 
mercury is ascertained by two readings- x 
and y are two small floats of watch-spring, or 
of soft iron. These floats are made excessively thin, for 
the sake of being light, and thus they off'er but small re- 
sistance to the movements of the mercury, on the surface of 
which they float.* w and y are tivo small magnets, having 
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stuck inton tbin slice of cork, 
It might also bo an impravemei 
float of glass instead of metal, — a 
tollic iniiicea. 



lower Boat a thin vertical piece of iron, 
;h rests on the surface of the mercury, 
make (he horizonlal part of the upper 
D which hai tlreadj' been ased for me- 
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spring clamps which slip stiffly along the side of the wooden 
framing of the barometer, and are placed so as to be opposite to 
what may be called the working parts of the tube, or thot 
parts itt which the variation of the mercury takes place. By 
moving the magnets up or down a little, the floats can be brought 
to rest on the surface of the mercury. The instrument is 
then ready for action. If, during the absence of the observer, 
the barometer should rise, the mercury will raise the float in 
the upper limb, while the float in the lower limb being arrested 
by the attached magnet, will be prevented from following the 
sinking of the mercury in that limb. If, after having attained 
its maximum height, it should then begin to fall, it will leave 
the upper float at its maximum level. In this way the ob- 
server will, on his return, be able at once to see how high the 
barometer has stood during his absence. If, on the other hand, 
the barometer should have stood lower when he was absent, 
the minimum reading will be got from the float in the lower 
limb, which will be higher up than the surface of the mercury. 
Thus the maximum readings will be registered by the float in 
the long limb, while the minimum readings will be registered 
by the float in the short limb. 

I may here observe, that, owing to a curious, and, so far as 
I know, an unexplained electrical action, the upper float, or 
that which is in vacuo, often adheres with sufficient force to 
the sides of the tube to render the use of the magnet unneces- 
sary for the maximum readings. 

In order to insure accuracy in the working parts of the tube, 
a small piece of tube was selected, which was found to be of 
uniform bore. This piece was broken into two ecjual portions, 
which were then joined to the opposite ends of a longer tube, 
of a length sufficient to make up the proper length for the 
barometer. As the working parts of the tube need not to- 
gether exceed about three inches, there is little or no difficulty 
in getting a piece of such limited length of uniform bore. In 
this instrument there is of course no correction for tempera- 
ture, although this could bo attained in some degree by having 
two fixed zero points for the small scale, the one being siiited 
to a mean of the summer, and the other to a mean of the 
winter temperature. With the syphon form of barometer 
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there shottld be no correction either for capillarity or capa- 
city. 

I regret being unable to ^ve a register of the indications 
afforded by this barometer, a3 tbe mercury bad, shortly after 
I got the instrument, been unfortunately, as I suppose, brought 
into contact with some metal, with which it formed au amal- 
gam, thus causing the lower surface to become so viscid as 
entirely to vitiate the indications. Another barometer was 
being made for me by our late excellent optician, Mr John 
Adie, whose lamented death has prevented its completion. I 
may mention, that a similar application of magnefs may 
perhaps be found useful in getting maximum and minimura 
readings with other instruments than the barometer; and it 
was very much this consideration which induced me to dr^^_ 
up this brief notice. I^H 



Notice respecting Father SecchVs Statical Barometer, and 
on the Origin of the Cathetometer.* By Professor Foebes. 

A friend, who returned lately from Rome, has sent me some 
copies of a pamphlet by Father Secchi of the Collegio Ro- 
mano, one of which 1 lay on the table of the Society, 

It describes a barometer stated to be on a new construction. 
The barometric tube is suspended from one arm of a balance, 
and counterpoised. It is filled with mercury in the usual way ; 
but the cistern into which it opens is fixed apart, and does not 
move with the beam of the balance. It is evident, therefore, 
that the varying pressure of the air on the exterior of the tube 
Vfill require a changing counterpoise, and that the magnitude 
of the change may be increased by enlarging the section of 

B tube, BO that the alteration of pressure may be indicated 
with any required delicacy. 

It is also obvious that, to use this barometer, the tube does 
not require to be transparent, but may, for instance, be made 
of iron ; only the internal section must be uniform throughont 
the range of pressure. 

The idea of thus measuring barometric pressures appears 
so obvious that it is not likely to be really new. But I had 

Re»a lo the Royal aocielj- of Edinburgh, 16tli March 18BT. 
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also, when I read the paper, a distinct recollection of having 
seen it described many years ago. 

After a slight search I found it, accordingly, under the 
name of the Steelyard Barometer (the tube being suspended 
from the shorter arm of a steelyard, while the other points to 
the angular deviation on a scale), in Rees,' and others of the 
older Encyclopaedias (as in the earlier editions of the Britan- 
nica), in Hutton'a Mathematical Dictionary, and in Gekler's 
Worterbuch. But, what is singular, no inventor is assigned 
to the contrivance, except in the last-named work, where it ia 
described generally as Morland's, though Hutton, who is there 
cited as the authority, says nothing of it. 

In Desagulier'a Natural Philosophy (1763), an experi- 
ment with a balance, similar to Father Secchi's arrange- 
ment, is described and figured, but it is not referred to as 
a construction available for practical purposes. This might 
lead one to believe that the contrivance was more recent 
than Desagulier's time. But, after considerable search, I 
found, in the nineteenth volume of Roziers Oheervations 
de Physique (1782), page 346, a curious historical statement 
by Magellan, which refers the contrivance to Sir Samuel 
Morland, who, it is there stated, presented it to Charles 11. 
Magellan does not, however, give his authority for this, stat- 
ing, on the contrary, that he found no mention of the contrivance 
in any of the authors who had treated of the subject, but that he 
had seen two of these instruments. One of them, made by 
Adams in 1 760, belonged to George III ; and I think it possible 
that it may still be found amongst the instruments of the Kew 
Observatory. Tlie other was made by the celebrated Sisson, and 
came into M. Magellan's possession ; a careful figure of it is 
given in the work just cited. It is perhaps likely that the 
ascription of it to Morland, and the story of its presentation to 
Charles II-, was a tradition among the London instrument- 
makers. It may, however, be recorded in some of Sir Samuel 
Morland's writings, which I have not found either in the Col- 
lege or the Advocates' Library, and in which it does not appear 
that Magellan had himself seen it, 

I have as yet been unable to trace the steelyard modifica- 
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lion of the statical barometer to its origin. I think it likely 
to be an independent invention. 

Of course these remarks are not intended to infer the 
smallest doubt of Father Secchi being the inventor of the in- 
strument which he describes. Of that there can be no ques- 
tion ; and the application of it, which Father Secchi proposes, 
to the purposes of self-registration, makes it a well-timed re- 
suscitation of an almost forgotten contrivance, which yet ap- 
pears to date from the same century with the invention of the 

barometer. 

2d March 1857. 

Postscript — 16^A March 1857. — ^I have not succeeded in 
throwing any further light on the true origin of the statical 
barometer. On writing to Mr Welsh of the Kew Observatory, 
I find that King George III.*s curious collection of apparatus 
has been long dispersed. I ought perhaps to add, with refer- 
ence to Father Secchi's contrivance, that he recommends in some 
cases the cistern of the barometer to be made movable, instead 
of the[tube. The balance is then disturbed by the efflux of mer- 
cury from the tube of the barometer when the pressure dimin- 
ishes, and by its influx when the pressure increases. Though 
less elegant, as an application of a principle, it has the advan- 
tage of making the suspended mass lighter. It will be seen, 
by a reference to Magellan's account of Sisson's instrument, 
that the weight was such as to require support on friction — 
rollers instead of knife edges. 

Invention of the Cathetometer- — I take this opportunity of 
adding a historical notice, which has occurred to me whilst 
making the preceding inquiry. In the twentieth volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1698, Mr Stephen Gray 
described a microscope moving on a vertical pillar by means of 
a micrometer screw, to be used for determining the exact vari- 
ations of level of a liquid, such a^ mercury in a barometer or 
thermometer, and not necessarily connected with the apparatus. 
This instrument accurately corresponds in most respects with 
that known to French physicists and instrument-makers under 
the name of the Cathetometre, which I have never heard 
ascribed to any inventor in particular, and which, till very 
lately, has hardly been recognised in this country. 




On the Reproductive Economy of Bees; being an Accountof 

the lieeultB of Von Siebolde recent Researches in Parthe- 
nogenesis. By Professor GoODSia.* 

The term Parthenogenesis — the production of young by a virgin 
— iucina sine coneubita — was introduced by Professor Owen, to 
designate " the successive production of procreating individualH from 
u single ovum ;" and, as understood and employed by Iiim, this term 
is not only distinctive of those peculiar forms of propagation which 
had previously been generalized by Steenstrup under the phrase, 
" alternate generation ;" but is also expressive of their essential 
character. It is not proposed iii the present communication to 
examine Professor Owen's doctrine of Parthenogenesis, nor to at- 
tempt to determine to what extent it legitimately involves all the 
remarkable phenomena which it professes to express and elucidate ; 
but to state briefly the remarkable results of observations on the 
subject made by another Physiologist, whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee for the care and exactness with which they have been con- 
ducted. 

Von Siebold of Munich published a few months ago a work entitled 
" Wahre Parthenogenesis, bei Schmetterlingen und Bienen" — Real 
Parthenogenesis, as it occurs in Buttei-fliea and Bees. In his intro- 
ductory chapter, after claiming for himself the previous announce- 
ment, in Miiller's Archiv, for 1837, of the distinctive peculiaritiea 
of the reproductive organs of the oviparous and viviparous aphides, the 
author gives to the " alternate generation " theory of Steenstrup that 
place to which the influence it has already had on the science fully 
entitles it. He cannot, however, admit that alternate generation can 
be included under parthenogenesis, as has been done by Pro- 
fessor Owen. On the contrary, alternate generation and partheno- 
genesis are distinct, inasmuch as propagation sine concubifu in 
alternate generation occurs in sexless individuals ; whereas propaga- 
tion sine cortcuhitM in parthenogenesis occurs in actual females. 
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While I admit the propriety, as I believe will be generally done, if 
■noh a form of propagation be confirmed, of limiting Professor 
Owen'a enpressire term parthenogenesis to pi-opagatioa by a female 
tme eoncubitu, or more precisely to development of an individual 
from an oyum into which no Epermatozoon bad preyiouBly entered, 
, I must observe that Vod Siebold has someif hat misunderstood Pro- 
fessor Owen in reference to the GO-called aphides nurses. Although 
Professor Owen terms these intermediate forms virgins, and consi- 
ders them to be females, he states that they do not possess sper- 
mathecte and colletoria ; and in support of this quotes Yon Siebold 
himself, as reported in Froriep's Notizen. The difference in tha 
viena of Owen and Siebold regarding the aphides nurses is this — 
that the former believes them to be undeveloped females, which pro- 
pagate " in uCero," under the transmitted influence of " an ancestral 
coitus;" while the latter holds them to be sexless individuals, whiuh 
pi'opagate by internal gemmation. 

Von Siebold next examines at considerable length the statements 
of the various entomologists who have asserted the capability of re- 
production by un impregnated females in certain species of Lepidop- 
tera. He comes to the following conclusions : That due preeautiona 
had in no instance been taken to prevent the access of the mala, 
remarkable, in this order of insects, for the instinctive sagacity and 
ingenuity of his approaches ; and that all the observations had been 
accidental or indirect, and therefore destitute of the precision essen- 
tial to such inquiries. 

N^otwithstanding these conclusions. Von Siebold could not avoid 
being influenced by the repeated assertions of the existence of par- 
thenogenesis in the genus Psyche. Although the established facts, 
that the footless and wingless females of this genus are impr^nated 
within the sac, and again enter the chrysalis case in order to de- 
posit their eggs in it, and that the footed but wmgless females of 
the genus Fvmea are impregnated on the upper surface of the 
sac, but deposit their eggs in the chrysalis case left within it, 
might appear to east much doubt upon any assertion of partheno- 
genesis based on the fact of the eggs being deposited in such a 
locality ; nevertheless there appeared to be such indications of its 
actual occurrence, more particularly in the restricted genus Solen- 
obia, as warranted special inquiry. 

Siebold was indebted to Reutti, an able lepidopterologist in Frei- 
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bui^, for numerous sacs of Solenobia lickenella, Lin., a.ai o( So- 
hiiohia triquetrella, F. v. E.. gathered in that neighbourhood ; and 
he himself collected around Berlin, in 1850, 1851, and 1852, man; 
hundred saas of both genera. To his great astonishment all 
these sacs pi-oduced females, with the exception of two from a 
single locality, wliioh produced males. These sacs were kept 
and observed in small vessels closed with glass plates, so that no 
males could have access to them. The females, after leaving the 
sacs, and dragging their pupa-cases out along with them, clasped 
firmly the exterior of their sacs, and, to Von Siebold's great surprise, 
speedily began to deposit their eggs in the latter. 

In this respect these SoleTiobiee females differed from thosd of 
the genus Fumea, which, if excluded from the male, would remain 
attached to the exterior of their sacs until they died, without de- 
positing a single egg. So powerful was the impulse of these Solen- 
obiec females to lay their eggs, that, if slightly romoYed from the 
sac, they would stretch their ovipositors towards its aperture, and 
drop the eggs on its exterior. But if Siebold was Btruck ,with 
the egg-laying propensity of these virgin females, he was still more 
astonished to find that the eggs produced larvffl, which, with the 
greatest eagerness, endeavoured in every direction to procure mate- 
rials for the manufacture of their sacs. 

At this stage of the inquiry Siebold, although satisfied that these 
Lepidoptera are capable of reproduction sine eoneubitu, was inclined 
to believe that these apparent females were only sexless individuals, 
as in the case of the aphides nurses. He found, however, on dissec- 
tion, that they possessed the characterisic reproductive organs 
of the female moth. The anterior orifice opened into a fully deve- 
loped but perfectly empty bursa copulatrix and receptaculum semi- 
nis, while the posterior communicated with well-stocked ovaries. 
These Solenobia were, therefore, fully developed virgin females. 

The Solenobite are not the only ascertained representatives of 
parthenogenesis among the Lepidoptera, Psyche helix, a species 
which has been carefully investigated by Von Siebold, and of 
which the female only has been with certainty recognised, affords 
an equally surprising example of virgin procreation. The larva 
of Psyche helix is a leaf-burrowing, sac-bearing caterpillar, feed- 
ing on Artemisia Vulgaris, AnthyUis Vulnffraria, &c, Siebold 
named the species from the form of the sac, which, about the BJze 
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of & pea, and cDnsiHtiiig of agiutlnuted particles of earth, is 
wound spirally two whorls and a balf to the left, and, lilte some 
other insect structures of the same kind, had been niiataken for 
the shell of a mollusc. When the caterpillar is feeding, the 
month of its spiral uac covers the orifice made iu the epidermis of 
the leaf, while its niarg;in is applied against the suiTounding un- 
injured epidermal surface. Its body is spirally curved, and, when 
full grown, occupies only two complete whorls. It evacuates its 
fKces through a lateral oritice, situated at the junction of the in- 
completo with the second whorl of the sac. When about to pass 
into the pupa form, it leaves the plant on which it has been feed- 
ing, and spins the mouth of its sac firmly to the surface of a 
stone or rock. The bntterfly itself is destitute of wings and 
antennse, its feet are feebly developed, its body spirally bent, its 
movements inert, but its reproductive organs fully matured. She 
deposits her eggs in her pupa husk, within the spiral sac, and 
having then shrunk to a comparatively small size, comes out of 
the sac by the lateral orifice left near its apez, for this and other 
purposes, by the instinct of the larva ; after leaving it she speedily 
dies. Siebold does not admit that the male of P/yche helix has 
been discovered ; but as it must be admitted that the females of 
this, as of the other species of Psyche, are impregnated within the 
sae, and that the act must be effected through the lateral orifice, 
the abdomen of the male is probably spirally curved in a cor- 
responding manner. 

By keeping the spiral sacs of Pnyche helix under glass covers 
until the larvai had ]>aB8ed through their ]>upft stage, and until 
the eggs deposited by the jmagos had produced larvae, Von Siebold 
satisfied himself that, in this species of insect, the ova may be de- 
veloped without the influence of spermatozoa. 

With reference to the sex of the Lepidoptera producing gins 
eoncubitti, it appears extremely probable, from the rarity or appa- 
rent deficiency of males, that it will turn out to be female. 

While engaged with the parthenogenesis of the Lepidoptera, 
Von Siebold entered on the investigation of the numerous con- 
flicting questions and statements regarding the reproductive eco- 
nomy of the bee. With this view, he put himself in commnnica- 
tion with various bee-masters, but more particularly with Herr 
Daienon, a clergyman at Carlsmarkt, in Silesia; and, with the 
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Baroa von Berlepsch, of Seebach, iu Thiiringia. The most im- 
portant result of these personal inquiries was a new theory of the 
reproductiTC economy of the hive, propounded by Dzierzon, which 
involveil and explained, in the most satisfactory manner, all the 
hitherto inexplicable genetic mysteries of the bee colony. The 
anatomico-physiological verification of this theory constituted the 
greater part of Von Siehold's labours in this department of his 
subject, 

Herr Dzierzou had recorded his hypothesis as early as 1845, 
in Earth and Schmid's " Bieneu Zeitung;" and also in 1849, in 
his work on the " Theory and Practice of Bee Farming." 

Dzierzon's hypothesis ia to this effect — that although the 
queen, or perfect female bee, in order to be fuUy fitted for her 
position in the hive, must be impregnated by a drone or male bee 
during her marriage flight; yet novertholess, those eggs from 
which drones are developed are not impregnated. It is admitted 
that an unimprcgnated queen bee may produce drones ; and that 
even working bees, which arc incapable of sexual conjunction, 
may occasionally deposit drone eggs. The apermathcca alone ia 
impregnated during the flight of the queen bee; the ovaries are 
not aflected. The queen, after impregnation, retains the power 
she previously possessed of depositing drone or unimpregnated 
eggs ; hut she can also thereafter deposit impregnated eggs, from 
which alone working bees and queens can be developed. 

In proceeding to the verification of Dzierion's theory, there are 
certain fundamental physiological facts in the economy of the 
hive to be kept steadily in view. 

The i/oang unimprei/^iated queen ii nerer impregnated vjitHn 
the hive, but always on the wing, high in the air. As Dzierzon's 
hivo permits, for the lirst time, every part of the hive, and every 
side of each comb to be minutely examined, and as every effort 
has been made, without success, by experienced observers, to de- 
tect the impregnation of the queen bee within the hive, it may 
now be safely assumed that it takes place only during flight. 
This mode of impregnation occurs in many other insects ; hut in 
the Hymcnoptera it is peculiar in the rapidity with which it ia 
effected. Von Siebold examined and dissected a queen bee sent 
to him by Baron Berlepsch, taken immediately after her return 
from her marriage flight. He found the male organs detachad 
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and retained in connection with ber bursa copulatrix, and ber 
spermatheca tnll of spermatic fluid. Leuckart bas also proved 
tbat the intromittent organs of tbe drone can onlj be protruded 
during fligbt ; and that thej are so protruded, not by muscular or 
erectile arrangements, but bj tbe pressure applied to them from 
within, bj tbe distension of tbe abdominal tracheal pouches during 
flight. 

Von Siebold bad already prored tbat tbe spermatic fluid de- 
posited in the spermatheca in eoitu^ retains during, or nearly to 
the close of tbe life of tbe queen bee, its characteristic or essen- 
tial spermatozoa. He bad also shown tbat the spermatheca is 
provided with voluntary muscular fibres, so as to enable the 
animal to retain or evacuate its spermatic contents. These 
facts are in accordance with, and therefore tend to support, the 
second position assumed in Dzierzon^s theory — vt?., all the tgg9 
which come to maturity in both ovaries of the queen hee, are of one 
kindy which, if deposited without having come in contact with sper^ 
maticfiuid^ are developed into drone or male bees; hut if impreg^ 
nated by spermatic contact, are developed into female bees, that is, 
into working or queen bees, according to their subsequent treats 
ment. 

It will be at once perceived tbat this position, while it com- 
pletely resolves all the difficulties which have hitherto obstructed 
every attempt to explain tbe reproductive economy of the hive, is 
in direct opposition to what has hitherto been considered a funda- 
mental physiological law, that an egg, whether it be developed into 
a male or a female, must have been previously impregnated. Von 
Siebold has nevertheless satisfied himself of tbe truth of Dzier- 
zon's assumption by extended indirect as well as direct evidence. 

Experienced bee-masters know the evil consequences which 
follow from a queen bom with defective wings. She cannot take 
her marriage fligbt ; but ber impulse to deposit her eggs is imre- 
strained. She lays them in the working cells and drone cells in 
apparently the usual manner ; the working bees feed the resulting 
larvaB, which, however, being all drone larvse, those which are in 
working cells become too large for them, these cells require to be 
altered, and the economy of the hive becomes disarranged. 

Berlepsch instituted a very interesting experiment on this point. 
'^ At the end of Soptomber, when the drones were all dead, he got a 
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virgin queen to deposit egga, which produced drones ia the suc- 
ceedJDg year. Tliis queen was dissected by Leuckart, and found 
by him to be un impregnated. The acknowledged fact, that work- 
ing beea occasionally produce drone eggs, is explained by, and 
powerfully supports Dzierzon's hypothesis. Madame Jurine 
pi-oved anatomically that the working bee is not a neuter, but an 
undeveloped female. And Baron Berlepsch has lately afforded 
Leuckart an opportunity of dissecting two drone-prodncing work- 
ing bees, and of verifying the results of the Baron's own dissec- 
tions. Five or six tubes were found in each ovary full of perfect 
eggs ; but the colleteria and spermathec»e were so feebly deve- 
loped that they were at first overlooked by Leuckart, and sup- 
posed to be absent. 

It occasionally happens that towards the close of the career of 
a qiicen bee, spent in depositing in the normal manner drone and 
working bee eggs, she deposits drone eggs alone. This circum- 
stance is exphiined by, and supports Dzierzon's theory. For the 
queen bee undertakes the marriage flight only once in her life- 
time; and it may be fairly assumed that when she closes her 
career by producing drones only, her spermatheca has become 
empty. 

Dzierzon's doctrine involves also the position that the queen 
bee hat the power to deposit at ivill male or female eggs, — that is, 
vnimpregnated or impregnated cgg>. 

The discovery, by Siebold, of voluntary muscles in the struc- 
ture of the spermatheca in the queen bee, is eiplained by aud 
supports this position. When she inserts the extremity of her 
abdomen into a cell, she ascertains, by the sense of touch, whe- 
tlier it has been prepared for a drone or for a worker. If it is 
a drone cell, she contracts the orifice of the spermatheca, and 
the egg passes out un impregnated. If it is a working cell, she 
contracts the spermatheca itself, and the egg is smeared in its pas- 
sage. That the queen bee poaaesscs the voluntary power of depo- 
siting male or female eggs, appears also to be proved by the fact, 
that by means of a Dzierzon's hive, she may bo induced to deposit 
either kind of eggs, by supplying her with the corresponding 
combs. 

With reference to this part of the subject, two observations 
made by Baron Berlepech are rf impor Unce, 
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While endeavouring to confine a queen bee in a small box, he 
accidentallj bruised the extremity of her abdomen. She laid after- 
wards, as before, many thousand eggs, but they were all male. 
He unfortunately lost her, and could not ascertain by dissection 
the nature of the injury by which the spermatheca had been 
affected. It had probably, as Siebold suggests, been torn off or 
detached. 

Yon Berlepsch's second observation is still more important* 
Miiller having shown that spermatozoa, after having been sub- 
jected to a freezing temperature, do not again r^ain their loco- 
motive powers, but are in &ct destroyed, Herr Berlepsch placed 
three impregnated queen bees for thirty-six hours in an ice-house. 
One of them recovered, was restored to her people, and deposited 
afterwards, as before, many thousand eggs in working cells ; but 
they all produced drones. 

Two varieties of bees are cultivated in Southern Grermany ; the 
German bee, with a dark brown abdomen, and the Italian bee, 
with a yellow abdomen. These two varieties produce, by mixture, 
what are termed bastard forms. Baron Berlepsch has investigated 
these bastard bees, with the view of ascertaining how &r they 
afford support to the reproductive theory of Dzierzon. The re- 
sults obtained by him are briefly these : — An Italian queen im- 
pregnated by a German drone bee, or vice versa, produced inva- 
riably — 1. Females, purely Italian in colour; 2. Females, purely 
German in colour; and, 3. Females, of mixed colour; but the 
drones produced were all invariably of the colour of the mother. 
An Italian mother only produced Italian males; a German 
mother only German males. 

In the present phase of physiological science, nothing short of 
direct proof can be admitted for the establishment of a doctrine 
so startling as that by means of which Dzierzon explains the 
genetic economy of the hive. It must be shown that spermatozoa 
invariably enter the female eggs through their micropyles ; and 
that spermatozoa do not pass into the drone eggs. 

Leuckart made the first attempt to verify the doctrine, by 
means of the microscope. He proceeded, in May 1855, to the 
residence of the Baron Berlepsch, at Seebach, and after havir* 
examined many females, and a greater number of drone eggs, 
his results were unsatisfactory and doubtful. He could find no 
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spcnnntozoa on the male eggs ; but, on tlie other hand, he ouljf 
detected thein in four or five instances on the mtcropylea of female 
eggs. 

Von Siebold visited the Baron for the same porpoBe at a less 
favourable season — at the end of August of the same year. He 
began by accustoming his eye to the microscopic examination of 
the bee's egg, and by asecrtajuing tlie best mode of bringing its 
contents into view. This he found to be, as is generally the 
case, a very simple and ordinarj- procedure, to compress the egg 
set on end, by means of the thin gluss cover, ao as partially to 
evacuate its contents. On the 22d August, at 10 .\.m., he 
commenced tlie examination of a comb with female eggs, which 
had been depositeil one hour previously. On the same day he 
examined female eggs deposited twelve hours previously, and on 
the two succeeding days eggs which had been deposited fifteen 
hours previously. The result was, that in the empty space left 
in the egg by the evacuation of its contents under the micropyle, 
from one to three or four motionless or lively spermatozoa were 
found in almost every specimen which liad been anccessfully com- 
pressed. 

Ho experienced some difficulty in procuring a satisfactory num- 
lier of drone eggs. But he examined with great care twenty- 
seven male eggs deposited twelve hours previously, and failed in 
finding, either on their exterior or interior, the slightest trace of 
seminal animalcules. 

Von Siebold, therefore, considers himself fully entitled to con- 
clude, that the females of certain Lepidoptera, and the males of 
the bee, are developed from un impregnated ova. 
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Remits of a series of Meteorological Observations made in 
obedience to instructions from the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, at sundry Aeademtea i» the State of New Tork,/rom 
1826 to 1850 inclusive. Compiled from tlie original re- 
tams and the annual reports of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity. Bj Franklin B. Hough, A.M., M.D. Pnb- 
liBhed by Legislative Authority. 4to. Albany, 1855, 

It is generally known to tlioBe interested in Meteorolc^ that 
metLodical observations, principally of the thermometer and 
rain-gauge, have for many jears been inprogreBS at numerous aca- 
demies of tiie State of New York, and that the results of these have 
from year to year been published, and pretty extensively circulated 
by the Begents of the University in that State. These observa- 
tions, though far from complete, according to our present notions 
of completeness, contained a vast body of interesting matter ; for 
unquestionably the meteorological element of Temperature is by 
far tlie most important of all, while it is the easiest obtained, the 
instrument being of simple construction, and capable of lieing 
observed with small chance of mistake. The rain-gauge is also a 
simple instrument, and its results are of great practical conse- 
quence. 

Amongst sisty-two Observatories, many of them comparatively 
remote, it is not to be supposed that indifTcrent, and even careless, 
observations may not occur. But the number is so considerable, 
compared to the area of the earth's surface on which they are 
situated, that by combining the results in groups, or by selecting 
the mest obviously trustworthy, a very correct idea can he obtained 
of the mean temperature of this part of the globe, of the disl 
bution of heat and cold over the different seasons, and of 
humidity of the climate. 

Such data are the more important, because, not long before these 
observations were commenced, scientific as well as practical men 
were only beginning to understand the fact of the widely different 
laws of temperature which prevail in the Old and New World, to 
which, perhaps, Baron Ilumboldt first distinctly called attention. 
The following little table will illustrate the difference of climates of 
Ameri' ~ Europe in nearly the same parallel of latitude. 
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Thus we see that the mean temperature of Naples exceeds that 
of New York, by nearly nine degrees, and that the diference of 
monthly temperature at New York escceds that of Naples by 
almost the same quantity. If we took the extreme range of the 
thermometer, we should find the excess vastly greater in the New 
World. To put it in another light, the temperature of New 
York is nearly the same as that of the south coast of Cornwall, 
which is ten decrees of latitude more northerly. After all, the 
city of New York, being near the sea, is one of the most temperate 
climates of the State. The value of these thermometrical obser- 
vations has been sufficiently recognised. Professor Dove, in hia 
reseai-ches on climate, has used them extensively. 

In the volume before us we find the results collected in a com- 
modious form, superseding the necessity of referring to the re- 
ports for individual years. This good service has been performed 
at the expense of the legislature, who votcil no less than 3000 
dollars for this purpose, an example worthy of imitation by our 
own government, wJio have as yet shown much apathy with regard 
to any attempts to explain the meteorology of Great Britain, al- 
though willing to second the efibrts of merely nautical men in this 

The introduction to the work before ns explains that when an 
improvement was contemplated in the form of registers to be 
adopted in future, the opportunity was thought a good one to col- 
lect the more important results of twenty-five years' observations 
on the old plan. 

We have here, therefore, in the first place, the monthly ave- 
rages of temperature, rain, and the direction of the wind, for 
every successive year, and for each of the sixty-two academies or 
institutions. These occupy 460 pages. A condensed summary 
of the whole then follows, and gives the most important resulta 
within the space of a very few pages, and in immediate juxta- 
position. 

From these tables, we learn that the mean temperature of the 
whole State is 46°-74, not very different from that of Edinburgh. 
The mean monthly range (which is the average of the extreme 
ranges during a given month for the whole period of years) 
amounts to 67°, and the mean annual range, or the average of 
the differences of the extremes of each year, 103°, which must be 
under the mark, as self- registering instruments were not generally 
used. At every station, except one (Oyster Bay), the thermo- 
meter has fallen below zero of Fahrenheit during the period em- 
braced by the observations ; and at sixteen of the stations it has 
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exceeded 100^ The highest temperatare recorded is 105°; the 
lowest — 40° (at three stations) ; which is the lowest that coidd be 
correctly measured, if the thermometers were mercurial (as is pro- 
bable). The extreme range oi temperature in the State for 
twenly-five years was therefore at least \4b^ ; and what is remark- 
able, several of the stations show a range nearly of this amount 
((ronyemeur, Lowville, and Washington [Salem] all 140^, the 
greatest cold and heat occurring usually in the same places. These 
fs^da give a lively impression (^ the excessive character of one even 
of the maritime States of America. 

The average direction of wind throughout the State is S. 80° W. 
The mean aspect of the sky (showing a remarkable variety in dif- 
ferent localities) gives an almost exactly equal number of dear 
and cloudy days in the course of the year. The average amount 
of rain in the States is 34-9 inches. June and October are the 
two wettest months. But at the maritime stations the largest 
quantity falls in spring. An account of auroras observed both 
in America and Europe concludes the work. 



Advanced Text-Book of Geology. By Davh) Page, F.G.S. 

Blackwood. 12mo. 1656. 

In our remarks on Mr Page's Introductory Text-Book of Geo- 
logy, we felt called upon to notice certain errors in the author's 
arrangement of stratified deposits and grouping of fossils. Mr 
Page received those remonstrances in an excellent spirit, and, in a 
second edition, corrected the mistakes of the first. It is, there- 
fore, with unfeigned pleasure that we record our appreciation of his 
** Advanced Text-Book of Geology." We have carefully read this 
truly satisfactory book, and do not hesitate to say that it is an 
excellent compendium of the great facts of geology, and written 
in a truthful and philosophic spirit. There is, however, one 
serious objection to the commencement of his tenth chapter. He 
almost entirely ignores the Cambrian system of Professor Sedg- 
wick. Now, the highest authorities on geology, Sir C. Lyell, 
Professor John Phillips, and Professor Rogers of America, &c., 
consider that the Cambrian system requires a distinct and inde^ 
pendent grouping from the Silurians, and that the Lower Silurians 
terminate with the base of the Llandeilo rocks. Mr Page must be 
aware that the ^^ hard lines^^ drawn by many geologists are 
rapidly vanishing, as brighter light illuminates the still indistinct 
records of Palaeozoic ages, or he would not have warned his readers 
so frequently " against the error of attaching to groups, and sys- 
tems, and periods, a value that does not properly belong to them.'* 
The acknowledgment of the Cambrian system by the distin- 
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^nislied authors olremly mentioned sbould Imve induced him to 
admit a uomenclature long Bince CBtahlislicd, and which to caaliii 
altogether is absolutely unjust, 

"It is true,'' we read (p. 274) "that the general factes of 
the plants and animals that lived duriug the Silurian epoch, dif- 
fers considerahl; from the facies of the Devonian flura and fauna ; 
but it is not true that the strata we call Silurian imbed a system 
of life altogether distinct and different from that imbedded in 
tlie strata we term Devonian." 

Let this reasoning be ajiplicd to the Cambrian Rocks. The 
division of Silurian and Devouian strata is convenient, although 
some of the oi^anic forms are identical, and pass into both sys- 
tems ! and we are not aware that Tremcola didyma, PaUeo- 
pyge Ramvayi, or cither of the species of Oldhamia, are found 
in the Silurian rocks at all. If Mr Page classes the Cambrian 
deposits as lower Silurian strata, simply because trilobitea occur 
in them, he should extend the term upwards, and include the car- 
boniferous ; for trilohitio crustaceans range in those rocks also ! 

Modem geologists and writers on geology would do well to re- 
member what they owe to the " Principles," and that the " Silu- 
rian System" was for years, at least throughout Europe, the sole 
guide on Silurian geology. Again, no geologist has done so 
much to unravel those rugged strata termed Cambriau as Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, or deserves higher acknowledgment at the hands 
of the rising disciples of the science. The hard-working and active- 
minded Professor is not so vigorous as formerly, and those who 
have profited so much by his assiduity and experience shoald be 
especially careful to render honour to whom honour is due. 



Report on the United States and Mexican Boundary Survey. 
By Major W. H. Emory, Ist Cavalry U. S. Army. (TJ. S. 
ft Boundary Commissioner.) 

The first volume of this interesting Report has been printed, but 
owing to delays in the engraving of the valuable maps designed to 
illustrate it, it is not jet published. Having recently perused the 
printed portions of the work, and been permitted to inspect the 
mapis and illustrations in the oSice of the Boundary Survey in 
Washington, we propose to give our readers a brief sketch of its 
scope and character. Perhaps there is no survey executed under 
the direction of the government of tlie United States, — if we except 
the admirably organized and conductoil Coast Survey, — which, 
for accuracy and breadth of research, promises to contribute so 
much to our knowledge of the geography of the Continent, aa this 
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important exploration along the extcnilcd Mexican frontier of the 
eountrj. Nor are its contributions to the Natural History of the 
interior of the continent of less relative value than its Geogra- 
phical and Astronomical results. 

We propose, after sketching concisely the history of this survey, 
to state the nature of some of its contributions to science, under 
the general heads of Astronomy, Geography and Climatology, 
Geology, Botany, and Zoology. 

The war between the United States and Mexico resulted in 1S48 
in a treaty of peace, which aimed at dciining a new boundary be- 
tween the two countries ; but in trncing that boundary, a differ- 
ence of opinion arose among the officers of the United States 
Government employed to run the line, and the work was virtually 
suspended. It appeared that no interpretation of the treaty was 
compatible with a boundary line which would permit a ready 
communication between the United States military posts and settle- 
ments on the Biver Gila, and those on the Rio del Nort^ ; or, in 
other words, a practicable road between the Pacific and Atlantic 
slopes of the United States, — only wide desert plains, and rugged 
barren mountains, scarcely passable, lying along the projected 
frontier. The two governments therefore concluded a new treaty 
in 1853, which adjusted all disputed paints, and defined such 
a line of boundary as was supposed, at the time, to include a prac- 
ticable route for a common rood, or even a railway, across the 
continent. 

The boundary line now sneeessfully traced coinciding only in 
part with the line agreed upon in 1848, may be defined as follows : 
It commences at the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte (usually 
called in the United States, Eio Grande), runs thence up that 
river to its intersection with the parallel of 3 1° 47' north latitude ; 
thence, along that parallel 100 miles; thence, due south to the 
parallel of 31° 20' ; thence west to the 111th meridian of longitude 
measured from Greenwich ; thence, in a straight line, to a point on 
the Rio Colorado, 20 miles below the Gila ; thence, up the middle 
of the Colorado, to a point near its junction with the river Gila ; 
and thence, in a straight line, to a point one marine league south 
of the Port of San Diego, 

To Major Emory was assigned duty on the first boundary line, 
as chief astronomer and surveyor, and under the last treaty he was 
appointed the commissioner in addition to his other duties, the 
government combining the whole into a military organization. 
The entire survey has therefore been conducted under his direc- 
tion, and to him and his assistants we are indebted for the ample 
mass of information embodied in the Report and maps, now soon 
to be published. 

This Report consists of four parts, in two large quarto volumes, 
^vided as follows : — Part I. embracing the personal nar- 
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rative with description of t!io country, anil the Astronomical re- 
sults; Part II. the Geology; Port III. the Botany; and Part 
IV. the Zoology, 

The maps are of three classes ; 1st, a General Map on a scale 
of ff.ffuJ.utnr ; 2(1, four mops for military purposes, on a scale of 
sTTB^innr i 3<i. a sei-ies of 53 maps, on a scale of 55,^55 ! ^°^i ^'^) 
a series of maps on a scale of ^oWi representing the islands and 
special localities, and the features according to which they have 
been assigned to the respective countries. The maps of the 3d and 
4th dasses arc not to be pubhshed, but are to go into the archives 
of the government. 

There are about 300 illustrations, including those of objects of 
natural history. Among them are views along the parallels of 
latitude, enabling the line to be hereafter identified, should Indians 
or otters remore the monuments erected along it. Besides these, 
there are several profiles, exhibiting the undulations and altitudes 
of the suiface, and others constructed as geological sections, to 
represent the stratification of the country. 

Astronomical ReetiUs, — The entire length of the boundary-line 
following the sinuosities of the rivers, is upwards of 2000 miles. 
When it is considered that a very large portion of this vast space 
is ti-avelled by hands of hostile Indians, it must be obvious that 
a trigonometrical survey was not practicable. The nest most accu- 
rate method for adoption was that of linear surveys, checked by 
astronomical observations. !Nine or ten principal points were 
selected as primary stations, and their exact places determined by 
elaborate observations, for longitude on the moon and moon-culmi- 
nating stars, and for latitude on stars near the zenith ; the instru- 
ment useJ^eing a 4G-incIi telescope made hy Troughton and 
Simins. Id^nnediate points were then determined by transmis- 
sion of chronometers, by occultations and eclipses of the satellites, 
and hy all the means resorted to which give i-esults of a secondary 
degree of accuracy. In tracing the parallels, the latitude was 
determined every 15 or 20 miles, and the ordinatea to the parallel 
measured from the prime vertical, which was determined by 
measni'ements of the elongation of Polaris, made with the best 
Gambey theo<Iolites. The reductions for longitude were made, in 
all practicable cases, from corresponding observations, most of 
which were furnished, by Professor Airey of the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, and for which Major Emory gratefully acknowledged his 
obligations at a meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held in Washington in 1854, the Associa- 
tion voting thanks to Professor Airey, 

Among the more valuable of the astronomical results may he 
stated, — the determination of 208 points in latitude and longitude, 
extending entirely across the continent, most of them not pre- 
viously ascertained, even within approsimate limits. That the 
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astronomical work bas been conclucted nitb eztrente care and atten- 
tion to accuracy, is shovm in tbe fact, that the table of the lati- 
tudes obtained by using the zenith telescope developes very dis- 
tinctly errors in the declination of many stars, as given in the 
Catalogue of the British Association. 

The catalogne, known as the ■' Twelve year Catalogue," of 
more recent date and greater accuracy, could not be advantage- 
ously used, because of the limited number of stars recorded in it ; 
and therefore the much more comprehensive British Association 
Catalogue was employed. 

Two Geoditic lines, of very considerable extent, were determined 
in connection with this boundary. The first connects the initial 
point on the Pacific with tbe junction of the Gila and Colorado, 
and has a length of 148 miles. The second, ranging from tbe 
point on the Colorado, 20 miles below the junction to tbe inter- 
section of the 111th meridian of longitude with the parallel of 
31° 20', has a length of 237 miles. As the nature of the country, 
especially its want of water, and of the means of subsistence, 
precluded all hope of uniting the extremities of each line by trian- 
gulation, it was resolved to establish the latitude and longitude of 
each point by direct observation on the heavenly bodies, and com- 
pute the azimuth of the line connecting them. So nicely were the 
observations made, that when the parties charged with tracing the 
first hne upon the ground met in the Desert, north of the Colo- 
rado, they were within 100 feet of each other. 

A portion of the country adjacent to the United States and 
Mexican boundary was examined by Major Emory in 1846, and 
some of the results of this reconnaissance have, through an error 
of the venerable Humboldt, been accredited to Abert and Fremont, 
neither of whom liad explored the region till after this eminent 
author had published the edition of his (Aspects of Nature) in 
whidi the allusion is made. It is but justice to mention, that the 
astronomical determinations made during that reconnaissance with 
the sestant have not been changed by the more elaborate observa- 
tions since undertaken with instruments of a higher class. 

Fhtfiical Features. — We cannot, in this brief sketch, ofler a 
connected description of the remarkable topographical features of 
the country intersected by the boundary line, nor more than allude 
to tbe great table-lands, and chains of mountains arising from 
these. Their influence is all-controlling, whether we view it in 
its physical or social relations. No student of the physical geo- 
graphy and climatology of the continent can find bis way to an 
interpretation of their phenomena without acquainting himself 
with the structure of this region ; nor can the statist measure at 
all the probable future progress of population without gaining first 
a close understanding of its topography. 

This exploration has called for important changes in the map 
of this part of the continent. Following the line of the boniu' 
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inwai-d from the Gulf of Mexico, we pass » bolt of lagoons 
separated from the sea by a chain of low, sandy islands and 
marshy flats. The firmer land bordering the lagoons is, for tlie 
first ten or twenty miles, a flat, verdant prairie, formed of alter- 
nating river and marine deposits. West of this low plain are 
salt lakes and tracts encruated with irhite saline efflorescences, 
and devoid of vegetation. More generally there ia a clothing of 
high luxuriant, coarse grass, interspersed with clumps of the live 
or evergreen oak. Passing the belt of prnirie, there ia seen a 
ridge of low sand-hills, apparently an ancient coast-line or sea- 
margin. This steppe, extending many miles into the interior, has 
a sandy, calcareous soil, the washings of the wiile cretaceous for- 
mation, which spreads hence to the centre of the continent. The 
soil itself is unsurpassed in productiveness, wherever the vegetation 
finds a sufficiency of moisture ; hnt between the Nueces and the 
Bio Bravo del Nortfi, a great deficiency of rain renders agricnlture 
extremely precarious. Indeed, when we approach the Rio Bravo, 
the aridnesa becomes excessive, and the natural vegetation, in 
adjustment with it, is that of a semi-desert country, consisting 
largely of the CactacesB and other spinous plants. Large tracts 
to the west and south of the Nueces, are, however, richly covered 
with grass, and here are to be seen countless multitudes of wild 
horses and cattle. Towards the Bio Bravo the surface is exten- 
sively cut by deep precipitous gullies, called Arroyos, which for 
many months contain not a drop of water, and again in the brief 
season of rains are the channels of wild, impetuous torrents. 

In the more prosperous ilays of Mexico extensive reservoirs for 
water were kept up at certain stations throughout this deficiently- 
irrigated country, but these have gone to ruin. Throughout the 
entire valley of the Rio Bravo and its tributaries Indian corn oau 
scarcely he cultivated, except in the low lands, susceptible of 
natural overflow or artificial irrigation. On the table-lands or 
Mesas, unsuited to cultivation, grow many semi-tropical plants, ai 
Yuccas, Dasyliriona, and Agaves, useful for their fibres; also legu- 
minous shrubs and trees, furnishing gums, tanning, and nutritious 
pods, Wliile the upper Bio Bravo is fed by the melting of the 
snows of the Bocky Mountains, the lower portion of the river 
receives only tributaries supplied by the tropical rains. 

Ascending the gulf-slope of the continent westward, there 
succeeds an elevated plateau known as the Llano Eatacado or 
Staked Plains, through the eastern terraces of which issue, by deep 
and narrow defiles, called Canons, the attenuated sources of the 
Rod Bivcr and other streams. Throughout a great portion of the 
year this table-land, which varies in elevation irom 3600 to 4000 
feet, is almost absolutely rainless. Perhaps the total rain-fall 
for the year amounts to 8 or 9 inches. Between the 102d and 
106th meridians of longitude, a broad belt of mountain table- 
~ 2Q4. 
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land crosses the Rio Bravo W. of the Pecos, ranging N.W. and 
S.B. It is this broad barrier which deflects tlic Rio Bravo at its 
great bend, the river flowing through a stupeudous narrow ravine 
or Caiion Iwtween gigantic vertical walla for more thau one 
hundred miloa. These mountains rise to a great height near 
Monterey and Saltillo, and form, it is thought, the Sierra Madre 
of Nuevo Leon in Mexico. Still further west we meet other spurs 
of the Rocky Mountains, one main range of which aubaiding in 
height near the 36th parallel of latitude and east of the Rio 
Bravo, crosses the Ijoundaiy tinder the name of the Organ 
Mountains, Dear Kl-Paso, sinking to rise again and merge itself 
in the high table-lands of Mexico. This ridge, or chain of ridgea, 
ia by some geographers regarJed as the Sierra-Madre, or Mother 
Mountain, that is to say, the true lyater-shed of New Mexico ; 
but Major Emory states that the Sierra-Madrft and tlie ilocky 
Mountains, about the parallel of 32°, lose their continnous cha- 
racter, and assume the forms graphically described in the western 
country as lost mountains, or mountains without apparent con- 
nexion. The ridgea riae abruptly from the high plateau whicli 
supports them, and as abruptly terminate ; so that, by winding 
around their hasea, it is possible to cross the whole mountain 
system in the region near the boundary -line, or near the 32d 
parallel, almost on the plane of the tablc-lanil, and at a height 
rot exceeding 4000 feet. This table-land, forming the hack- 
bone of the continent, attains its greatest elevation in Mexico, 
where it is nearly 10,000 feet above the sea, and it ia an interest- 
ing circumstance, that its lowest depression is very nearly coinddent 
with the parallel of 32°. Ascending thence from a height of 4000 
feet, it undulates between 7000 and 8000 feet to near the 49th 
parallel, or the northern boundary of the United States, where it 
once more begins to aint. It was upon a hint supplied by the 
reconnaissance of 1846, of the existence of this remarkable trans- 
verse depression near latitude 32°, that the government of the 
United States instructed its minister, when negotiating the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, not to take a line north of the 32d parallel 
as the boundary with Mexico. 

Between the Rio Bravo and the head of the Gulf of California 
the general trend of the more distinctly marked mountain ■ranges 
rising above the great table-land of New Mesico, is N.W. and S,E- 
From the eastern edge of the plateau westward, to longitude 110, 
the principal ridges adjacent to or crossed by the boundary line, 
are the San Luia, the Guadalupe, and San Padro, in the order 
named. The San Luis Mountains, rising abruptly a little north 
of the line, and running south, appear to beby far the most maasive 
chain in thia latitude west of the Rio Grande. They arc the 
Sierra Madr^ Mountains of Sonora and Chihuahua, though it 
would appear that they are not on the i-cry walor-alicd of tliis 
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part of tho continent, some of the Pai-ific rivers originating to 
the east of them, and flowiag through tliein hy gigantic chasms. 

Geological Reiulu. — The geological examinations made in con- 
nesjon with the United States and Mexican Boundary Survey 
embrace a general reconnaissance of the formations IDtihtrated hy 
collections along the entire line from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean. Among the main facts elicited are the following : 

The existence of a marine tertiary belt on both sides of the 
fiio Eravo, skirting the west coast of the Gulf of Mexico, but 
leas developetl in horizontal breadth and in thickness, than where it ' 
forms the low Plain of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama. The 
interior limit is near San Antonio, or moj.*e strictly at Ileynosa, 
where the tertiary strata are suceceded by the cretaceous. This 
latter great system of deposits, abounding in well characterized 
fossils, spreads continuously from near San Antonio, to the water- 
slied between the Rio Pacos and the Kio Grande, whicli river 
passes through it by a series of gigantic canons or profound 
ravines. The continuity of the formation is interrupted below 
the Presidio del Korte by prodigious masses of intrusive igneous 
rocks, which have variously inclined its elsewhci'e nearly horizontal 
strata. In some localities the nearly level beds are extensively 
covered with overflows of comparatively modern lavas. Tho 
Limpia Mountains contain various igneous rocks, such as recent 
lavas, trachyte, amygdaloid, and porphyry. On the western slope 
of this range we encounter the Carboniferous Limestone rising out 
from beneath the cretaceous, and dipping strongly towards the 
west. This limestone gives indications of mctamorphism from 
heat^ and is traversed by many outbursts of igneous matter. 
Hence to the eastern base of the Sierra MadrS the traveller meets 
a succession of mountain- ridges and plateaux composed largely of 
the carboniferous and other palnozoic rocks, supporting in the 
valleys and plains betmeen them narrower isolated basins or shal- 
low patches of the cretaceous deposits. The Sierra Madre itself 
is characterized by io^eous products not differing materially from 
those which occur in the Limpia range. As a mountain system 
it includes a great number of broken ridges, running, for the most 
part, N.W. and S J3., but tied togetlier by transverse ridges, in- 
closing extensive basin-like plains, — the parched and fonnidable 
Jomadas {journeys or forced marches) of this district. 

Advancing westward, the first extensive eshibition of the ancient 
plutonic rocks, granite, &c., and of the older metamorphic strata, 
gneiss, mica-slate, &c, is low down along the valley of the Itiver 
Gila, where they occur first in isolated exposures, but further on 
constitute the main crests of the Cordilleras of California. North- 
cast and east of the San Samardino range, and west of the Colorado, 
occur wide beds of comparatively modern tertiary deposits, and 
other apparently still more recent tcrtiaries around the head of 
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the Gulf of California. West of the Peninsular chain, or im- 
mediately bordering the Pacific, is a very narrow interrupted strip 
of tertiary strata, probably of several dates, but mainly Miocene. 

Botanical Results. — The botanical collections of the Mexican 
Boundary Survey include a large mass of material, illustrating 
well the geographical distribution of plants throughout the long 
zone explored. The final revision of these is not yet completed, 
but enough is known to authorize us to state, that the new 
species, including those already published in the Plantae Wright- 
ianse, pertaining properly to the boundary survey, amount to at 
least 600, embraced in some fifty new genera. The Cacti alone 
include fifty new species, presenting numerous examples of all 
the extra- tropical genera, Mammillaria, Echinocactus, Cereus, and 
Opuntia. The final Report will be richly illustrated with good 
drawings of the new species, and will contain much interesting 
information on their geographical distribution, treating also of the 
medicinal and economical uses of the plants of the district surveyed. 

Zoological Results, — ^Though it is premature to attempt at 
present any detailed notice of the zoological discoveries connected 
with this boundary survey, the final determinations and special 
reports being not yet completed, we are justified in stating that 
important additions have been made to the recorded fauna of 
North America. Many species, either entirely new, or for the 
first time discovered within the limits of the United States, have 
been collected by the commission. The list includes about twenty- 
five species of mammals, fifteen of birds, sixty-five of reptiles, and 
eighty of fishes contributed to the fauna of the United States ; of 
these at least, four-fifths are entirely new. Of serpents alone 
there are twenty-five species. Among the mammals may be 
mentioned Felis Yagouarundi, and F. unicoloTy Cerous mexicanus, 
Lacidea berlandieri, also species of Geomys^ Neotoma^ and 
Sigmodon ; among the birds, Vireo, Dendrocygnay &c. ; the 
reptiles, Heloderma^ Dipsas, Crotalus, Ranhyla ; and among the 
fishes, families of Characini, and fresh-water Labroidi, 

H. D. R. 
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To the Editors of the Philosophical Journal, 

Gentlemen, — Of the celebrated men of science of the last cen- 
tury, there is one who holds a high rank as a discoverer, as a 
philosopher, in the best sense of the word, and as an historian of 
science, viz., Bergman. Amongst some letters which have lately 
eome into my possession, there are several from this distinguished 
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maa. They Lad been preserved by my brother, the late Sir 
Humphry Davy, The mere circumstance of being kept by him, 
who was little in the habit of keeping letters, would seem to 
indicate tha value he attached to them. They are all in the 
Latin language, and arc all addressed to the same individual, a 
Dr Schwediauer, who, from the terms employed, was evidently an 
esteemed fi-ieud of their author. The short period they comprise 
is that of four yeai-s, from 1780 to 1784, — these, his last years, 
his death having taken place on the 8th July 1784, at the little 
advanced age of 53, In one of tliese letters, that of the 12th 
October 1781, it is worthy of remark, that he makes mention 
of a severe attack of htemoptysis following the suppression of an 
habitual hiemorrhoidal dischai^ to which he had been subject — 
an attack from wliieh he recoTered with difficulty, and which pro- 
bably shortened his life. Notwithstanding, I can find no notice 
taken of it by any of his biographers. 

As examples of the manner in wliich men of science then cor- 
responded, as well as on account of the reputation of the writer, 
and the topics which they treat of, I have selected five out of the 
sixteen in my possession as most likely to be interesting : these I 
inclose, venturing to indulge in the hope that you may consider 
them deserving of insertion in the Edinburgh Philosophiaol 
Journal. 

Those of your readers "who may not Ite well acquainted with the 
varied labours and discoveries of Bergman, will find, should their 
curiosity be excited, a pretty ample account of them, and of the 
particulars of his career of life devoted to science, either in Rose's 
Biographical Dictionaiy, or in the eleventh volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, abridged, or more in detail in the second 
volume of Dr Thomas Thomson's History of Chemistry. — I am, 
gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

John Davy. 

Lexketb Haw, AmbleEide, Xot. H, 18S6. 

H Cekberrime Domine Doctor. 

Tuam 3 Julii scriptam epistolam nuper accepi, eamq. non 
sine singulari voluptate perlegi, quippe qu£e novissima Chemite 
incrementa generattmq. hujus sclentiie in Anglia statum enarrat. 
Quod mea opuscula approbatione recipiantur, me non potest non 
delectare, Veritatem, ubi decet, candidus quaisivi, et ea, quam 
illis per totam Europam adquisivi bene vol entiam, meos labores non 
prorsus caruisse succeesu, mihimet persuadet. Defectum exem- 
plarium in Anglia eo magis tegre fcro, quo certius naves hoc anno 
vestram insulam potitune dudum abierunt, adeo ut, nisi inopinata 
occasione, plura apportari nequeunt citius, quam proximo vere. 
Tunc autem ut habeas c^ram dabo. Interea titulos Disserta- 
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donnm in eecnndo volumine occorrenlium tnGmorassc son forte 
displicebit. Frimum an^ecim contiiiet, secundum quatuordccini. 
xtima agit dc formis cryatallomm ; siilma de Terra silit^a ; xirma 
lie Lapidc hjdrophano ; xnna de Terra gcmmarBm ; xvita dc 
Terra Turmalini ; xviima de Calce aori fulmiDantc ; xviiima de 
PlatJnB ; xixnta de miDCris ferri albis ; xxma de Niccolo ; xxima 
de Arsenico; xxiida; de mineris zind; xxiiitia de PrEBcipitatis 
metallicis: xxivta de Docimosia mineraruin humida; et xxvta 
do Tubo ferruminatorio, ejusdemq. in cxplonmdis corpoiibus 
usa. 

Dissertationos dc Terns geoponicla ot dc pigmento indigo, ui 
Gallia sunt impreESic, adeo ut non nisi unicum iitrlusq. exem- 
plar possideam, sed in volumine tertio prodibmit revises una cum 
aliis dc Productis vulcaneie, de Attractionibus electivis, do calcu- 
lis animalium, et qute aunt reliqute. Immo huic volnmini Sci*- 
graphiam regni mincraliB, secundiun principia constitutiva digest!, 
iaserendam cogito. 

Laminom mctallicam milii missam esaminavi, eamque prseter 
cuprum et zincuni vis quidquam continere rcperi. Ferro caret et 
nihil aliud ease videtur, quani oricbalci species, qnio igntta aqnce 
immergitur, ut fiat durior et magia eloattca, baa enim qualitatcs 
fusione fugavi et dieta opcratione revocavi pro lubitu. 

Observationea ct esperimentii Domini Crawford de igne luben- 
tcT legcrcm, nee non Domini Higgins de glutine murario, aUaq. 
noviseima Cbomiam quodamniodo tangentia. Si cujustSb opens 
exemplar Domino von Asp, Lcgationia auecicice Secretario traderc, 
Tibi placeret, liic sine dubio prima occaaione mittet. Quo Tibi 
lubet modo debitum solvani. Svcciam sero ingrediuntur libri 



Quod a Domino Fontana mihi missum scribis, non acccpi. 

Bxperimontum cum Phosphoro vitrum corredente notatu est 
digniasimum et cito repetcndum meditor. Sed forte vitri angli- 
caui, quod mnltum plumbi continet, in hoc momcnto longe alia 
CBt ratio, quam nostri. 

In dissertatione anno 1740 edila Dr Haupt salem vocat perla- 
tum, qui in urina inspis^ata una cum sale microcosmico deponi- 
tur. Hie, uti jam notum est, conatat alkali mincrali, acidu 
phosphori satiato. 

In Medical Review, pag. 139, determinationem deaideras can- 
tliari, at aequcnti esplicatione memet sine dubio sufficienter ei- 
cuaaatum repcries. In eiperiundo Svecise pondera et mensuraa 
adhibui, pratereaq. supervacaneam cum exoticia comparationem 
dusi, quum hmc satis adcuratain Actia Academia StockholmcDsia, 
ante plurea retro annos translatia in linguam Gcrmanicam, et 
postea quoq. in Latiuam ct Gallicam, occurrat. In volumine 
nemper septimo, pro anno 1746 pondera et in volumine scquente, 
pro anno 1747i niensurm nostree examinantur. Pes euecanus in 
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volumiue primo deteKnioatiir. It.iq. non potui non hose praa- 
Uirire, qtium eadem cognita credidorim. 

Mac occasionc plura scribere non vacat. Dum proxima vice 
laihiinct scribis, eptstolam cstus ita aignes. 

To the Koyale Society, at Upsal, in Sweden. 
Intus vero ad initium adacribis : To Mr T. Bergman. Cete- 
rum, anglica, vel qua Tilii libucrit lingua, scribas. Valeas, vir 
Ccleberrirae, optat, 

Tui Nominis. 
Dabam Upsalise, die 19th Sept. Cultor observantiasimus, 

anno 1780. T. Bergman. 

Celeberrlmo E^erientissimoq, D. Soctori Schwedtaiter, S.P.S. 
T. Bergmau. 

Epiatolam tuam die 24 Octobrig acriptom die 10 Dec. obtinui. 
Si nondum aarcinulam ablegaveria, qnse opuscula anglica mihimet 
destinata continet, esimas Scheelii tractatum de igne, qnippe qucm 
mihi misit D, Forater una cum itinere ialandico tranalato, itcmq,, 
Diasertationem Domini Magellan, quam dono auctoris jam po- 
aideo, et Mulleri de Turmalinia Tyrolensibus, A, D. Bom, missam. 
Addas vero, ai placet, quro Priestleyus nuper edidit, cujua hac- 
tenua non niai trin voluminn de aere adqnii'ei-e potui, Sarcinula 
sine dubio adhuc restat opud D. Asp, adco ut Iiegc permutatio 
facile pcragi poaait, et etiani qufe bac hieme imprimuntur addi, 
quum vix nisi primo vere cam mittendi occasio oceurret. In 
proximis litteris memet instruaa, quomodo inscribenda sit aarcinula, 
cum prima navo immiocntia anni Tibi mittenda, ut illam Londini 
cito et tuto obtineas ? Quajdam ne desideraa csemplaria Diaser- 
tationum, Opnsculia licet dudum insertarum, si qua\ forte super- 
sunt primn editionia speciinlna, seoraim edita? Opuaculorum, 
vol. secundum, nondum Lipaiam attigit. Bibliopola Iversen, 
LubecsB habitana, exemplaria per Germaniam divendendi curam in 
se auscepit, qum dudum in ejus manus iiervenisse sj^ro. Est ne 
quidquam eommercii Lubecam inter et Londinum \ Faciliua aaltim, 
quara e Lipaia, exemplaria adquiri posse videntur si quaylam de- 
sideraa antequani proximo vere mihimet mittendi, occasio sub- 
ministrari potest. Jam nd qu^sl^ones propositaa seoraim resol- 
vendas memet confero. 

Laccn sigillatoria cFcrulca e cxruleo Berolincnai, quod immis- 
ceatur gunimi laccre leniterfuao. N.B. inatar certo dealbato, nam 
ai Havct, viredo oritur. Ilanc laccam sigillatoriam nan ad candelra 
flammaiu accendere licet, scd modiante idoneo testn caute est fun- 
denda, dum littfiria claudendis inserviet. Vitrum cobalti similiter 
adhiberi potest. 

Animalisatio tcl^ liuteaa primo peragitur illam cum stcrcoro 
vaccino reccntc- probe fricando ct in ^e ezsiccando. Sdn tela' 
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lota planes imiiiergatur Ii.\ivio saponaceo e sale eodm et pinguidine 
anituali, pnesertim cetaccorum, t'acto, et inter qnamlibet immeT- 
sionem solis exposita radiis essicoetur. Utec sunt momeDta 
operation 19 cardiualia. 

Sal ammoniacUB acido constat muri&tico per alkali volatile 
satiate, nbi notum est. Ut hie cum lucro confici queas principia 
habcantur opartet vili pretio. Sed aqaa marina, separata per 
crystallisationem murta, multiim continet magnesia acido salis 
satiatte, oiieo tamt^n laxe adherentis, ut solo calore destillatorio 
acidum sejungi possit. Hinc intelligitur ratio ob quam in confiniia 
maris arte Ciciliua paretnr sal aiumontacua. Alkali volatile ab 
oDguliaet comubua animalium obtinetur, nee non ab omnibus aliia 
aaimalium partibus. 

Molvbdiena vii novum continet metallum. Constat namq. 
addo quodam particulari sulpburi nduuato. Quum arsenicum 
regulinum experimentis congru enter nihil sit aliad, qnam peculiare 
acidum phlogisto satiatiun, adeoq. Bulphuris species, arsenicum 
autem album idem acidem tanto foetum inflammabili, quanto coa- 
gnlationi (non saturationi) opus est, non sine magna probabilitaUg 
specie credo, quodlibet metallum constare quodam acido radicali, 
quamvis hactenus a nullo acido metallico, pneter arsentcale, 
phlogiston penitus evelli pntuerit. In mojybdiena pncsena acidum, 
ni fallor, metallicum est, forte atanni. Plumbago longe alius est 
indolis, continens vis aliud quam acidum lercum et phlogiston. 

Magnesia nigra minime codem modo reduci potest, quo alia 
metalla. Methodum idoneain, in Opusc, vol, ii., deacriptam in- 
reniea, vel, si desidei-as, alia vice in litteria commnnicabo, De- 
Bcriptio Telluris physics secunda viceprelo subjecta est anno 1773. 
Annis 7 sequentibus multa didici, multa hue pertinentia ab aliis 
sunt detecta, qus ideo desiderantur. Versionem secundfe editionia 
Germanicam nondum vidt : ut compares suecanum mittam ex- 

Nonue in Officina Bentleyana imagines quorundum chemiconim 
et iliustrium physiconim fingantur ? Si ita, illas lubenter emerem, 
eimulq. quae in anglia ten incisfe reperiuntur. Contemplatio 
imaginum virorum, qui in physica et chemica paltestra desudarunt 
memet raagnopere delectat. 

Quanti constat series imperatorum et illustrium Bomanomm, 
more Bentleyano fictorum 1 Quanti notabiliorum Deorum et 
Dearum ? Nonne cafaJogna haberi queat cum addito pretio ? 

Esimia est obaeryatio Domini Fontance do Sulphure majors 
eestu rigescenti sed idem aceidit aniimonis crudo, argento salito 
multisq. aliia corporibus. 

Huie epistolfe Dissertatjonem adnecto nuper editam de diversa 
metnllis phlogisti quantitatc. Si plura desideras exemplaria 
idices numerum, 

D. BinnwB nnper pigmentnm viiide invenit, quod tam aqna 
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qnarn cam oloo non tautum egregium est, sed etiam uulli ubuosium 
mutationi. En prEBpnrationem : Solutio cobalti oommiscetiir cum 
Solutione zinci et deio alkali fiso praecipitatio iostituitar. Sede- 
mentum roseum collectum, lotum, esBiccatum et tandem calciuB- 
tum virescH plus miaua saturato colore, pro vario ingredientia 
zlncI quaotitate. 

Actorum Stockholmensium in linguam Germonicam tranBlato- 
rum nuper volumen 35 in luceni prodiit Vale, vir celcberrime, 
iterumq. vale. Dabam Upsaliaj, die 22 Dec, 1780. 

Aniplisslmo Clariasiraoq. Viro, D.D. F. Sckwediauer, 
S.P.B. T. Bergman. 

Epistolam tuam scriptam, il. 27 Jun., leque ac alium d. 
24 Aug, Londini datam aecepi. Epistolaa tuaa in posterum 
sicut autca inscribaa. "To tlie Koyale Society at Upsal," 
meas mos pervenietit manus, modo, ut antca, ab initio meum 
niemores nomen. Nee opus est, ut peculiar! charta involvantur, 
Gaudeo, quod mea ultima sarcinula ad te rite parvenerit. A To 
ad me missum nondum accept, nee hactenua de ilia Stockholm' 
uilam notitiam adquirere potui. Utinam uitmen naucleri vel 
navis in memoriam Tibi revocare posses, et tempus quo abierit, 
turn forte, Itisce coguitis, melius succedet uova inquisitio. Ut de 
hisce momentia cito me instruaa oro. 

Ad linem August) gravi afflictus sum morbo. Sanguis, qui per 
liEemorrlioides per plures annos consuetum habuit exitum, subito 
corporis auperiores partes et prsHsertim pulmones adgressus est, 
unde violcnta oriebatur hfemoptysis. Parum abfuit, quum hsec in 
ttimulum memet transtulerit. Jam quodammodo restitutus adhuc 
tamen magna laboro debilitate, adco ut hac vice plura scribere 
nequeam. Vale, vir experjmentissime, iterumq, vale. 

In enumerationo librorum, quos mihi missos scribis, Kirwan de 
acidorum fortitudine, quam antea promisisti, deaidero, sed forte in 
Earcinula nihilo minus adest, modo illam reperire potem. 

Dabam tJpaaliie, d. 12 Oct, 1781. 

CeUberrimo J>"" F. Schwediatter, S.P.V. T. Bergman. 

Tandem her! arcam a te misam laetus aecepi, simulq, e tus 
epistola mone cauaam, mihi proficuse, perspexi, Quum autem in 
litteria, od finem Junii datis, illam dudum in navi dcposilam nar- 
raveris, inimico fa to perditam non potui non credere mense 
Octobri. 

Libri omnes gratissimi fuerunt. Kirvani Schediasma adfuit, 
quamviB in catalogo miasorum cjua fueris oblitus, sed nova metlio- 
dus Henryaoa desideratur, hie tamen defcctus memet non angit, 
namq. in opere Cavalliauo explicatam spero. Quod imagines 
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<;)nsdem magnitudinis haberi non potnerint, ccrto quidcm respectu 
collcctionis mca: iutpcrfcctioncm prodit, sed hoc ipso plerosq. 
tuajoros ideix]. pukhriorca obtiaui, sine dubio tamea longe cari- 
ores, quod in Te ininime rcdimdare debet. Ut igitur quod debeo 
indites rogo et, pnctcr gratiaram octionCB, pecuniam lubcnter 
solvatn. In epistola 16 numeras, sed non nisi 15 accepi. Forte 
Cartcsii, qua haberi non potuit, connumcrasti. CrrEtalli arena- 
ce» galli<»e mihi fuerunt perquam gratK, iHiue ac lapidis eyaneo 
ct riridi rcsplendescentia, nam, quod antea possidco sjiecimeD, 
solum ci^aneum colorem monstrat. Alia variatio llaTo splcndct, 
Bcd banc nondiim vidi, forte rarlorem. 

CrystJtlU salince. qnas misisti, nihil aliud sunt, quam Sal Scig- 
nett), Primo intuitu cognoscebam. Auctoria ideo arcanum nihil 
valet. Fulvis pro policndo auro est subtilis ochra. Residuum 
post destillationom nitri cura vitriolo martis solvatur aqua, quan- 
tuni nimirum lieri potest, luec solutio filtro colctur, addatur solu- 
tio alkali Gxi et subtilis decidet oehrn, aurifabris sine dubio teque 
apta, ac miasa, forte eadem metbodo parata, forte etiam e dieto 
residuo, tnotu tantuui aquie, qara pulverem anbtilissimum diatis- 
Birae suapensum t«net, separata. Color panni lutei missi, ni 
fallor, modo in § 377 Prseleet, ScbefTcr, dcseripto, cfficitur, po- 
tiuH ocliraceus, quain flavus vocandus. In Suecia.flores Obierophyl- 
li BjlYestria (FI. auec. 257) linteia materiis colorem longe Iseti- 
orem inipertiunt, qui pluries lolionem cum sapoue perfert et lente 
quoq, solari debilitatur luce, Conferatur apecimen heic inclnaum. 

In quodam epiatola dephlogisticationem acidi salia per calcem 
memoraa. Eanidem dein trustra tentavi, nee video qua ratione 
efliei queat. TJt pvoportiones igitur indices oro, qualitatemq. 
calcia salitiB : nuni cnls aerata, an vero uata sit solvenda, an resi- 
duum post deatillationem salia ammoniaoi cum calce adhibcndum? 
Puus. Keir mihi notus eat, sed nominas quoq. Keer: num duo 
diverai chemici \ an vero posteriua noinen festinante calamo pro- 
creatum 3 

Dnus. Ferber, Prof. Mitaviensis, per aliquot annos a me petiit 
Regiii mincralis Sciagraphiam secundum principia proxima di- 
geati, Tak'm illi nniier misi manuacriptam, et hac lecta, nt typis 
difulgare sibi permitterem dcaidera'rit et voto ejusdcm non potui 
resistere, quamvis hoc tcntamen etiamnum valde sit imperfcctum, 

Nundinis prosimia paachalibus hoe opusculum dcstinatum credo, 
quod vix 100 paginas, in octavo impressum, efficiet. In analysi 
ferri pag. 68, seq. calcem albam a metallo separatum memoravi. 
Hanc dein ulterina examinavi et, ni fallor, novum indagavi aemi- 
metallum, ferro maxime amicum et in illo frigido fragilitatem 
procreans, cujua causam hactenus multi fruatra quajsiverunt. 
Ceterum hoc mctallum a ferro est diversissimuni et magniitia impe- 
rium omnino rocusans. Experimentorum descriptionem Sooiotati 
Uliaalicnsi tradidi, ut tomo quarto inserantuc. SUiiinuni aulphiu 
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turn nuper dctcxi, cujus in gremio terns esistcntinm hucusque 
omnes ignoramnt mineral ogi, sed inter Sibcricn mineralia, mibi 
niissn etiaminatuq., talem rarissimam inveni mtneralisationein. 
Diu niirntna sum, quod liiec deaidcraretur, nam stannum per artem 
sulphur facillime suacipit ct sulphur in naturae ofiicina ubcrrimum 
occurrit. 

Quuiti Tu omnes cogrioscas, qui Londini in Chemiam vel ad- 
finem riiiloBophiam nat. iucumbunt, ut singulorum historiolam 
pedetentim niihi narres oro. Woulfe, Kirvan, Priestley, Keir, 
Higgina, Saunders, Crawford, Cavallo, Henry, Eewlj, Warltire, 
Winch, &e. qua uoinina et nonnulla opera novi, Bed (Ptateni, mn- 
nera genium, mcrita et notabiles vitie circnmsfantiaB ignoro, qute 
tamcn Historian! litterariam scientiEe, cui me addixi, multum 
jllustrant, Num quidera Pcmherton in chemicis acripsitT Citatum 
vidi. Num ejus imago, qura in Catal. Bentl. Gallico pag. 67, n. 
32, occurrit ? 

Hanc epistolam scripsi d. 20 Nov., aed per octiduum retinui, 
tiiam responsionem espectans ultima; mesc prrecedeuti, jam vero 
diutiua morari nolo. Vale, Vir celeberrimo, tuaq. amicitia 
memet in jmstemm, sicut hue uaq., amplectere. 

Quod D. Achard aerem, qui phlogiaticatus vocari solet, per 
nitrum fusum duserit, illumq. eo ipso eonncxcrit, n arras. 
!AIcthodnm certe ignoro, qua hie S-bt nitri massam transiro possit 
sine admixtione aeris ex ipao nitro orti, qui, uti notum est cximia 
gaudet puritate, et in hoc casu correctionem cfficit. Ceruasa sine 
dubio in Anglia quoq. prseparatur, ast peregrinatores, iii fallor, ■ 

tales fafaricas minime memorant. ^^m 

Dominis Priestley, Kirvan ct Hopson nico nomine gratias agas ^^| 
pro missis libris. Qua in postcrum Tibi mittuutur multipla ita ^^| 
distribuas oro, ut hi Domini singuli exemplar olitineant. Trac- ^^H 
tatus Crawfordiani nova editio diu forte morabitur. Quum igitnr ^^H 
parvi sit voluminis, ut credo, noune nitido et accurate describi ^^| 
posset? Impenaas lubcntcr solvam. ^^H 

. Quale est pondus a Priestleyo aliisq. Phvsicia usurpatnm ? ^^ 

^^^HQuomodo dividitur? Quid significat dwt. ? Quando gallon sim- 
^^H^cit«r nominatur, nonne Londineusis pro vino iutelligatur^ 
^^^^Winehcster gallon quantum difiert ? ^^1 

^^L Dabam Upsalira, d. 30 Kov. 1781. ^M 

^^M Cehherrimo Bno Schwediaucr, S.P.J). T. Ber-jman. ^^ 

Sarcinula a Te Edinburgo miasa d. 23 Sept. in meaa pervenit 
manua d. 11 Januarii aequentis, adeoq. priua reapondcrc non 
potui. Frustum terrje ponderoare aijratffi gratissimum mihi fuit, 
ut facile Tibi persnadcre potca. Donanti ideo Domino Black meo 
nomine multas pcraolvas gratias. Quod libri a nie misai Lod- 
diuum appulerint salvi ad fiuem Septemhria, proiime pneteiiti, j 
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per D. Kirran oog;Doyi : de effigie idem spero, aed ad Te scribere 
Qon potui, penitus ignorana ulnnam esses, usq. dum adyeniret 
qHStola Eldinlmrgi scripta. Marmor metallicam Cronstedtii nihil 
aliud est, qnam Terra ponderosa vitriolata, toto coelo differens a 
Lapide ponderosa qai in Mineralogia Cronstedtii inter mineras 
ferriferas memoratur, § 200, i., edit succ. Lapis ponderosus est 
calx acido novo metsdlico satiata. Est antem adeo rams hie 
lapis, at defecta materiss non dum metallum, ad quod pertinet 
acidnm, determinare licnerit. Conferas in yoI. iii. dissertationem 
de acidis metallicis. 

Ut muria liberetor magnesia calceq. salitis meliorem vilio- 
remq. ignoro methodum, qnam qnse in GallisB quibusdam regi- 
onibus adhibetnr et in Mem. de I'Ac. 1763 deacriUtar. Scilicet 
muria collecta in cnmulis conicis sub dio aocumulatur et cnlmo 
tegitur, ne pluvia dissolyat. Interea atmosphsersB humiditas sales 
deliquesoentes devebit. 

Calx flava, quam Dr Withering e ferro extraxit, forte nihil 
est aliud, quam calx Sideri, martiali contaminata, de qua in vol. 
iii. agitur. 

Methodus salis ammoniaci conficiendi a D. Hutton adhibita 
▼aide est notabi]is. 

Pro missis libris, et iis, quos polliceris, gratias ago. 

D. a Linn6 febri biliosa, ter redeunte, lacessitus tandem apo- 
plexia occubuit. Sed hoc sine dubio Tibi dudum innotuit. 
Quod ad meam attinet valetudinem, hsec certe valde est debilitata. 
Estate sub itinere gravem haemoptyseos accessum passus sum, 
sed postea vires quodanimodo reparata fuerunt, et hsec hiemq. 
hue usque, ni fallor, minus mihi fuit molesta, quam binse prsBce- 
dentes. 

In nova elaboranda Oryctologia jam occupatus sum, duobus in 
8® comprehenda voluminibus. Num prior hoc anno in lucem 
prodire queat dubito, ob magnum analysium faciendarum nume- 
rum. Regni Senator et Collegii metallici Praeses, illustrissimus 
Comes Bjelke, ut lingua conscribatur suecana petiit, uberiorem 
inde in nostros monticolas redundaturum fructum exspectans. 
Methodum ex coramentatioue de systemate fossilium naturali, 
quam misi, cognoscere potes. In novellis litteratiis alicubi legi 
Priestley um in Americam abituram, ni fallor, vel in Siberiam. 
Num vcrum ? 

Experimenta aerostatica in Anglia incepta novi. Describas mihi 
adcurate methodum, qua globos aere inflammabilo implent ? Quo 
medio liunc aerem procreant ? Quomodo sub itinere hujus aeris 
volumen augent, si altius surgere volunt? Cetera. Vale, Amice 
SBstimatissinie, et memet inter tuos numera amicos. 

Dabam, die 13 Jan. 1784. 
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Notice of the Vendace of Derwentwater, Cumberland. In a 
Letter addressed to Sir William Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E. 
By John Davy, M.D., F,R.S., Loud, and Edin. 

Mr DEAR Sir, — I have carefully compared the' vendace from 
LoclitnabeD, which you have been so good aa to send me, with the 
one I have which was taken^ in Derwentwater, aud the result is, 
that they are in every respect so alike, that no doubt can be 
entertained, I think, of their being of the same species, I have 
shown them to my friend Sir John Richardson, and he is equally 
convinced of their identity. 

You remark that this fish, the vendace, is quoted as an instance 
of " local distribution ; " adding, " it is right that ita range should 
be corrected," and you express the opinion that it is " more 
extended." Aa the distribution of species has now become a subject 
of more than ordinary interest to the philosophical zoologist, it 
may not be amiss, perhaps, to enter into some particulars relative 
to the vendace, as showing, in accordance with the opinion you 
have espresaed, that its habitat is not so limited and isolated as 
was long the current belief. 

By my friend Dr Lietch of Derwent Bank, Keswick, to whom 
I am indebted for the specimen of the fish from Derwentwater, 
I have been informed that its existence in that lake has been for 
many years past known to the boatmen ; and an old fisherman, 
one of those boatmen, has assured me that it is not only well 
known, but known to be pretty common there. He stated, that 
about eight years ago, many were taken, towards the upper porta 
of the lake, at Lodore, at one draught of a net ; that he himself 
once took one with the artificial fly, and that he knew of another 
having been taken in angling with a worm. The specimen in my 
poaaession, I was told, was one of two killed accidentally by a 
stroke of an oar. 

From the same informants I learnt that this fish occurs in 
Eassenthwaito Lake — a lake which is separated from Derwent- 
water only by about three miles of river (the Derwent), of gentle 
flow, — in its whole course of about three miles, without any ob- 
structing fall or rapid ; and, in short, the fish is about as common 
in the one lake as in the other. In confirmation, it was mentioned 
that, not long ago, no less than sixteen or eighteen were captured 
there at one cast of a net. A specimen from Bassenthwaite is 
preserved in the Museum at Keswick, and, from such an inspection 
as I have made of it, 1 believe it to differ nowise from the vendace 
of the adjoining lake, 

"Whether the vendace exists or not in any other lakes of the 
lake district I am not prepared to say. Such inquiries as I have 
made after it on visiting Uie larger lakes, have hitherto been nn- 
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successful. The most likely places to discover it are the secluded 
monntain tarns, in which a net is seldom if ever cast 

You are aware that in two of the lakes of the district, and in 
one of its tarns, viz., Ullswatcr and Hawes Water, and Red Tarn, 
a fish certainly of the same family occurs, and is plentiful. The 
Coregonus of Hawes Water I have examined : I was present at 
the capture of a specimen taken with the artificial fly — an un- 
common incident. It appears to be the same as the schelly, 
figured and described by the late Mr Yarrell in his *' History of 
British Fishes,'' and supposed by him to be identical as to species 
with Gwyniad of Bla Lake in Wales. The Coregoni of Ulls- 
watcr and of Red Tarn, are commonly spoken of by the country 
people as fish of the like kind, nnder the name of the fresh-water 
herring, or schelly ; but that they are truly identical species, I 
cannot even offer an opinion, never having examined a specimen 
of either, and not being aware that they have hitherto been 
examined with sufficient care by any competent observer. 

Recurring to the speculative subject — the distribution of species 
— one naturally casts about for a way to account, not for the isola- 
tion of the fish under consideration, but for their diffusion, 
moderate as that is, according to what is known of their localities 
at present. Of the many conjectures that may be offered, one, and 
the most obvious, is, that they were intentionally conveyed by man 
from their original locality ; another, that they were accidentally 
carried from place to place by an aquatic animal, such as a water- 
ousel or an otter ; a third, that they might have been transferred 
by means of a moving body of ice, a glacier, or by a water 
spout ; a fourth, that they might have found their way by the 
sea. 

The first mode of conveyance — that by man— seems plausible 
enough in this instance of the vendace, especially since the 
attempt made with the impregnated ova of the fish, the distance 
between the lakes of Lochmaben and those of Cumberland being 
so inconsiderable ; but this same method hardly comes within the 
bounds of probability in the instance of the schelly of Red Tarn, 
tliat tarn being one of the least accessible of our mountain tarns, and 
the fish itself one of the most difficult to capture. Of the other 
suggested ways, the third and fourth seem the least probable, and 
the last hardly even possible. First, in the instance of the fish of 
Red Tarn, considering the situation of that tarn on the flank of 
Helvellyn, and only three or four hundred feet below its summit ; 
next, in that of the vendace of Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, 
keeping in mind that there are falls and rapids in the river in its 
course from the latter lake to the sea, such as it is difficult to 
suppose surmountable by so feeble a fish as the one in question. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that the vendace has been taken 
alive in the tideway of the Sol way — an emigrant no doubt from 
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one of tie lakes of Lochmaben. The fish, I believe, is knoi 
you ; I have been assured of it by Sir John Richardson, by ■whom 
the speeinien tiicii taken was Jepositcil in the Haslar Museum, and 
afterwards transferred to the British Museum. The second mode, 
— that of accidental conTcyauce by an aquatic animal, — seems 
to be least open to objection. In a paper published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for last year, and in another to be 
found in the Proceedings of the Eoyal Society for the present, 
I have related experiments proving that the impregnated ova of 
the salmon may be kept many days exposed to the atmosphere, 
when the air is saturated with moisture, witjiout their losing 
their vitality ; that under the same circumstances, when packed 
in moist moss or moistened wool, they may be conveyed many 
hundred miles with a like result, and be afterwards hatched ; 
and also, that their vitality is not destroyed by iheii" coming in 
contact with and adhering to ice, their temperature at the same 
time being reduced to the fi-eezing point of water. Are not these 
facts applicable by analogy to the ova of the schelly and vendace ? 
And if BO, are they not capable of affording some explanation of 
these fish in common with so many others, especially the trout, 
being found in waters so situated as to render it extremely im- 
probable that they could have been introduced where found, 
excepting in this accidental way 1 — I am, &c. 

John Davi. 



Note to Dr Davi/'s Paper on the Vendace of Derwentwater, 
By Sir W. Jardinb, Bavt. 

From the foregoing observations, it will be seen that the vendace 
is no longer to be considered as confined to the Lochmaben lochs. 
These have long been taken as the only locality for it, and, like 
that of the supposed restricted locality of the British red grouse, 
has formed the basis for argument and theory on the distribution 
of species. Some years since, by the attention of Mr Davies, now 
assistant to Professor Allman in tbo University of Edinburgh, I re- 
ceived a drawing from the English lake district of a fish which 
appeared very similar to that from Lochmaben, but on which alone 
it was unsafe to decide without the examination of specimens. 
Dr Davy has, however, now removed that doubt, and the locality 
remains no longer restricted. The specimen taken in Derwentwater 
lias been obligingly sent for comparison ; when placed beside a 
Lochmaben fish of equal size, the general form apjiears stronger 
or stouter, the proportions of the parts larger ; but I cannot mark 
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anything that would entitle it to specific distinction. Since t\m 
MS. of Dr Davy^s observations came into my possession, I bare 
•also received from T. C. Eyton, Esq., specimens of a fish firom Bala 
Lake in Wales. These Mr Eyton compiuedwith specimens of vendaoe 
from LocHmaben, and I have now done the same. There are sL'gbt 
differences in the opercular outline; not more, however, than would 
occur in specimens from the same lake. Mr Eyton thinks the Welsl 
fish identical, and I cannot perceive any differences of sufficient 
value to place them as distinct. Thus it is that the distribatioa 
in this country appears to have a consid^able range; and it re- 
mains yet to be seen whether the British fish are not also ihe 
same with one of the continental species. When Professor Agassix 
visited this country in 1834, specimens of the Lochmaben vendaoe 
were shown to him. He thought it distinct from the species 
known on the continent as the Coregonus fnarmmda. At that 
time he expressed no doubt, and on this account the Lochmaben 
fish was named in honour of the great British ichthyologist Wil- 
loughby. I have never been able to make the comparison be* 
tween British and continental specimens, but, except fix>m the state- 
ments of Agassiz while in this country, there is no authority from 
direct comparison for stating that it is distinct. My impression is, 
that it will prove not to be so, and that the range will therefore 
extend to the lakes of the continent. 

Dr Davy mentions one instance of the vendace being taken in 
the English lakes with the artificial fly. I do not doubt this, as 
the habits of the fish may differ from the abundance or scarcity of 
entomostracan food in the waters it inhabits ; but the form of the 
whole mouth, — the small weak teeth, — the elongation and struc- 
ture of the gill appendages, all show an apparatus for taking that 
peculiar food with which we have always found the stomach of 
the Lochmaben fish crammed. Dr Baird, of the British Museum, 
so well known for his researches among theentomostraca, examined 
the Lochmaben fish last summer by the water side, with the view 
of determining the species of entomostraca taken as food, and foiiflik.. 
nothing but these small animals in the stomach. The stomach of 
the Bala fish was also sent to him, but this presented very different 
contents, — the debris of water insects and their larvae, and the re- 
mains of some dipterous insects; but only one specimen of ento- 
mostraca (Daphnia) could be found. The stomach of the Derwent- 
water fish was entirely empty of all food. 

Thus it appears that the different localities afford different food, 
and in thosfi where entomostraca are scarce, other support must be 
collected, and an artificial bait will occasionally be taken. 

-iten 
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Entomology of the Vicinity of Melbourne, Auetralia. Com- 
municated in a Letter to Mr Jones, Worcester. By Mr 
P. Edwards. 



I now come to our favourite order Coleoptera ; and were I to 
flay all that I ought to s&j about the many beautiful spei^iea to be 
found in this country, I ahonld tire your patience, and fill more 
sheets than I have time to write, I shall, therefore, briefly glance 
at the principal families, noticing more particularly any remark- 
able species, and leave you to form your own judgment from 
some apecimens which I will shortly send to you. We appear to 
have several families which have no representatives at home, but 
with most of them I am familiar, and I will endeavour to give you 
some idea of what my collection of Coleoptera is composed. 

First, then, the Adephaga are by no means so numerous as at 
home, and are chiedy confined ta the Lebiid^ and HarpalidEe. 
Of the Cicindelidte I have seen no example ; and in a collectioB 
belonging to Mr Robert Bakewell, containing upwards of a 
thousand species of Coleoptera, this family was wanting. The 
Lebiidee are perhaps more numerous than any of their tribe, and 
are found chiefly under the bark of the gum trees. Many of the 
species are very prettily marked with the (■oloura of tortoise-shell ; 
they are mostly small insects, rarely larger than from 2J to 3J 
lines. One species, which I met with under burnt logs on the 
Plenty Itangea, has remarkably fiabellate antennre; elytra rich 
chestnut brown, faintly striate; thoras cylindrical. This insect has 
been described, I believe, by Mr Hope, but I am ignorant of its 
name. The Scaritidte give me three species, one of which is about 
8 lines in length; the other two appear to be of the genus Clivina. 
My CorabidsB are very few also, and principally small species, like 
those of Helobia and Leistus at home, though some most beauti- 
ful examples of Calosoma have been taken hero. The Ilarpalidse 
are by far the most numerous of the Geodepliaga, though, as I have 
said, by no means so common as at home. 1 possess a few very 
fine species; the largest is a species of Catadromug about I in. 3 
lines in length, deep black, with punctate striate elytra — the strira 
very distinctly marked; and with a broad margin of brilliant golden- 
green, which fades slightly Etfter death. This insect is found under 
stones in the winter, and, upon being taken in the hand, exudes a 
yellow aerid fluid, which, once coming in contact with one of my 
eyes, caused me very considerable pain. Other Harpalidie arc 
j^^ostly black or brassy green, like the genera Harpalus and Ago- 
or St?- '-*^ *^® Bembidiidre, the genus Lopha, or one very aimilaf 
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to it, appears to be far from rare, and I have foond many RmaU 
insects like Bembidium ; but tbia tribe requires more studious io- 
vestigation than I have been able to give to it. In the Elapbridee 
we are poor. Two smalt species, about 1 }- lines in length, which 
are both found on floncrs of Composite, are all I am acquainted 
with. The flowers on which I have met with these beetles were 
covered with myriads of very minute Aphides, and probably they 
formed the ol)jecta of which the Elapbri were in search. Among 
the Hydradephaga, two species of Colyrebetes are most abundant 
in nil our waters, and id the evenings of summer are iiound on 
the wing in almost incalculable numbers, Hydroporus, too, liaa 
its examples; but Dyticus I have not seen, Gyrinidte are moat 
plentiful in the Creek, one species being extremely like the Gyrioas 
Hatator of England. We have one, however, with the posterior half 
of the elytra light chestnut-red, the reminder black. This is not 
common. The Helophoridie are not frequent, only about fou» 
small species being known to me. The aquatic insects of the colony 
would well repay investigation, as I am sure many mo»e than those 
we are acquainted with must remain unknown. The Sphnridiidse 
present us with some small species, principally found on Bowers, and 
vnder the bai-k of the Eucalypti. The Necrophaga are by no means 
numerous; and, indeed, the offices which they perform in the eco- 
nomy of nature appear to belong to the lot of the ants and flies. 
I have seen and taken, however, one species of Necrodes, with 
high bruken ridges on the elytra [N. laerymoiaj- a genus of small 
insects of the NitidoIidjB, with the elytra only covering half the ab- 
domen ; three Silpbce under hark of gum-tree ; a few small Myee- 
tophagidffl ; two Engida; in the bole of a tree ; and three Dermea- 
tidee, besides a small species which I took a few days ago, and 
■wbich may turn out to be an Antbrenus. Most of these have been 
found in situations entirely different from their habitats ia Eng- 
land, having been principally met with underneath bark, and 
among decayed wood ; but with one exception, none have been 
seen by me in carcasses, though I make a rule to turn over every 
dead opossum or native cat I meet with. The Byrrhidie I do not 
know here. Of Histerid« I have one species, bright golden or 
purplish-green (^Saprinue iaciiisJErichs) ; very common in carcasses 
and decayed vegetable matter. It is about 2^ lines in length. Of 
the Pectinicoms, one of the most beautiful ia the well-knovm 
Iramprimtt tenea, which is found in immense numbers in the dry 
months of our summer. It is of the moat brilliant golden green, 
sometimes bluish or purple, with very large mandibles (smaller in 
the female) j it feeds upon the wattle trees (Acacia), whole groves 
of which it sometimes destroys in the course of a season. Wo 
are far from deficient in the Lamellicorns. Onthophagus presents 
us with ff ur species, mostly ash-coloured, with dark markings. 
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vexy similar to those well known to you at home ; and 1 think 
five or six Geotrupidte may be named, Six of the Aphodiidffl 
arc all I have seen. The Slelolonthidfe are very numerouB, — 
two large and brilliant species positively swarming npon gum trees 
in the early part of the spring. The small genera, like Phvllo- 
pcrtha and Hoplia, are abundant on young shoots; and a few 
species are also found on the flowers of diflerent shrubs. Of 
tiie Cetoniadss wc have some ; one genus (Schizorhina) is ex- 
tremely abundant on the flowers of the native box [Bursaria spi- 
Kosa), The S. punctata ia about sis lines in length, with gold- 
yellow elytra, irregularly marked with black -spots; the pale tes- 
taceous appearance it bears in collections in Britain gives no idea of 
its beautyi and the S.auxtralasim is still more remarkable for its 
colours. The elytra are rich brown, with waved bands of black 
and bright canary- yellow. Both these insncts I have positively 
seen this season in thousands. Tho Diaphoma Hookeri is a hand- 
some species, about ten or twelve lines in length ; elytra pale 
chestnut-brown, inclining to testaceous, with a broad black band 
extending down the thorax and along the sides of the suture. 
This is found upon the acacia, though it does not appear very 
common. 

To give you some idea of the numbers in which soroe species 
are found, I must tell you that upon a single tree, in one morn- 
ing, I took upwards of 200 specimens. After our hot winds, 
which, nnfortunately for the health of the colony, are too prev^ 
lent in the summer, the Longicornes are seen in great quantities, 
«nd frequently fly into our houses at night by the open wiodowa. 
The diflerent species of Eucalypti are their special home, and sad 
havoc tliey make among some of the trees. They are principally 
CerambycidDB^, though of the Lcpturidce I have taken six or eight 
examples. In many of the former family the antennse are twice 
tho length of the body, The Crioccridte have two beautiful species 
found on the acacias in spring, one of which is vermilion-red 
with black spots, and the other orange with black spots and a black 
thorax. These are far from frequent. I have seen no Donacite, 
though I have searched well for them upon the aquatic plants 
in onr locality. The Cyclica are very numerous, particularly 
the Galcruciil^ and Chrysomelidfc, both of which families exist 
in profusion upon the gum trees, aud present an almost end- 
less number of forms, many of which arc very striking in the 
■disparities of their colours. We have several Hahicte — one spe- 
cies very similar to the H, nemorum ; but none, as far as I have 
tieen able to learn, so destructive in habits as that well-known in- 
sect. The genus Cryptoccphalus is very abundant in species, 
veral of which have very brilliant colours. I know two species of 
Cassidie, both found on Eucalypti. Of the CoccinellidiP, I know 
oae Chilocorus and five CocciucllK, all of which are found oa 
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acacisB. Onr Tenebrionidse are principally found under bark ; one 
species is very large, being about ten to eleven lines. Of the 
Blapsidae we have two species, Cistelidae five, and Lagria, so like 
L. hirtay tbat I cannot distinguish any difference. Several large 
and beautiful Mordellae occur on flowers — oneRhipiphcfnis on gum 
trees ; and a large and beautiful beetle, with pectinated antennae, 
which I have t£^en on the Plenty Eanges, belongs apparently to 
the genus Trigonodera. The genus Anthicns is abundant; and 
one species of Noxoxus occurs. The Brachelytra are comparative- 
ly few, and not very difierent in general appearance from our 
common species at home. I only possess about twelve species. 

This ends my list of Coleoptera, and I therefore pass oil briefly to 
mention the remaining orders. The Orthoptera are very numerous, 
and number among them some very singular insects. Among the 
more remarkable are the Phasmidse, or walking-stick insects, as 
they are familiarly called. These curious creatures are found 
upon gum trees in abundance in some parts of the bush. They 
are often four or five inches in length, though the body of most of 
them is seldom thicker than a straw. We have several of the 
genus Mantis, which are also very curious insects. I have taken 
one Gryllus, with much the same habits as the ChryUotalpa vu/- 
garis of Britain. The Locustidse and AchetidsB are very nume- 
rous indeed, particularly during the driest part of our summer, 
furnishing an abundant supply of food to the bush turkey {Alec- 
tura Lathami, Gray) and somei of our plovers. I have collected 
nearly 100 species of the Hemiptera, many of which are large and 
handsome. The Eucalypti furnish them in abundance, as well 
as the next order, Homoptera, of which the most remarkable in- 
sect is a very large Cicada, which exists in such numbers in this 
locality, and creates such a tremendous noise, as to be a complete 
pest. Its clear membranaceous wings, when expanded, are almost 
four inches in width; the head is very broad, eyes red, disk promi- 
nent. On a hot summer day these insects are so abundant, and 
so incessant is their chirping, if it may be so called, that you are 
almost bewildered with the sound. Several curious insects, allied, 
I think, to Centrotus, are found upon the wattle trees. They are 
remarkable for having singular protuberances from the thorax. 
The Neuroptera are plentiful in the neighbourhood of streams ; and 
many of our dragonflies are large and brilliant in colour. I have 
seen two or three of the ant-lions (Myrraeleonidse) on the Plenty 
Ranges, and I have also taken specimens of the genus Ascala- 
phus belonging to the same group, which are very peculiar, in 
having long filiform antennae, terminated by a knob like that 
of the diurnal Lepidoptera. One genus, with black and yel- 
low wings, allied to Panorpa, is found on the trunks of gum 
trees in the autumn. I know two species of Termes, and a 
/species of Hemerobius, yery like Chrysopa perlay is occasionally 
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found in gardens, fiic. The caddis-flies are numecoue in the 
Merin Creek; and one species I have remarked to hare antcnnEe 
nearly three times its own length. Hymenoptera are most 
abundant on flowers, &c. My collection numbers 180 species. 
Ichneumons are very numerous, and some of them with ovipositors 
of an immense length. As to the ants, they are one of the 
greatest nuisances of the colony, not a single place being free from 
them. If you walk ia the bush, tliey crawl up your legs, and 
soon remind you of their presence ; in the house they devour 
sugar, meat, flour, butter, and in fact anything which is consum- 
able. But what annoyed me much more than this, was the fact 
of their attacking my Lepidoptera, and devouring many beautiful 
species, just leaving me the pins. In the bush there are in- 
credihle numbers ; and a few of the species raise enormous 
mounds, from which a path, perfectly free from all impediments, 
and cleared of all the grass, generally conducts to the nearest 
gum tree. Some of the nests formed by the wasps are very beau- 
tiful, and are often found attached to branches of shrubs. The 
honey-bee (Apis 7iidlifiea'j has been introduced here, and thrives 
admirably. I now come to the Lepidoptera, which are not nearly 
so abundant as I expected to find them. The butterflies arc parti- 
cularly few, only nineteen species being known to me. One 
of them, and the must common, is closely allied to the Cynthia 
oitrdui. Wo have two or three Polyomati, and a beautiful Thecla, 
with pale metallic-blue wings, edged with a broad black band. 
The underside of this insect is buff, with irregular markings of 
orange and black. A small copper butterfly is common on the 
grass plains, and we have two or three species of Hipparchia. Of 
the SphingideB, I know but three species, and two or three re- 
semble the genus Ino, and are found in the same situations. A 
large and beautiful Smerinthus is the remaining species. I should 
have mentioned that four skippers are found in one neighbour- 
hood. We are richer in the moths, and possess many which are 
remarkable for form and beauty of colouring ; but the smaller 
species, such as the Tortricidfe and the Yponomeutidro are the 
gems of our Australian Lepidoptera. I have paid a good deal of 
attention to them, and number nearly 200 species of these two 
families. Of the Diptera wo arc furnished with a superabundant 
supply, and particularly of the Mtisea domestica, which exists here 
in such numbers as to he a complete plague. Even while I write, 
they arc all over my face, and making most persevering efForta to 
get into the corners of my eyes. It is useless to try to avoid them, 
for go where you will, there are the flies also ; and, after slapping 
your face and rubbing your eyes until you are a fright, you feel 
like Keeley in one of his farces, "almost fempted to say — damn ;" 
but you dare not do so, for if you but open your mouth, down pop 
-half-a-dozen resolute flies, and you 01*6 bound to cough for 
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hour to get rid of tlicm. The only way to avoid thiBterrible 
annoyance is to ivear a veil ; thank goodness, the Area and frost 
kilt them. Among the rest of our Diptcra, we have some large 
and bright- coloured species ; and one singular black and whit* fel- 
low is distinctly marked with a skull and croas-boDes. I have 
seen two or three of the Eomhylii, lint they are hy no means 
numerous. Tabaniilie are conimon in exposed situations ; and I 
have taken two or three singular species parasitic upon birds. 
These latter ore, I think, of the genus Osypterum, 



An Account of an unusual Thunder- Storm, and of a Destruc- 
tive Local Flood. Contained in extracts of Letters ad- 
dressed to Dr John Davy, F.R.S. By Mr William 

Pearson of Windermere. 

On Tuesday, 9th Sept., we hod here almost continuous thunder 
all the afternoon. But about 6 p.m. there occurred a suddea 
tremendous burst ; it seemed right over the house — the Hash and 
report simultaneous. If a heavy cannon, a thiriy-iwo pounder- 
hod been fired on the roof, it could not have been louder, nor I 
think 80 loud. We had, however, no damage done except a square 
of glass cracked in tho dining-room. 

But the farmer, on fetching up the cows from the meadow be- 
low the house, noticed tufts of grass and sods scattered on the 
ground not far from the hedge. They had conio from the dyke 
on which it grows, at the foot of a large ash tree, some of the roots 
of which were laid hare and the bark peeled oH'; the hazels in the 
hedge stript of their leaves, and a kind of opening made. The 
Hods, witli fern roots attached, liad been driven on each side a€ 
the hedge, in nearly a straight line, to tho distance of 15 or 20 feet. 
I think there can he no doubt that the dectric force came from the 
ground, for if it had descended from the clouds, would not the 
tree have shown some signs of it ? but there was not a leaf or 
branch disturbed, though hanging right over the dyke from whence 
the sods, &c., had been ejected. These appearances were not ob- 
served before the thunder-storm, and, no doubt, were caused by it 
— probably by that tremendous crack. 

Several years ago I witnessed here effects somewhat similar 
from a thunder-storm. A holly tree, on a, rough pasture, had 
been struck — the root bared from soil, and some of it thrown up 
among the leaves. But what was curious, the electric matter had 
divei^ed from the tree to almost every point of the compass, like 
the spokes of a wheel, ripping up and slightly guttering the 
earth, as if caused by the plough. A few yards from the tree on 
one side was a stonewall — one of those spokes or divergent forces 
had encountered it—haxl passed beneath it, under the foundal' 
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stone, and come out at the other side, where was groiving a crop of 
potatoes ; it had cut through five or six of the rows or stitches oa 
cleverly as if it had been a plough I 

The question the meteorologist has to solve is, How a fall of 
rain — that is, small glohules of water^could so suddenly produce 
a volume of that element, of such weight and force as to cause the 
effects described, 

You would doubtless read in the newspapers at the time a 
note of a very heavy fall of water, attended by thunder, that occur- 
red at Borough Bridge, on the Lune, on the 8th of August 1855, 
if I remember correctly. About a week after, I visited the place, 
accompanied by a friend, on a journey we made to some of the 
eastern parts of the county. There was aometliing so tremendous 
in the havoc this storm had occasioned, that I am sure you will 
excuse me if 1 endeavour to describe some of the most prominent 
effects we witnessed. At Cragrigg Hawse we first came in sight 
of the Lune valley. Carnigill, east of the Lune, a mountain 
with a smooth green surface, is right opposite ; but it was now 
(contrary to what I remembered) furrowed with several red streaks 
or gutters, caused by the sudden and heavy rush of water down its 
smooth declivity. In the stone wall at its foot there was a large 
gap, 20 or 30 yards in width at least, which had been made by 
the impetuous flood, and in the field below an immense mass of 
earth and stones, covering about an acre of it. The road from the 
Hawse to the inn is a long descent. There is a new stone wall on 
the right of the road, on the other side of which the mountain 
rises pretty steeply. This wall, in one or two places, was washed 
down, and the road covered in parts with soil, stones, and gravel; 
in one place a complete landslip had occurred — a part of the 
mountain side, with the green sod at the top, had slid across the 
turnpike, so as to prevent the passage of carriages till a part of it 
was removed. On reaching the inn, we were told the flood had 
entered the house. We saw that, in running down the lane be- 
low, it had worked itself a channel of about two feet deep. Bat 
the greatest havoc was cast of the Lune. After crossing the 
bridge, we went up the lane that leads to a farm-house just under 
Oarnigill. It was rendered quite impassable for carts — a clnan- 
nel of from two to three feet deep being cut in the middle of the 
road. But what shows more convincingly than anything I have 
mentioned the immense mass of water thus suddenly precipitated, 
was, that the branches of the hedge on our left, through which the 
water had passed into the lane, were covered with pieces of grass 
and wreck to theheight of at least three feet I And, recollect, that 
this body of water had flowed down the smooth slope of a moun- 
tain, and not been absorbed by the gliylls, as would have been the 
case in a common heavy thunder- shower. It seems to me that if 
the contents of one of our small lakes (Esthwaite Water for iu» 
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stance), cuuld have been carried to the summit of Carnigill, anil 
then Buddenly let fall, it would not have produced a heavier or 
more overwhelming flood, Mr Day, the landlord at Borough 
Bridge, told u3 tliat this shower (it was a shower in the valley 
below, with loud thunder) did not cover an area of much more 
than a mile in diameter. Is it not extraordinarily odd that this 
huge mafis of aqueous vapour should reach \he top of Carnigill 
before it met with a body of cold air to cliange it into water 1 
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Wdrlwitid and Tornado Voiticet. By W. C. REOFiELn. — A Bpecial 

rotation constitutci tV.e eesentiaJ portion of thesa remariabla raovements 
in ttie atmosphere. As regards the interior and the more exterior portions 
of tlie whirling body, (he course of the spirol rotation, whether t« the left 
or the right, continues one and the iame. But the oblique inclination 
which the spiral movement also has to the plane of the tioriEOD, in these 
two portions of the vortex, is found to be in opposite directions. Thus, 
in the outward portion of the whirlwind the tendency is downward, when 
the axis is vertical ; but in its interior portion the spiral inclination or 
tendency is upward. This fact explains the ascenaioniil effects in toma- 
does, and in more diminutive whirlwinds. Owing to the greater density 
of ihe air at the earths Burfnee, the normal course of the gradually descend- 
ing movement, in a symmetric whirlwind, is that of a closing spiral ; while 
the conrae of the ascending movement in the interior portion of the body 
is that of an opening spiral. 

In the aerial voitez, the area of the ascending movement, or tpirality. 
is by far the smallest portion of the body ; for the reason that its rotation 
is proportionally more active and intense, being produced by the great 
weight and niomentnm of the surrounding body, converging by an inci'eas- 
ingly rapid motion into a smaller area. 

In aqueous vortices, the spiral inclination of the interior and exterior 
portions is reversed, the descending spiral being nearest the axis of the 
vortex. Hence, lighter bodies, and even bubbles of air, are often forced 
downward in the water in the manner in which heavier bodies are forced 
upward in the aerial vortex. 

So-ealled Hainan P<itrifacii<jfu, By Tbail Gbeen.— Descriptions of 
petrifactions of human bodies which occur in the newspapers appear to 
refer to the conversion of bodies into adipocere, and not into stone. All 
the supposed cases of petrifaction are probahly of this nature. The 
change occurs only when Ihe coffin becomes filled with water. The body, 
converted into adipocere, floats on the water. The supposed cases of 
changes of position in the grave, bursting open the coffin llde, turning 
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oVer, crossing of limbs, &c., formerly attributed to the coming to lifa of 
Iiersons buried who were not dead, ia now ascertained to be due to the 
same cause. The chemical change into odipocere, and the erolution of 
goaea, produce tbeie moTements of dead bodies, 

II. SECTION OF GKOLOGT, NATURAL illSTORY, AN[> 
ETHNOLOGY. 

On the Volcanic Phenomena of Kilanea and Maiuna Loa ; and on the 
Dynamical Theories of Earthquakes. Ac. ByC. F. Winslow. — Referring 
to the phenomena of the eruption of Manua Loa in August 1855, and to 
numerous facts observed by him in Hawaii, and by other observers there 
and in other parts of the globe, the author maintained the geaeml iheory. 
that volcanic and earthquake notions are due to powerful raovementa in 
the molten matter beneath the thin cruat of the earth. He attempted 
to show that the; were more frequent in winter than in Eunimer, and 
thence concluded that they were due to the force created by the son on 
the molten interior of the globe, which being greatest in winter when the 
sun is nearest the earth, would at that time occasion an increased pressure 
of the liquid against the auperincumbent crust. 

Exh^tion of Living Gar-pikes. By J. E, Gayit. — ProfesBor Agassis 
aaid that the apparition of the oldest -fashioned tish alive was hardly less 
striking than if one of the old Egyptians were suddenly to present himself 
in the hall. There were very few types of this kind to be found oniong 
living fishes, but there were many among fossils. They had what other 
fishes had not, a ball-and-socket joint in the neck, so thai they could bow ; 
this was common to them with reptilea, Their pectoral fins were small, 
nnd continually in a vibratory motion like the cilia of animalcules. The 
same motion was also observed in the upper lobe of the caudal fin, which 
wB£ the actual prolongation of the back-bone, and analogous to the tails 
of reptiles. In the Old Red Sandstone he had found a flsfa which he 
colled Glypticua, with the same sort of tail. This went, with so many 
other things, to show that the order of succession in past times was 
exemplified now in the development of individuals. Here were also 
two features observed in genuine reptiles, the power of moving the head 
on the baok-bone, and the quati tail. He had noticed, also, that these 
fishes would rise to tho surface of the water, draw In air at the nostrils, 
and then emit bubbles from his gills. This was singular, and was a 
character only known to esist among reptiles. 

Notei on the Otology of Middle and Southern. Alal-ama. By A. 
WiNCHELL. — This was a somewhat detailed account of the geology of 
those parts of the State examined by the author, and was illustrated by 
a map comprising the country, from the Tertiary near the junction of the 
Tombigbee and Alabama rivers, north along their courses, half way up 
the State, eihibiting a complete range of strata to the Silurian. The 
map was also accompanied by some valuable sections, by apecimena of 
the rocks, and by a very large collection of Tertiary fossils, principally 
Eocene. 

Paralleliim of Rock Formationt in Nova Scotia, with thoie of other 
parts of AiTierica. By J. W. Dawbon, A.M. — In this communication 
Professor Dawson sketched the chief features of the geology of Nova 
Scotia, from the submerged forests, and Boulder Clay and Drift, to the 
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Silarias rocka, direlling more psrticulArlj on tbe Carboniferous sjstem 
■o largely developed in that rcg-ioo. He ipoke of tbe gjpBiferouB Lime- 
(tone formktiun, gr loirer Carbeniferoiu ^roop, as graduallj rarning out 
in a certain direction, and giving place to Con glomerate. Just as the 
Carboniferoui Limestone tract of the Appalachinn was inown to dis- 
appear, and gire place to conree sedimentary rocks in approaching that 
clmin ; and he referred to the g)-peuni deposits, and the Coal-measures 
below the Limestone, as features pecnliar to this north-easteni tejjion, 
trhicli were not recognised in the Appalachian belt. He exhibited 
specimens of Tain-marks and footprints, as irell as of stigmaria and 
other eharac tens tics of the coal measures. 

Professor W. B. Rdoess remarked that the parallelism of formations 
in Nova Scotia and the United States was much closer in some respects 
than had been represented. The Limestone beneath the great Coal series 
(Carboniferous Limestone), instead of being wanting in the Appalachian 
belt, as stated by Professor Dawson, was present, throughout a great 
part of it, in much greater force even than in the far west. Along the 
aouth-eostem margin of the chain in Pennsylvania, it is represented by a 
vast thickness of red and variegated shales and sandstones, which, in ap 
proaching the Potomac Rirer, is parted into an upper and lower mass by 
(be intercalation of a wedge ofLimratone, which, expanding towards the 
fl<rath-we»t, attains, in the viuinity of New River, in Virginia, a thick- 
ness of more than a thousand feet. Here it is found to include a very 
thick de;^osit of gypsum associated with rock-salt. Below this group of 
shales and limestone, there may be traced, fur many hnndreds of miles, 
a thick mass of grayish sandstones, slialeG, and pebbly rock, containing 
coal-plants, and, towards the south and nest, including one or more 
seams of coal. This group of beds, designated ns the Vesperteni 
series, is of sufficient thickness to form in general a distinct ridge or 
crest. Thus, in tlio Appalachians, we are presented with the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone and gypsiferous rocks, and the subjacent oldest Coal- 
measures not bss distinct, and on even a larger scale than in Nova 
Scotia. 

On Carboniferotu SeptUo. By Jeffbies Wvman. — Professor 
Wyman remarked, that as we descend in the series of depogits the 
remains of such fossils become fewer downward to the Coal formation. 
In America the remains of reptiles in the coal series are found by their 
footprints. Some have been discovered by Lea, and others are to be 
described by Rogers— but thefe are of the Batrachian order. Now, it ia 
Bccessary that great caution be used in deciding npon the character of 
animals thus made known to us, since they sometimes eihibit both repti- 
lian and icbthyio characteristics. The Gar- pike, for instance, described 
by Professor Agasaiz, might be taken for a reptile if only a part 
of its skeleton was found, and vice verta. One part of a vertebra 
would lead the anatomist to judge it a fish, another part would give 
equal reason to suppose it a reptile. We must therefore have many 
parts of a skeleton. The fossil uhich was now under discussion waa 
forwarded by Dr Newberry, from the coal of Ohio, and was undoubt- 
edly a reptile. The cranium is so much like that of a frog aa to 
give the impression, upon first innpeotion, that it is that animal ; but on 
counting the vertebra, we find the number to be too great. The skull ia 
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that of a tailleBi batrachion ; the postetlor parte, thoee of one irith a tail. 
He was sure it was not a fish ; it looks hie a Eerpent. Tlierc are in theea 
Temaina tiro clmracters not found in existing reptiles : First, broad pro- 
cesseaintheTerlebrs, cumparable to the Menapoma of the western mera, 
BJid thufifar the animal wasbatrachian', Secondly, ribs like those of a ser- 
pent, unlike anj known batrnehian. Of existing bntrachiana, boidb are 
without limbs, ani^ some willi limbs. Some of these latter have two toes ; 
some three, and others four and five. The foot printa. found in Pennaj'I- 
vania exhibit five toes before and four behind. In this specimen appear- 
anres indicate the existence of a fifth toe on the forefoot, which may j'et 
lead to the discover^' of the connection of these footprints with batra- 
chian reptiles. 

Professor Agassiz said that this was vpry welcome evidence of reptile 
life, and the difficullj- of identifying animals from mere portions of tiiem. 
He said that in thedissectionof turtles be had discovered the bones in 
the turtle's neck which were supposed to be peculiar to birds, so that 
had a skeleton been found, the upper portion of it would have been refer- 
red to a bird, and the lower to a reptile. These discoreries forced npon 
science the necessitj of reconsidering many eases which were now relied 
upon as furnishing good evidence of the existence of peculiar animals 
in post ages. He believed that the batrachians did not belong to the 
class of reptiles, but that they formed a claes of amphibians intermediate 
between reptiles and fishes, and cooiprising a large portion of what were 
called the large reptiles of the old ages. 

Proof of the Proto^oic Age of gome of Ike altered rocks of Eaetcnt 
Mcusacliwetti, from fueeih recently discovered. Bj W. B. Rogers. — 
The substance (f this paper has already appeared in the September No. 
of this Journal. 

On the Geological Position of the Fosiil Elephant of North America. 
By J. W. Foster. This was an elaborate paper comprising a variety of 
local detaiU, The following is the author's summary. 

From all the facts, I am disposed to believe that the fossil elephant 
commenced his existence before the drift agencies had entirely ceased — 
when the water stood at a higher level — when the contour of the conti- 
nent was different — when a different climate prevailed, and when a sub- 
arctic vegetation stretched far towards the tropics — at a time when the 
valleys were excavated by the returning waters, and the streams assumed 
nearly their present direction. It was a period of erosion, which ought 
to be marked by distinct geological monuments. I would designate it as 
the Fluvialile Period, Although, in rare instances, the remains of the 
elephant and the mastodon are found side by side, there are deposits 
apparently newer, which contain the mastodon, and in which those of the 
elephant have never been found. The inference, therefore, might tie 
drawn that, although at one time contemporary, the one was introduced 
earlier, while the other survived later. Contemporary with these fos»il 
pachyderms was the fossil beaver {CaHor aides). In bulk he was twice 
the size of the existing species, and was adapted to a wide geographical 
range. Contemporary too willi these pachyderms was the mastodon l3f. 
gigantem.) of a more ponderous frame, but of an inferior weight. The 
fossil beaver tenanted the streams and lakes. Herds of cattle (Boi 
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hambifrons and BUon laUfrans) roamed over the plains, whOe the tap^ 
wallowed in the swampa. In the milder zegiong of the sonth, Tisited by 
the elephant and the mastodon in their migratioaa, lived the great leaf- 
eating megatherinm, tiie mylodon, m^alonjz, the hippopotamoa, the 
horse, the elk, and the deer, all belonging to extinct species, while at the 
head of the eamiTora stood the colossal lion (Felis atrwBi)^ which then, as 
now, was the monarch of the forest 

On Some Points in the Oeology of the Upper Mississippi Valley. By Pro- 
fessor James Hall. — Professor Hall exhibited a map of the Middle and 
Western States, whidi was the first attempt made by him in 1841 to repre- 
sent the geological formations of the east, and their prolongation in tho 
west. At that time he was led into some errors, which subsequent inrestiga- 
tors have set right. The Cliff Limestone of Owen and the western geolo- 
gists embraces strata belonging to the Lower Silurian, the Upper Silurian » 
and the Upper Helderbeig groups, as is now known. *One of the difficulties 
in the way of identifying the western formations in the eastern was the 
supposed absence of the Hudson River group at the west. In 1850, in 
company with Mr Whitney, he traced this group around the north sides 
of Lake Huron and Lake Michigan to Pointe aux Bales, and thence 
along the eastern shore of Green Bay to Lake Winnebago. The wash- 
ing away of the softer shales of the Hudson River group has given Ghreen 
Bay its present configuration. This group should make its appearance 
on the Mississippi if continuous in a western direction, but up to the last 
year it had not been recognised in that region. In the autumn of 1855, 
however, he had, in company with Mr Whitney, while engaged in the 
Iowa survey, examined several localities where shales may be observed 
lying between the Galena or lead-bearing limestone, the upper member 
of the Trenton group, and the Niagara limestone. These shales are 
filled with organic remains of the age of the Hudson fiiver group of 
New York, and thus furnish evidence that the sequence of the rocks, as 
observed in this State is the same, or nearly the same, in this part of the 
Mississippi Valley. The " mounds " of Iowa and Wisconsin are made 
up in part of these shales, overlaid by the harder beds of the Niagara 
limestone, and a fine section of nearly the whole series may be obtained 
at Scale's Mound, near Galena. Owing to the soft and easily decompos- 
ing nature of these beds, they are usually covered by soil and vegetation, 
but the peculiar shape of the mounds, as well as other circumstances, 
would lead to the conclusion that such beds as these would be found in 
them. He had also ascertained that the Onondago Salt Group existed 
with a thickness of 100 feet on the Mississippi, distinguished by the 
same lithological character as in New York. A thick bed of limestone, 
above the Niagara, might probably be referred to the age of the limestone 
of Gait, Canada, since its fossils and other characters were similar ; and 
perhaps a portion of the rocks of the north shore of Lake Michigan, 
hitherto supposed to be of the Niagara age, might be referred to the 
same age as the Gait limestone. 

On the Plan of Development in the Geological History of North 
America, By James D. Dana. — This paper was an application to the 
geological development of North America of views previously published 
by the author. Adopting the idea, that the shrinking of the earth's crust 
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liBi been the direct agent in all the great geological changes of the lur- 
face, ha regards the Bubsidence of the ocean baains as the immediate 
instrument in uplifting and corrugating the adjacent continents. He 
maintains that the typical form of a continent is a trough or baain, whose 
sides, raised into mountains, are so turned aa to face the widest range of 
ocean, and that the height of those mountains, and the extent of igneous 
action along them, is directly proportioned to the size of the oceans. 

Referring to the development of North America, we see the small 
Atlantic on one sido, and the great Pacific on the other, making the reia- 
live amounts of force from the two directions, the south-east and south- 
west, during the progressive ages of the history, the former gently folding 
up the Appalachians, and the latter, with far mightier energy, raising 
the rocks and mountains, and opening the volcanoes of Oregon. Remarliing 
that theareaof Azoic rocks has something of a V shape, and opening towards 
the north, with Hudson Bay between ita arms. Professor Dana considers 
this area as a stand-point against which the uplifting agency operated 
from the Atlantic and Pacific sides, the evolution of the continent taking 
])laco through the consequent vibrations of the oruat, and the additions 
to this area, along its south-east and south-west sides. These two systems 
offerees — the south-east and south-west— continued to act until the close of 
the Tertiary period, when, having brought the continent nearly to its 
present form, they died out, or gave place to a northern force, which made 
itself felt in long and slow oBcillations of the arctic regions during the 
Post-Tertiary period. 

Notice of a remarhable pittance of Inclineil Stratification in Warren 
County, New ¥orh. By J. D. Whitubt. — In the locality referred to, near 
Lake George, a fine white sand, containing small quartz pebbles, has been 
depraited over a considerable extent, and with a thickness of 35 feet 
vertical, having a dip of thirty degrees. The fact, thus established, that 
strata may be deposited at a high angle, led to the development of a 
theory of the formation and dip of the sandstones of the Connecticut 
Valley, and other similar deposits on the Atlantic slope of the Appalachian 
chain. The main point of the theory was this : that these beds of sand- 
stone were originally deposited in an inclined position in a basin of sub- 
sidence, by currents of wafer carrying detritus, which currents were pro- 
duced by the subsidence itself. If a fault originated in a valley, at one 
side or the other, and there should be a subsidence on that side, a current 
of water would be produced, of greater or less violence, which current 
would set across the valley, and carry with it the material abraded from 
the adjacent region, which would be deposited in strata dipping at a con- 
siderable angle, at right angleato the line of direction of the fault, as in 
the Connecticut Valley. According aa the subsidence was to the east or 
the west, the dip of the strata would be in the opjiosite direction. Thus, 
the origin of limited basins of sandstone, having a dip transverse to the 
direction of the basin, would be fully eiplained by a cause lying within 
the basin itself — a phenomenon which had not us yet been satisfactorily 
explained by geologists. 

On the Geology of the Broadtop Coal Region in Central Ptnnsjihania. 
By 3. P. LnsLEV. — The anthor stated, that ho had made a nearly complete 
survey of the seventy or eighty square miles which it covers. The levels of 
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tnoie than nine thousand points upon the nionntain liad been obtained, and 
the structure made out with a fair approiimatlon to accuracy. In another 
season the economical operatians upon the mountain will he eo multiplied 
that the minutest features of structure will become known, and a. complete 
discussion of the fossils be possible. Tlie present paper was intended to 
present only the fact and method of his Burrej, with its principal results. 
It has determined tliat the auccesaion of the measure was nut different 
from the systeiu mode out in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio. 

On the Depotiu of tin Foetil Fithet and ReptUa of Linton, Ohio. 

By J. S. Newbebbt. — Professor Newberry exhibited to the Section a 
Kries of fossil fishes of great beaatj, and well preserred, derived from 
the Carboniferous strata of Ohio, from a locality which be bad dis- 
covered nearly two years ago, and which rivalled, in the variety and 
beauty of its fossils, the famous Jlsh-beds of Solenhofen or Monta Bolco. 
These fishes were, however, truly carboniferous (occurring near the centra 
of the Ohio portion of the Alleghany coal-field), both geogra- phicaUy 
and atratigraphically. The deposit was therefore to be compared with 
that of the foEsil fishes at Burdiehonee in Scotland, so fully illustrated 
by Dr Hibbert, In the Ohio deposit was represented every genus found 
in the limestoues of Burdiehoose, with a single exception ; while in ad- 
dition there were several genera not yet found in Scotland. The nuQ' 
ber of species was greater in the American than the Seotch deposits, and 
all were diHerent. Nearly all the species had, however, S, character com- 
mon to those of Burdiebouse, in tlie elaborate ornamentation of their 
scales and plates, in which thoy difl'ered from most of the fossil fishes of 
the coal series. He said the similarity of all, and the identity of many, 
of the fossil plants from the coal strata of Europe and America had been 
noticed, and now the general similarity of the fossil fishes still further 
indicated thesynchionismof the Coal petiod on the two continents. These 
fish remains mere found in a thin stratum of cannel coal lying at the base 
of a thick bed of bituminous coal. There was every reason to conclude 
that these fishes had inhabited a lagoon or space of open water in the coal- 
producing marsh, as within a mile or two in any direction the cannel coal 
and the fish remains ceased to he found ; that in this lagoon the smaller 
fishes lived in great numbers, and, as their teeth proved, lived on vege- 
tables. On these fishes, which were of the geaera Palteoniscue, Ambl^p- 
lerus, JHekolepii, &c,, the Ccelacantks, which were carnivorous, subsisted ; 
while these, in turn, became the prey of the great sauroid Megalichthyt, 
and of the sharks. These facts he inferred from the coprolites of the 
larger fishes being composed almost entirely of the scales and bones of the 
smaller species which had served them ftr food. Probably this lugoon 
communicated with the open ocean, where the sharks and raye, &c., 
lived. It had been evidently a favourite feeding ground with them, but 
by some means tho entrance had been stopped, the lagoon dried up, par- 
tially at least, and the fish dying in great numbers about the same time, 
furnished us with so many beautiful, unmntilated specimens of old and 
young. Subsequently the surface was occupied by a growth of marsh 
egetation, and the bituminous coal was formed without a trace of fishes. 
In connection with this paper. Professor Newberry made some remarks 
on the mode of formation of cannel coals. He staled that an examina' 
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tion of tbe coal bedg of Oliio, their changes from one outcrop to an- 
other, hoth in physical and chemical characlers, hai! convinced him that 
the distinctive iieculiarities of seams of tliis kind of coal are duo to their 
deposition in woter, and to the commingling of a consiilcruble portion of 
animal matter with the macprated and dissolved vegetable tissue of which 
tbej are chiefly made up. That a resinous vegetation could have given its 
inflammable character to canncl, be thought improbaMe. He hod found 
iiochunged resin in bituminous coal, but never in canncl. The grcafer 
relative proportion of earthy matter in cannels would be on almost neces- 
sary result of covering the vegetable matter with a fluid heavier than air, 
andhaving greater pon-erof transporting sediment. Theappearanceof the 
fossils previously noticed also seems to prove the aqueous nature of the 
origin of cannel. Pieces ofcannel from England correspond njtb those 
in which liiese fossils are found. Sheila, too, are not unfrequenlly found 
in tbe middle of a, stratum ofcannel. Among tlic vegetable remains found 
in this coat by Air Nenberry are Scigmante roots and roollcta of trees 
which grow in coal -producing marshes, — roots characteristic of the under 
class of the eoa]-ee*ms, and others, Slrata of ordinary bituminous coal 
usually consist of layers of greater or less thickness of brilliant bitumen, 
having a conchoidal fracture, alternating tvilli thin layers of what is gene- 
rally cannel, sometisnes containing so much earthy matter as to become 
bituminoua shale ; at times these layers of cannel are of considerable thick- 
ness, and form an important part of the stratum. This arrangement u 
attributed to the variable quantity of water covering the coal-iuarshes — 
the cannel'lilce layers being deposited during the prevalence of higher 
water, when the fishy remains could naturally have become a, portion of 
the stratum. 

On the OrgantzatioK of AcanlhocefJiala. Sy Dr We inland.— -The 
anatomy of a worm would seem a matter of not very great importance. 
But those who have followed the development of science have seen that 
many little facts in the animal liii>gdonj, end particularly observation* 
made on the so-called lower animals, are just those upon which rests a 
great part of all physiology, including that of man. In tho^e lower ani- 
mals, in a worm, for instance, we hav« all the so-called physiological sys- 
tems, the reproductory as well as tbe digestive and respiratory organs, in 
tbe most simple form. There we must study first ajl those processei 
which go on in what we call a living being. Two years since a very 
strange discovery was made in an intestinal worm in Klatiotv to its re- 
production : and now this strange fact has become a law throughout the 
animal kingdom, including mankind. This, I think, is tbe true view of 
these so-called lower anioials. 1 intend to epcak to-day on the digestive 
apparatus of the scant hocephala, a sub-order of the helmlntha, wliich ap- 
paratus I discovered last winter. There have, in zoology, remained still 
a larse number of animals, which arc said to hare no distinct digestive 
apparatus. And this is certainly true of the rhizopodes, a family of in- 
fusoria — the lowest animals which we know. Let us look at such a rhi- 
zopod, of perliaps I'iOOth of a line indiameler — a mucous matter, which 
may njw have the shape of a round ball, now that of a star, without any 
skin around it, but with some globules in its body, which are swallowed 
as food bulls. We remark near its margin a reddish dot ; — this reddish 
dot is a heart, for it contracts once every minute. Now, how does thii 
Vi »£* Bfiaies. — VOL. V. so. ii. — a.pb.ii. V651. ^'v 
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animal feed ? There is no month, no intestinal canaL A friend of mine, 
Mr CapasMle, has seen it eating. When another infusorium (for these 
are the food of the rhizopodes) comes into its neighbouriiood, we see the 
rb izopod at once throwing all its body over it. and in the next second we 
sec the prey in the centre of the rhizopod. A motion begins in the body, 
and a minute after, the eaten infusorium is a shapeless food ball. I have 
seen this myself once — a rare chance, for it eats only once in about ten 
hours. But there are said to be many other animals which rank much 
higher than the infusoria, who feed without month and digestive appa- 
ratus, by a mere imibition through the skin. Among others, till lately, 
all the sub-order of the acanthocephalous worms have been considered as 
having no mouth, no intestine. But last winter I found a mouth and 
two intestinal ears, starting from it and hanging down into the body, in 
four different species of this sub-order ; and we can state, from analogy, 
that all this sub-order has a digestive apparatus like that other sub-order, 
trematoda. Its generally being found empty may account for its being 
OTcrlooked for so long a time by naturalists. 

On some Euphctides, and other felspathic rocks. "By T. Stkhby 
Hunt. — The name of Evphotide was applied to certain rock masses of 
the Alps and of (^rsica, which were composed of an aggregate of a fels- 
pathic mineral, more or less compact, to which the name of Saussurite 
was given, and some variety of augite or hornblende, whose different 
nature has caused the rock to be designated as hypersthenite, gabbro^ 
granitoney and euphotide, by different authors. The results of the 
author's studies of the so-called Labradorite rocks of the Laurentian sys- 
tem, show that these altered sedimentary deposits consist essentially of 
lirac-felspars of the trlciinic system, holding small and variable amounts 
of hyperstliene or of pyroxene. The felspars vary in composition, yield- 
ing sometimes the formula of andesiiie, at others that of Labradorite or 
anortbite. Sometimes they are coarsely crystalline : in other cases fine- 
grained and almost impalpable, resembling Saussurite, and constituting, 
with their intermingled pyroxene, veritable euphotides, which pass by in- 
sensible degrees into the coarse-grained Labradorite rocks, with which 
they are chemically and mineralogically identical. In support of these 
conclusions, the author presented a scries of specimens and a great num- 
ber of analyses. 

The altered lower Silurian strata of the Green Mountains present, in 
close association with serpentines, a series of fine-grained felspathic rocks, 
sometimes crystalline, and at others almost impalpable, which are found, 
on careful examination, to consist essentially of a triclinic felspar, having, 
in the case of the specimens exhibited, the composition of albite associated 
with an anhydrous silicate of lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron, having all 
the characters of hornblende. These rocks have a density of above 2 75, 
and form large interstratified masses in the vicinity of the serpentines. 
They are, according to the author, veritable euphotides. 

Other felspathic rocks in the same series have the characters of petro- 
silex, and appear to be referable to the eurite of D'Halloy. The speci- 
mens exhibited were of a tough, dusty, sub-translucent greenish-wh'' 
rock, having a dens'ty of about 2*64. The result of its analysis sh/' 
that it is to be regarded as probably an intimate mixture cf quart./ 
^Ispar, having the formula of albite. The sedimentary origin of t 
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depositi IB oniloubted, and the consideration of Ihetr metaniorphos: 
eenta many point) of great interest. 

On the Serpentinei cf the Oreen Mountains and eoma of their aitod- 
atet. By T. StEKitv Hunt — In tliis paper was conBidered the nature of- 
the Borpentinos of the Green Mounluins in Canada. The rcsearcliet d£ 
Sir Wiliiam Logan liave fully established the strutigraphical position o£ 
tie serpentine us belonging to that portion of the Hudson River groaj 
nhich contain the sparry limestones of Eaton. 'J'he EerpentinsB are 
sometimes humoi.'eneou5, and are hydrated silicates of magnesia nnd pro- 
toxide of iron, without any adinixture of carbonalea, but frequently they 
assume the form of eonglomerates, in wliich rounded or angular masses 
of serjientine are imbedded in a paste, which is a caibonate of lime, mag' 
nesia, and Iron, constituting a ferruginous dolomite, at other times a nearly 
pure carbonate of lime. Uiallage is often intermingled with Ilie serpen- 
tine, or constitutes a foci by itself. The same series of ruclia present^ 
great beds <ff' siliceous dolomite containing much carbonate of iron, at. 
other times the lime ia wanting ; and wo have ntognesite rock, which i% 
BOmetimea minglod with a, large amount of nearly pure siliceous matler fc^ 
which the carbonate series is a cement. At other times the siliceous mix- 
ture is a miKtureof talc with a silicate reiembling a felspar in com posit ion. 
Small portions of oxide of chrome and of nicltel are always found in th^ 
magnesites, and these two metals aro also frequently found associated with^ 
the serpentines not only of Canada but of other regions. Associated wiU^ 
the serpentines, end sDmctimea intermingled, is a white massive rool^ 
having a, density of about 3'50, and being a silicate of alumina and lime, 
having the composition of a lime garnet ; other specimens, having a den- 
sity of 3'30 to 310, appear to be uUimutemixtaresofgamet with a white 
pyroxene. The aluminous silicate in some of these rocts may possibly be 
related to tdocraso or epidote. This remarliable variety of rock is evi- 
dently derived from the alteratiun of an argillaceous limestone, which has 
lost its carbonic acid, by a process precisely similar to that by which ser- 
pentines, (atcB. and chlorites may be formed from siliceons and argillaoeouf 
magnesites, while the similar dolomites givo rise fodiallages, and asbestoi, 
and hornblende rocks. As a general fact, it may be said that the original 
sediments contain all the ingredionta necessary to yield the dificreat 
species which lire brought out by subsequent metamorphisra — a proposi- 
tion of the highest importance for the correct understanding of the Iheorj; 
of the metamorphic rocks. 

Exhibition of Fossil Fish Remains from the Oarboniforoiit Limalona 

and Coal-measureiof Illinois. By A. H. Wortiien.— Theoceurrenoa 

of these remains has up to the present time been considered extremely 

rare in the Mountain Limestones of the Western States ; and except in. 

the Ihin bands of limestone about to bo described, they are among 

the rarest of the several beds that compose the sub-carboniferous series 

of the region under consideration. Several years since, while engaged 

in collecting the fossils of this formation near Warsaw, 111., Mr W. ob- 

,^, served a thin band of gray crinoidal limestone, which contained the 

B^iJalato bones of flsh in considerable numbers ; and subsequent research hu 

as ibivealed two more of these " platforms of death" tower down in the 

4^ juies, densely filled with these remains. The upper fish-bed is situated 
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in fbe upper pjirt of what MrWorlhencalU, for the want of a better natns, 
the Lower Archimrdes Liiiieitone, since it U tiic lowest bed at present 
known to contain fossil corals of the genas Arehimediiiora. The remains 
from this bed, with one or two eiceptiona, consist entirely of palate- 
teeth, associated with cyalhophjl la-formed coraU, Spirifer oralis and Spi- 
ri/er cufpidalus. The middle fish-bed is situated at the base of this Ar- 
obimedes Limestone and near its junction with the Cherty beds below. 
This bed has proved bj fur ihe most prolific in these remRins. ond from 
it Mr Worlhen obtained more than fire hundred well-preserTed teeth at a 
•ingle locality, and on a surface not eiceeding ten feet square. The fosaila 
from this bed are mostly jaw-teeth, with comparatively few palate-teeth 
and spines. The matrix in which they are embedded is a coarsely gra- 
nular crlnoid^Llliinpslonei not above four incbes thick, and snmetimeB bo 
friable as to be easily crumbled between the fingers. This character of 
the matrix enables the collector to obtain these delicate and beautifal fos- 
sils in a rare state of preservation. Beside the cyathophjItO' formed 
ooraJi in the upper bed, we have an interesting coralline form occurring 
in equal abundance, and belonging to a genus which be did not know. 
He also obtained the head of one species of Actlnocrlnus from this 
stratum. This bed is separated from the one above by the limestones 
and marlites of the Keoliuk quarries, from S5 to 30 feet is thickness. 
The lower fish-bed is situaled near the top of the Burlington crinoidsl 
limestone, and the stratum in which the fish-remains occur docs not 
differ materially either in its lithological or pal aeon tological character, 
from the associated strata. This crinoidal iLniesIonc forms the base of 
the mountain limestone series in this region, and rests directly ujHin 
rocVa equivalent to the Portage and Chemung groups of New York. 
This lower bed has yielded a great number of teeth, though they are 
usually of smaller size than in the upper beds. This stratum was first 
observed at Quincy. Illinois, and has since been recognised in Henderson 
County, in the same state, and at Augusta, in Iowa, points nearly one 
hundred miles distant from the one first named, showing that these fish- 
beds are not local. This bed has also afforded one well warlted bono 
nearly four inches long. From tliese specimens it seems tbat the fishea 
of the sub- carbon iferous era increased in size from the beginning to the 
ond of that period, and that by far the greater portion of them were carti- 
laginous, ouly two well-marked hones having been obtained from at least 
one thousand well preserved teeth. The Pentre milte anA Archimedes 
limestones of southern Illinois have afforded several very fine Bpecimena 
of fiah-remains, hut a very careful examination has not yet revealed any 
strata in which they occur in such profusion as in the lower beds. Going 
south through Tennessee and Northern Alabama, though this formation 
attains a thickness of more than one thousand feet in the valley of the 
Tennessee River, these re;iiains are exceedingly rare, and a careful re- 
seorcli of several days yielded only three or four specimens of this class 
of fossils. An interesting inquiry arises as to Iho causes which de- 
stroyed such great numbers of the verlebrated inhabitants of the ocean 
during the deposit of the thin bands of limestone in which their remains 
are entombed in such rumherR. Unlike the Iclithyotites of the Old 
Red Sandstone beloB , and the Liss and Chalk above, lliose of the moun- 
laiii llinf stone, now before us, only occur in the fraguieutary conditiua <iC 
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IioUted teeth and spines, affording in themselves no clue to tbe causes A 
which may have operated in their destruction, and leaving ua to conjeo- 
ture wbetljer they fell victims to diseaee, or to an injection of healed i 
water or noa LOUS gases into the ocean in which they lired. From the want ] 
of authorities and foreign specimens, Jlr Worthen has not attempted to 
identify these fossila with similar ones iti Europe. Still we mujTeaaon- 
ahlj expect that, when all these collecliona have been fully collated, many 
new ipecies will be added to those already known lo occur in the up^er 
PalDDUJoic. The fossils presented were only a small part of those which | 
had heen collected in that regiun. 

Professor Aoabsiz alluded to the fact that two varieties of fish-remains 
Rie found belonging to the sanie geological period. Tlie difference! 
found in these proved to him the fact that they most have lived in vralers 
of a different nature — in other words, that one variety belonged to 
fresh or brack Lsh water and the other to salt. The;e specimens brought . 
by Mr Worthen are precisely like those of Ireland ; those brought I 
by Mr Newberry are like those found near Glasgow in Seotlan ' 
Mr Worthen's ha holds lo be truly marine ; it is now to be founS | 
alive only as a marine Esh, and in certain parts of the Facitic. TbesB I 
fishes have no skeleton, and of course, after death, unless preserved by 
some eitraordinary conjuncture of circumstances, will entirely decay, es- I 
cepting the teeth, and possibly a hone or two, and the ttro hard spines of j 
the dorsal fin. Of these spines he found two specimens among these re- I 
mains. Though he had studied the best collectiun of fossil fishes i 
Europe, yet this one affords the means of beginning the study anew, an 
gaining new information upon the subject. These fragments will enable ] 
the Naturalist to go further in reconstructing the animal than all tha 
others. In one of these specimens he finds two teeth, connetled in sucli ( 
a manner as to show him that marks which he lias formerly published a 
proving the ewstence of two species, are in fact those of a single one. Hi 
thought this collection so fine and valuable as to be worth having every 
specimen carefully depioted. The Lfpidoiteus of this collection is now 
found alivo only in the rivers of Senegal; and as it there never descends 
into the salt water, he infers that these must also have been fresh-water 
fish. 

Oil the Rdation of the Poft- Permian Fishes of ConTueticut and 
other Atlantic Slatit to the Triamc and Juraiiic periods. By J. H, 
Redfield and Vt. C. HEnPiELD.— This paper refers in Bon;e detail to the 
previous publications of Mr J. H. Redfield and Mr W. C. Hedfield, on 
the fossil fishes of the sandstone belt of some of the Atlantic States. The 
nearly homocercat character of some of these fishes was, in 1637, ra- 
marlted upon by the former as " implying for the formation even a higher 
placo in tha series than that assigned it by geologists," (Xew Red). 
And in a report to the American Association in 1845, which has re- 
mained unpublished, he infers, from like evidence, that the including 
rock cannot be older than the triassic, while it must bo placed at least 
as low in the series as the lias or oolite. 

Mr W. C. Redfield, on the ground of the homology of caudal struc- 
ture, reclaims the Diclyopygc of Egerton, founded un his Catopterue 
II as still belonging lo tha genus Catopterus. In a postscript, he 
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Vdds, tbat lie finds the remains of Catopteras bronglit from the Nortii 
Carolina belt bj Professor Emmons to be scarcely distingnishable frow 
most of those of the Connecticut and New Jersey rocks.* 

Permian and Triassic Systems of North Carolina. By Prof. Ebenezer 
Emmons. — After describing the chief lithological features of the rocks 
composing the two sedimentary belts here referred to, the author stated 
his reasons for regarding them as made up of portions belonging respec- 
tively to the Permian and the Triassic systems. In what he described aa 
the lowest of these groups, he had found remains of Thecodont Saurians. 
The teeth of the Saurians are in sockets, the vertebras are concavo at 
both ends, and constricted at the sides, the ribs are double-headed. Se- 
reral of the teeth agree with those of Clepsysaurus pennsylvanicus. 
One tooth he regarded as belonging to Palseosaurus. Another specimen 

Presented what he thought to be the plates of the head of Archagosaurus. 
*hese specimens are found, some embedded in coal and some in hard 
rock. Along with them is a minute Cypris, and among the coal-measures 
a variety of plants. This division Professor Emmons regards as Per- 
tntan. The group of rocks above this containing Cycadeae, Yoltziay and 
Walchia, he refers to the Keuper, 

Mr Wm P. Blake read a paper on the Orography cf the Western 
portion of the United States, illustrating it with a map. — It was but a few 
years, he said, since the vast territory lying between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific was an almost unknown regie n. The recently completed surveys 
made to determine the most practicable railroad route to the Pacific have 
added largely to our previous knowledge. Eight expeditions have beea 
sent out, each with an independent outfit, instructions, and line to survey. 
They crossed the country at different parallels of latitude, and their routes 
were selected with reference to the unexplored spaces. The result of these 
surveys filled up nearly all the previously blank spaces on the map of the 
territories. The position, direction, and altitude of ranges of mountains 
not before described had been made known. The direction and position 
of a part of the Great Colorado and other rivers have been changed, and 
the boundaries of the Great Basin restored to the limits originally assigned 
by Fremont, As the attention of the surveys had been specially directed 
to the determination of altitudes and grades, and a large number of accu- 
rate instruments had been provided for this purpose, the results were 
unusually interesting in an orographic point of view. The materials 
which had te^n collected at the date of publication of the preliminary re- 
port were sufficient to admit of the construction of five profiles of the 
country from the Mississippi to the Pacific. These were reduced to one 
scale, and published on one sheet, under- the direction of the Secretaiy of 

* It will be seen that these inferences harmonize with the conclusions drawn 
by Professor W. B. Rogers, from an examination of the vegetable rerliains of the 
eastern belt in Virginia, and from his subsequent discovery in this and the other 
belts of certain common fossils, especially Cypridae and Posidonomyse. The 
former inquiry led him, in 1842, to assign to the eastern belt of Virginia a posi- 
tion low in the Jurassic series, and the latter has more recently led him to place 
the western or great prolonged belt, on a horizon but little lower than the former, 
near, but still above, the upper limit of the Trias. The discovery, lately, by Mr 
E. Hitchcock, of a Clathropteris in the Connecticut sandstone, lends further sup- 
port to tl^is VleW; 
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War. It is from these new materiala, combined with the reaults of [D-e- 
viouB oipl orations, that Mr Blako had prepared the map wliich wna before 
tho Association. The great number and wide distribution of the raoun- 
tiins, and the variety of names nndcr wliiuli the came ciiain is known at 
dijferent places, make it necessarj to consider them in gnupB, in order to 
facilitate descriplions and corapnriEona. They are separated by ■nafnre 
into three great divisions, which may be described as follows :— The first 
group consists of the great line of water shed between the Pacifio and 
the Atlantic Oceans, commonly known in part as the Rocky Mountains, 
extending from the table-land of Jlcxlco to and Iwyond our norlhom 
boundary. The second may include the Sierra Nevada of California, and 
its prolongations, south into Lower California, and norlh into Oregon and 
Washington territories ; also uU the ranges between this chain and the 
coast — the coast -mountain a of Calirornta The third is composed of the 
numerous and broken ranges lying between the first and second groupa. 
The first sroup ia sufficiently characlerized by being the dividing ridge 
or crest of the continent, from which tho waters flow each vay into the 
Pacific and Atlonlie. Tho second is charucferizeil by its lofry and un- 
broken line of snowy peaks, forming a great n all along the Pacific ; and 
the third is well separated from the first by the valleys of the Colorado 
and Green River in the siiuth. and Snake River in the norlh, while on. 
the west it is separated from the second group by the wiiU defined line 
of snowy heights of the Sierra Nevado, and further south by the lolv 
valley of the Colorado Desert and the Gulf of California. Two other 
groupa may be formed, of the long line of azaio rocks extending north- 
west Irom the Great Lakes, and of the Appalachian chain, and its Eiten- 
sions through New England and Canada, and thus the principal chain* 
of the Continent will be included in five groups. We find the northern 
portion of the first grou]) to be composed of three principal and nearly 
parallel ranges : — the Rocky Mountains proper, the Bitter Root Mountains, 
and the Cosuf d'Alene Mountains. The Inst two ranges are intersected 
hy the head waters of the Columbia River, but they are very properly 
referred to this group. The Bitter Root range e\lenda from about lat. 
46 deg, to Clark's fork of the Columblo, and is prolonged beyond it to the 
eastern sido of Flatbow Lake, where it is known by another name. A 
parallel chain, or possibly a portion of the seme, is called the Kootanio 
Mountains. The Bitter Root range is considered more lofty and rugged 
than the Rocky Mountains with which it is Joined by the dividing ridgei 
between the Bitter Root Hiver and the Jefferson fork of tlie Missouri, 
The Salmon River Alountains, furlher south, may be regarded as con- 
nected with tliese ranges. The Rocky ^fountains proper extend in our 
territories from the boundory in a direction S. 20 deg. E,, 260 miles to 
lat. iG deg., where they curve to the south-west and unite with the Bitter 
Root range. From this point south there is but one range, of which, how- 
ever, very little is known, until it unites with the Wind Biver Mountains, 
which eitend S. 40 deg. E. fur about 170 miles to the depression known 
as the South Pass. In this range we have the highest point in the group 
(Fremont's Peak) 13,570 feet in altitude. From the end of this range 
to the next there is a wide interval without any mountains. The 
country is a tableland or gently rolling prairie, 7500 feet above the 
ocean. About 140 milee S E, we find the ranges again in parallel 
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ridges, trending wtilberiy, and inclosing wide reetangular yallejB knoi 
U the Pnrlia. The first. MedJcino Buw roirge, is nearlj coincident 
direction with the Wind Kirer Mountains, and is separated 
■llel range W the head waters of the Ratte. These monnlains, seulh 
tbeMeiictne Bow range, display on (he maps a singular reetnngular in ter- 
•eclion of thn ridges, arising partly from errars of drawing. 'I'hess 
tnountalns are known as the Pa'k Mountains, and expend soulli to the 
tourcesof the Arkansas Rirer. Some of the highest points or the group 
■re here, such as Pihe's and Long's Peaks. The long ridge usually repre- 
■ented between Fort Laramie and Furt Union, called Black Uilla, docs not 
exist, as recently determined by Lieutenant G. E. Warren. The great 
eenlral chain in the territory of the United Stales is about 1 100 miles in 
length, consisting principally of ranges running about N.N. W. and S.S.E. 
Mr Bl-jke remarked that the great range of the Sierra Nevada was 
not one continuous ridge or snowy crest, as is generally supposed. It ii- 
Ibrraed of many nearly parallel ranges, which inclose elevated valleys, 
precisely as in the Great Uasin. The northern part of the S erra i* 
flattened down into a broad lablo-land. This plateau, in the vicinity 
«f the Madeiin Pass, has an elevation of about 5000 feet, and a width 
of tome twenty miles ; it is wolfed in by ridges on eacb side, rising 
from 500 to 3000 feet higher. This [^teau is brxiken by short ranges ; 
but it estends northward into Oregon, toihe numerous small lakes about 
Lalte Albert. A chain of lakes, in fact, occupies the lower portions of 
t^e plateaux for the uhole lenglh of the chain, and sboirs the great 
■mount of precipilatiun on the summits. The passes Ibruagh these 
mountains generally turn the points of the isolated ridges, or cross them 
mt tlieir lowest point. Jo passing southward along the erest, the eleva- 
tion of these moonluins increases, as shown by the obserrations of those 
who have searclied for a location for a ivaggon-road. Thus Fremont's 
or Carson's Pass, traversed by Fremont in 1844^, is nearly 8000 feet 
high, and one from Sonora, across to the basin, is 10,033 feel in height. 
Further south the chain trends to tho west, and its oltiiade decreases, 
preserving, however, its broken character. Here ivero high valleys 
wooded with oaks and covered with grass. This plateau is about 3500 
&et high, and tho passes from 4000 to 5300. 

In the Great Basin mountains, the principal rcnge is known as the 
Wahsiitch Mountains, which form the eablern rim. Between this and 
tho Sierra Nevada there is a constant succession of ridges, which are 
■hort and much broken, arranged in parallel lines, and generally trend- 
ing noTlli and south. The general surface of the Basin has an average 
elevation of 4500 feet, and these ranges rise from 1500 to 3000 feet 
higher. Midway between the Lake and the Sierra, airells up the 
Humboldt Wountains, rencl.ing an allilude of 9000 or 10,000 feat, 
the summit of the principal pass being 6 J79 feel high. He proposed 
(o call the grand central cliain, extending from the Andes to thi " 
Oilman, the Anahuacian chain, since it might be Kaid to commene 
sooth, where it formed nearly the whole nf the table-land of Mexico^ 
AnahuoCi Tho second chain, traversing the two Californias, and 
eluding its northern prolongations, the Cascade ranges, he thoagh 
mora appropriate name could not be found for than the Califomian 
ohoiii. For the third group he suggested the general appellation of the 
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Aztecian chains, or Great Basin chains. These n.-imes harmonized nith 
the elegant general tille of Appalachian, proposed fur the Allegbaniei 
ftnd their estenaions by the Messrs Kiigers, a name which had now 
passed into general ase. The two great chains were each about 1300 
miles long in Ihe United States territory. The Californian ehain eitended 
along Ihe peninsula 600 miles further south, and tlie Anuhuacian be- 
Game tbe tableland of Mcxieo. The greatest breadlh uf surface covered 
by these chains was along Ihe parallel of 40 deg. from tlie merid-ian of 
105 deg. 30 min. to 124 deg„ or about 1200 miles. This, however, 
includes the elevated Cable-land at the sources of the Colorado. The 
breadlh diminished bolh toward (ho north and the south. Comparing 
these two chains, we were struck by their general and close parallelism 
throughout, even the irregularities of one chain finding their counter- 
parts in the other. The parnllellsm of the coast-line with the moun- 
tains was also, interesting, the coast-line being formed principally by 
erosion, and not, as our Atlantic seaboard is, by deposition. One of 
the most ini;iortnnt characteristics of these chains was the great number 
of ridges of which they consisted. These ridges were not ranged ex- 
actly side by side ', they generally overlapped each other. This distri- 
bution en ichihn was not a new feature ; it was found in the Appala- 
chians, and was one of the reaulla of the earth's contraction, wliicb, 
according to the theory so ably suBtained in this cauniry by Professor 
Dana, was the cause of the great plieations of the crust. This overlap- 
ping was very well shoivn in the Coast Mountains of California, where 
the ranges reached the coast successively from the south northward. 
The Bay of Monterey is included between the end of the projection of 
one ridgo into the ocean at Point Pinos, and the side of unother which 
ends much further north. This parallelism and overlapping of the 
ridges, as in the Appalachians, show that forces similar to those which 
formed the Appalachian chain have been beie exerted on a mush 
grander scale. Instead of one chain we have several, each rivalling the 
AUeghsnies in extent and altitude. The folding of the rocks is not 
only inferred from the topography of the ranges, it has been found in 
the Sierra Nevada and Const Mountains of the Californian ehain, as 
well OS in the chains of the Great Basin. We cannot contemplate the 
peculiar relations of the principal chains, as exhibited in the map, with- 
out recognising the result of Ihe action of two opposing forces. If we 
conceive the principal lines of flcKure to be meridional, north and south, 
the folding may he referred to a force of contraction, acting in east .ind 
west lines, and this may be termed the equatorial contraclion. The 
trends of the ranges show also the action of force in another direction, 
or from north to south ; a polar contraction, to which the sudden bends 
in the long chains of mountain may be referred. These bends are 
found in the Sierra Nevada, east of the Bay of San Francisco, in its 
southern portion, where it curves gradually round to the sou I h west ; 
and in the Bernardino Sierra trending at nearly right angles to the 
Sierra Nevada Parallel deflections are found in the Anuhuacian chain 
in the Wind River range, and again they are seen in the Wahsatch 
range of the -iztoclan chains. Thus all the lo;;g chains are bent, as if 
by cim press ion, upon the ends ; and the action of a force exerted at right 
angles to the force which has produced the prevailing meridional folding 
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is clearly shown. It is most probable that this force has acted in north 
ond south lines, and we may term it the polar force or contraction. 
The overlapping of the ridges and ranges is another evidence of this 
polar contraction ; for we see that it is nothing more, to speak in gene- 
ral terms, than the sliding of portions of the range upon themselves -^ 
at least the appearance presented is the same, although there is perhaps 
no actual break. We may also refer the great north-west and north- 
east trends to the interference of this polar force or resistance,-^^ither 
producing the same result with the equatorial contraction, — the diagonal 
trends being the resultants of the two forces. 



The Proceedings of the Royal, Royal Physical, and Botanical Socie- 
ties are unavoidably postponed for want of space. 

SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Die Schmetterlinge des Sudwestlichen Deutschlands, Von G. Koch. 
8vo. Cassel. 1856. — One volume, written entirely in German, and ap- 
parently a useful work for the local entomologist. 

Die MiJcroskopische Zoxcna des Septa rienthones. Von Bermsdorfhei 
BerliYi, Von Dr J. G. Bounemann. 8vo. Berlin. 1856. — The text 
entirely in German, illustrated by ten beautifully-executed plates. 

Mr YarrelVs Collections. — MrYarrell's ichthyological collections have 
been purchased in one lot, by Dr Gray, for the British Museum, for L.126, 
the New Museum at Oxford being the other bidder for it. This collec- 
tion contains the type species of the History of British Fishes and those 
described in Mr Yarrell's papers ; and it is of importance that they have 
been placed in the national collection, and will thus become accessible to 
those who may wish to compare and consult them. 

American Oology. — **We have in the press the first part of Dr Brewer's 
great work on American Oology. It will include the rapacious birds, and 
perhaps the swallows. There will be five quarto plates to this part ; all 
the figures taken in photograph, from the original eggs, and printed in 
colours. The result is extremely beautiful and accurate.*' — (Letter from 
Dr Bairdy Smithsonian Institute, Washington.) 

Viciparity and Oviparity. — At the American Association (Albany) 
meeting, Professor Agassiz made a communication on viviparity and ovi- 
parity, " on which his researches in embryology have thrown great light. 
At one time it was believed that those animals which brought forth their 
young alive had peculiarities which indicated exclusive relationship. The 
progress of embryology had proved that there was no such relationship, 
and no radical difference between viviparous and oviparous animals. In 
the family of snakes there were viviparous and oviparous genera. The 
vipers brought forth their young alive, but they were not on that account 
like quadrupeds. Among quadrupeds, too, the marsupials, when first 
born, were carried about by the mother, attached to the nipple, until they 
were capable of being again born, and, as it were, standing on their own 
legs. Placental connection between mother and young was of not much 
consequence. Sharks showed that ; some being oviparous, others vivi- 
parous, with or without placental connection. Yet the mode of develop- 
ment in all was precisely the same, and was a shark development. 
There was a nothing in it which was allied to that of birds. This had a 
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decided influence on cksBificBtion. There was no reason for separnting 
the marsupials from other mammals. In each group and ditreront class 
the relation betneen the niudcs of derelopmeot indicated the real relationa 
of the animals. Animals which were developed in the aame manner were 
sure to be found in the end tu belong to the same ^nerii) division. He 
maintained tbat the diEtinctiona founded on coniplicalians of structure 
must be girenup for general classiSuatton, and confined to the minordis- 
tinctioDs. 

Oft the Law of Ph'jUotcurU. — The following is on ahstrflct of a paper 
on the above subject, read at the last meeling of the American Aisocia- 
tion, by Dr T. U. Hilgard ; — The author endeavours to consiruct a theory 
of the cause of Phjllolaitia or arrangement of leaves. Hitherto, PhyUo- 
taxis baa only been studied in its mathematical relations, ond in its anulogy 
to cosmical or to XDulo!!;icul order. It had been shown that leaves not op- 
posite are arranged about ti stem always in eirher two, three, five, 
eight, or thirteen rows, and that if the bases of the leaves taten in their 
oi^er of height on the stem be connected by a thread winding round the 
stem, then between ony two successive leaves in a row, tho thread winds 
round the stem once if iho leaves are in two or three rows ; twice, if in ftyo 
rowa ; three times, if in eight ; five, if in thirteen, &o. In other words, two 
successive leaves on the thread will be at such a distance, that if there are 
two rows, the second leaf will be half way round the stem ; if three rows, 
the aecond leaf will bo one-third of tho way round ; if five, tho second 
will be two-filths of the way round ; if eight, three ■ eigh th b ; if thirteen, 
five-thirteeatha, &c. But the question of Dr Hilgard is, why is this so ? 
What is the organiclawof development that produces this result? If we 
cannot anwer this question, can wo not, at all events, throw some light 
npon it, or give some hint towards ita solution ? It' we take a fluwei- 
stalk of the common plantain (^Plctntaga major) between tho thumb and 
fingers, we can, by twisting tho stalk in one direction or the other, 
arrange its buds in any number of rows that the law of Phlljotazis per- 
mits, two, three, five, eight, &c. As we can thus pass from a higher to a 
lower number, or from a lower to a higher, at pleasure, by simply twist- 
ing the stalk, that is, by introducing a constant disturbance at every 
point of the stalk, it is plain that the raathemiiticians will allow tho or- 
ganic law to be founded either upon a very high number of rows, which, 
by a conttant interference, is reduced to smaller numbers, or upon a low 
number, which is modified into higher ones. The former had been the 
view of Professor Pierce, in his paper presented to the Cambridge meet- 
ing in the United States, viz., that the organic law of vegetable growth 
contained, as a fundamental constant, the surd towards which the series 
it i- !, i< &c., [approximates ; and that inteiforences with it, constant, or 
nearly so, in each botanical species, produced the approximations. Dr 
Hilgard, on the contrary, geeks for the germ of the luiv of Phyllotaiia in 
the numerical genesis of cells. Starting with a primal cell generating a 
second, and assuming that the second requires atime to come to maturity, 
during which the primul cell recovers its powers and produces a third, we 
have a law which gives tho Plsyllotaxian numbers. One cell generates a 
second, and then a third. The first and second then simultaneously 
generate each one, which makes tho whole number ^ce. The first, se- 
cond, and third are then mature enough to generate each one, which 
make the whole number eight. Five are then sufliciently mature to ge- 
nerate each one cell, which raises the whole number to thirltcn. Here, 
then, is a simple mode of conceiving of the genesis of cells, which gives us 
at once the numbers that occur in Phylbtax is, and no others. But, we need 
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also the geometrical element, the position as well aa the niunlier of the 
leaTsg ; and if we can obtain It from this saino roneeptinn of numerical 
f^nesis it will bs a strong confirmitioii of the theorj, that tliis lies at the 
foundation of this organic law. Now, if wb take a rosette of the house- 
leeli, fjr example, and number the leares of the whorl in Phjllotajiaii 
order, we shall find the successive numbers actually placed in juxtaposi- 
tion to those which in onr law of cell gcnesia would bo their parents; 
that is, 4 and 5 will be placed at the bise of 1 and 2 \ 6, T> and 8 at the 
base of 1, 2, and 3, &c. This conception of numerical genesis fulfils, 
therefore, the geometricol eondicions required, and thus asserts its oUim 
to a fundaraontal pusition In any theory of the organio law of vegetable 
growth. — (WdW Annual of Scientific Diieovety.) 

Reproduction of Sphtroploa AnnvUne. — Colin says, that the grains of 
aUorophyll in this plant unite together and form groups nearly equidis- 
tant : around theui a mass of endocbrome collects, then the cell of the plant 
divides by partitions into distinct eompartments, each eontainiag one of 
these groups, which assanies a star-like appearance. Tbo compartments 
then Woiue filled with utricles of ditferent sizes and forms, the chloro- 
phyll disappearing mora or less completely. Finally, openings take 
place in the membrane of the common cell cuntaining the utricles. The 
utricles or cellules became filled with chlorophyll, but in their early ataie 
they haTe no proper membranous envelope. In this state they are pri- 
mordial spores fit for fecundation. Spermatozoids enter by the open- 
mgs in the mother cell, and more rapidly about. Fecundation is effected, 
«Qd after this the spores became covered with a proper integument. The 
ohlorophyll in the fecundated spores becomes first orange, and then red. 
The green fiiamenta of the male cells assume a reddish tint, and this sub- 
stance is resolved into spermatozoids. These are detached from the mu- 
cilage which envelopes them, and move rapidly round the large vacuoles 
in the mother cell. The spermatozoids finally issue by openings from 
the large mother cell. 

On tlte Rcprodiictian offEdogonium. — Pringsheimhasexomined the re- 
productive process in two genera of minute algx, (SJogonium and Bulbo- 
cbiete. Thegreater part ofthe cells of CBlogonium contain each a zoospore, 
provided anteriorly with a complete crown of cilia. This body (the zoo- 
spore) is produced without sexual intercourse. It germinates, and gives 
rise to a newplant in the same way as the bud does. Between the common 
cells of the plant occur other utricles, usually mure swollen, either isolated 
or in groups. In these are formed motionless spores, which are the female 
sexual organs. In the individuals which produce these female «elb, as 
well OS iu others which have no such cells, there occur a third kind of 
cell, shnrter than the common cell of the plant, and forming irregular 
groupa. This third kind gives birth to Bpermatoioids, eithcT at once ot 
after the appearance of an intermediate production of a special nature, 
which becomes det:iehed from the priraontial filament, ond contains the 
male seiual apparatus. 

In (Edogoiiian cilialum, a small species found attached to the leaves of 
aquatio musses, the cells containing the male orguns are found towards the 
anterior extremity of the filament, between the setiform terminal cells 
and the upper female organ. In eaiJiOif these cellules there is formed at the 
expense of the contained plastic muteriala single small zoospore. like body 
called microgoniliam. This, accurding to Pringsheim, is the antecedent 
or generator of the male organs, and he calls it an a^ulroeporc. These 
andraepores, furnished witha circle ofcilia at their anteriorand transparent 
parts after quitting their mother calls, move about at first, and then be- 
come fixed, in a determinate manner in each species, either to the female 
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organ itBclf or in its neighbourhood. Pringaheim haaBtenin (Edogonium 
ciliatum several antlrospores fix themBelres on the surface of the female 
organ. The female organ continues to be developed, nhile each andro- 
Bpore becomes a sort uf compound cellular plnnt. In one part of it, Ihe 
BpermatozuidB are furiued ; this part inuj be called the proper an theridium. 
Tlie fixed androsjiore acts like a mother cell. The antheridium, pro- 
perly so called, represents tbe secondary utricle produced at the upper 
part of the androspore, and the stalk of the antheridium is fonned by the 
secondary inferior utricle. The antheridium bears at its summit a small 
lid. formed from the upper part of the membrane of the androspore. The 
antheridium. at first unicellular divides into two cells, which became the mo- 
ther-cells of the sperm atozoidfl. The whole plastie contents of each mother- 
cell are employed in the formation of a single apermatozoid of conslderahlo 
size. When the spermatozoida arc mature, then the upper epermatozoid 
raises slightly the lid of the antheridium. In the meantime, the female 
organ is going through n proeesa of development. When its contents ore 
mature, the niembrane of the female organ is ruptured all at once a little 
below its summit, the upper part (forming a sort of lid) and the filament 
which lurmounts it, are turned to the side by the swelling of the plastic 
contents. There is thus a space in one side between the lid and the lower 
part of the female orgnn ; then the mucous and colourless portion of the 
eodochrome protrudes from t)ie aperture, and its colourless cellular mem- 
brane presents a distinct lateral opening, turned towardB the Bntheridiuoi. 
When the female organ has undergone these and further changes in its 
contents, the lid of the antheridium is completely detached, and allows 
the upper cuneiform ciliated spermatozoon to escape. This spermatozoon, 
after moving around the female organ for some time, enters the opening, 
reaches the female globule which ia to be fertilized, and seems to be ab- 
sorbed in its BuhEtance ; after this the female globular body hecoraea more 
and more definite, and finally becomes surrounded by a double mem- 

Biograpky. — Jules Thurmann was bom at Neuf-BriEac]i(Haut-Ehin) on 
5th November 1804. His father died 15 months after hia birlh. and bia 
mother returned to her native city. Porrenirui, with her son, who passed' 
hia early period of study there. He afterwords went to Strasburg and 
remained there four yeara, prosecuting chiefly the study of mathematics and 
of law, and receiving the degree of Buchelor of Letters. He subsequently 
studied in the Ecole dea Mines at Pau. He afterwards returned to Swit- 
zerland, and studied for 18 months at Constance. H»e he devoted his lei- 
»^ffe hours to botany and geology. 

In I8flO he returned to Porrentrui, and continued to prosecute his 
geological researches. In 1831 he took an active part in the organiza- 
tion of the geological portion of the Museum at Strasburg, and in 1832 
published in the Memoirs of the Nat. Hist. Soc. of thai city, his first 
paper, Sur leg soulectment Jurasiiquee. In 183H, he becnmo a member 
of the administration of the College of Porrentrui. He made manyim- 
provemenlfl in the College, instituted a mineralogical coliectinn, and be- 
came Professor of Mathematics and of Natural Science. He was one 
of the founders of the Statistical Society of the Jura district. He pro- 
secuted his geological researches in the Jura Monnlains, and bronght 
hia theory as to their elevation under the notice of the Scientific Associa- 
tion, which met at Stuttgart and Soleure in 1834 and 1636. He was now 
Dominated director of Ihe Normal School of Jura, was elected a member 
of the Oeologienl Society of France, and presided at the meeting of that 
Society held at Porrentrui in 1838. In 1843 he resigned the direciion of 
the Jura School and retired into private life, with the view of prosecuting 
his scientific researches. 
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He published several scientific papers in the Memoirs of Societies ; mxh 
asan account of the Vascular Plants of Porrentrui, — Obseryations on period- 
ical Phenomena in the Bernese Jura, &c. His great work, however, was 
his *' Essai de Pliytostatique Applique a la Chainede Jura/' or the Influence 
of the subjacent rocks on the dispersion of Vascular Plants. In lSd3 he 
brou^i^ht this subject under the notice of the Helvetic Society of Sciences 
which met at Porrentrui, under his presidency. He continued his geo- 
logico-botanical researches to the close of his life. He was preparing to 
take an active part in the meeting of the Helvetic Society at Chau-de- 
fonde, when he was attacked by cholera, which cut him o% 24:th July 1855,* 

Botanical News. — It is expected that the French government will pur- 
chase the Herbarium and M.SS. of Jussieu. The Herbarium is extensive 
and contains interesting notes by Jussieu, as well as by Lamarck, Poiret, 
and others. The M.SS. are valuable. They embrace among other things 
the journal of Gundelkheime, the companion of Tournefort ; the MS. of 
Tournefort on the Flora of Paris, many papers by the elder Jussieu, and his 
correspondence with Linnaeus, &c. 

M. Alphonse de Candolle is now printing the Memoir of M. Meisner on 
the Thymelaeaceae for his Prodromus. 

M. Cosson is continuing to publish his Flora of Algeria, and is about to 
take a fourth botanical trip into that country. He proposes to examine 
the numerous oases of the so-called Desert of Sahara. On the mountains 
of Atlas at each journey species have been discovered which, were sup- 
posed to be peculiar to Egypt or Arabia. 

The expedition of Mr Richard to Higher Egypt has not as yet afforded 
good results. 

Preservation of Timber. — The Permanent Way Company, 26 Great 
George Street, Westminster, are employing with success Dr Boucherie's 
method of preserving timber. Solutions of preservative substances are 
introduced by the patent process into various kinds of timber, in such a 
way as to expel the fermentescible sap, and substitute matter less liable 
to undergo destructive changes. It has been found that sulphate of 
copper, dissolved in the proportion of at least 2^ lbs. to 22 gallons of 
water, is the best preservative. It is said that white pine thus im- 
pregnated with sulphate of copper, placed in the ground as railway 
sleepers, or exposed to the action of the air, lasts longer than oak unpre- 
pared placed in the same situations. The Directors of the Chemin de 
Fer du Nord state, that Dr Boucherie's proce.«s has produced most satis- 
factory results as regards sleepers when completely prepared. Those in 
use since 1846 were as good in 1855 as when laid down. The sleepers 
are Beech, Hornbear.i, Birch, and Pine. The posts for the telegraphic 
wires prepared by this process, have also shown great durability. The 
process thus appears to impart durability to woods which are cheap and 
abundant. — {Reports on Boucherics Patent; Permanent Way Company.) 

CHEMISTRY. 

On the Cowposition of the Phosphate of Lime found in Waters no- 
txirally. — The following is a brief abstract of the results obtained by Dr 
A. A. Hayes in his experiments on the subject. 

Where bones immersed in water, either pure or saline, are exposed to 
the temperature of 80° F., a fermentative decomposition of the tissues of 
the bones commences and continues for some time. The gases evolved 
are mixed with the acids and ethers usually produced in the decomposition 
of muscle, and the sulphur compounds are also present, air being freely 

• Actes de la Soci6t6 Helve tique des Sciences Naturelles, 1856. 
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adniitled. Tlie fat-cells of the tiBsnos 'become broTten, fats and oila are 
separated, wliile a superficial breaking-up of llie struolure of llio bone 
uccurs 1 translucent banes, like fish bojica. become mure opag^uc, and on 
evident chemical change of composition advances. 

The Hater becomes grayish in colour from suspended matter, and con- 
tains the whule aeries of acida known tii attend organic decom position in 
presence of azotized compounds, but,mast remarkably, it is atkaHiie in it& 
action on test papers. At a certain stage of the action, no iimmonia it 
present as a baet. The fluid either frompure water, or saline, or sea- 
water, will bear heating to 200° F.,8nd a cougulntion of albuminous com- 
pounds ensues, ihejluid rentuininfj alkaline. 

Tested for bone phosphate of lime, this salt w found to be present in 
the lame proportion as we find dissolved from recent bone by worm water 
digestion, and without fiirther examination the case might be passed a» 
one of simple solution of bone pliosphnte in a gelatinous solvent. 

If an excess of ammonia be used to separate the bone phosphate dis- 
solved, and a moderate heat, or even boiling, be resorted to, tlie whole of 
the bono phosphate can be separated, leaving a clear fluid, which, thus 
deprived of most of its organic matter, readily passes the filter. 

On adding to this filtered solution an ammoniacal solution of lime, an 
instant abundant preci])itHtion of a hjdrated salt takes place to such an 
extent that the whole fluid becomes a jelly in consistency. This salt is 
principally bone phosphate of lime, crenate of limp being present, besides 
other organic salts of lime. 

The pkospIuirU and thus separated from tlie bone in putrefaction, 
lesvea the lime base in the presence of arsenic and other organic aeidi, 
for the carbonic acid to unite with and form carbonate of lime, at tlie soma 
moment pho»j-horic acid disiolree in the fiuid wiihout preventing an 
alkaline re-action. 

Recently prepared bone phosphate of lime can be decomposed byacur- 
rent of carbonic acid in pure water ; the bicarbonate of liiiio separntcs 
partly as carbonate and purtly rpmains in Bolution. Ammonia causet 
bone phosjihate to fall, but the filtrate contains much phosphorio acid, 
which is uncombined with an earthy base. 

The fluid which dissolves phosphoric acid from the bono, also holds a 
■mall quantity of bicarbonate of lime in solution, but the alkaliue action 
is not wholly due to the presence of this compound. It appears that a 
portion of protein or other animal organic base holds the phosphoric acid 
engaged at the moment of its separation. 

In two cases of poisoning by phosphorus, which were cheraically ex- 
amined by Dr Hayes, the contents of the stomach, and even the parts of 
the tissues, altered by the phosphorus were strongly alkaline. Soth coses 
alforded a compound in which the phosphorus as phosphoric acid was in 
onton with organic matter. 

This elimination of phosphoric acid in the progress of putrefaatiTe fer- 
mentation, explains, as had been done, the formation of rock ^ano. It 
shows ua how readily bonea give to sea water and other waters their phos- 
phoric acid. In connection with physiology, the experiments show that 
phosphoric acid may exist in the tissues, although the compound be alka- 
line or neutral, and that a phosphate may pass away or be so placed wilh- 
ont the disturbance which might have been expected. 

Wohler has more recently shown the solubility nf bones in water, but 
it is possible the beautiful decomposition here described may have escaped 
his attention. — {WelU^ Annual of Scientific Biicorery.) 

Tens of Striichnine and Br (trine.— Extract Letter from Dr Trnill to 
Frjfessor Ballour. — Among your articles of intelligence you may add, as 
k laquel to my remarks on etrychxiTie, wha,t was uubrtuuately omitted ia. 
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that communication, that branine, the alkaloid roost nearly allied to 
■trjchDine, is easiij distini^uishei], bjihe test nf chloride of gold added to 
the acetates of both. With that test strjefaoitie gives a copious, rich, 
gamboge-yellun precipitate ; but with brucine there is no precipitate 
whatever, and tbe niljlurc assumes a deep redd is b -violet colour. 

The most delicate test, however, of alrjchaine is Dr Marshall Hairs, 
the limbs of a frog, which are thrown into violent convulsioiiH by the 
nnallest atom of sirychoine. 

A Nem Gun Cotton. — A corrcBpondent of the American Journal of 
Pharmacy (Mr Caldwell) describes a new kiud uf gun cotton, which is made 
as ibllows :— Newly prepared gun cotton ia jjlnced in a satorated solution 
of chlorate of ])otnsh, and allowed to remam for tifleen minutes. It i^ 
then gently pressed betn'een folds of cleun linen r^, and dried over a beat 
of 150 degrees. The cotton thus jirepared explodes much quieter, and 
more like fulminating silver, than the ordinary gun cotton. From some 
experimental shots the result was as follows: — A plstiil loaded with nine 
grains by weight, of the ordinary cotton, sent a ball about half through a 
yellow pine door one inch thick, at the distance of twenty feet. It wa» 
then fired with two graics of the cotton, treated with chlorate of potash, 
when the pistol was shattered to piecej. Another pistol was loaded with 
one grain uf the cotton, when the ball passed entirely through the door, 
making a perfectly smooth perforation. 

OEOLOOT. 

KidderminUer D^ositi. — We have received information from the Pre- 
sident of the Malvern Natural History Field Club (Rev. W. S. Symonds), 
that the equivalents of the Caithness, Lesmahagow, Kington, and Ludlow 
tile stones, or transitioa beds between the Ludlow and Old Red Sandstone 
deposits, have been lately discovered by Mr G. E. Roberts, of Kidder- 
minster, three miles north of that town. The organic remains are most 
abundant. The Pterygotus and Eurypterus are found in the same bed 
with Cepkalaspif Lyeilii, and are associated with beautiful speciaetia of 
molluBcan or crustacean spawn, probably the latter, Terreslriui plantH, 
apparently allied to Equisetum, are imbedded with the fossil seed-vsssela 
of Lyeopodiacere, determined by Dr Hooker from the bone bed of Ludlow, 
with many other fossils yet to be described. The persiatenea of this bed 
throughout so large an urea is very extraordinary, 

Oeneralitiet of tht Otology of Northern California and Oregon, — At 
the Albany meeting of the American Association, Dr Newberry gave n 
general view of the geology of Oregon and that part of Calilbmin lying 
north of San Francisco, and of the sge and structure of the three ranges 
of mountains whieh, ho said, gave character to the topography of the Far 
West, nnd of the valleys which lie between them. These " valleye," he 
said, were rather plains or plateaux than vaUeys. The Sacramento Valley 
was ft plain lying between the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada — for the 
most part destitute of trees— through which the river ran with tortuous 
course, like a brook in a meadow. In the lower part of the Sacramento 
Valley there were no rocks older than tertiary : but at the head of llie 
Talley he bad found the carhoniferous limestone, clearly marked by its 
characteristic basalts, on which were lying the cretaceous and tertiary 
strata, precisely ai on the Upper Missouri. 

Crossing the volcanto spur of the Sierra Nevada connecting Mount 
Shasta with that great chain of mountains, he had descended into the 
Klamath Basin, which he said formed an appendage to the great basin of 
the Salt Lake, and was a plain snmewhat cut by subordinate ranges of 
mountains, lying at a considerable elcvuti on, and containing a lurge num- 
ber of lakes, of which the Klamath were the must important. This bHin 
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was drained througli the canons of Pit river, Uie largest tritutarj of the 
SoGFiUDento, which, like the Klamath river, had forced its way throngh 
the mountain ranges which lay between the basin and the sea ; Pit Kirer 
flotring through an impassable canon nearly an hundred miles in length. 
The Klamath basin was once to a much greater extent covered by water 
than now ; and, before it was bo perfectly drained as now, it« waters depo- 
sited a. variety of strata, Mime of which were as white and fine as chalk, 
though having a very different composition. 

He said farther, that the basin or plateau of the Des Chutes was not 
separated b^ any barrier from that of the Klamath lakes, and exhibited 
all its peculiar fcaturoa slill more strongly morked. The Des Chutes basin 
was a plateau lying between the Cascades and the Blue Mountains, a-"' 
with the Klamutb basin, belonged, from its topography, geology, fan 
flora, and climate, to the great central basin. Like the Klamath basin it 
was once covered with water — was a lake drained by the Columbia, as now, 
but not BO perfectly drained. The Columbia had been gradually deepen- 
ing its bed. The Des Chutes lake, as it then was, had deposited ledi^ 
ments to the depth of 2000 feet or more, for the streama which now tra- 
verse it have cut canons in this plateau to that depth. These sedimenb 
were covered by a floor of trap, which had been poured evenly over the 
whole surface — which had not been subsequently disturbed, and when 
broken open, exhibited a columnar structure — the columns being quite 
perpendicular, and sometimes one hundred feet in height. Below ^e trap 
was 3 series of strata exhibiting all possible varieties of volcanic tufa, sc~ ' 
very fine and chalky, others coarser ; and the difi'erent layers, which w 
from two to ten feet iu thickneM, and perfectly parallel, were coloured 
with aD the hues of the rainbow — rod, green, yeUow, Hue, orange, pink, 
white, &c., and as highly coloured as a geological chart tor a lecture-room. 
It had often happened to him, travelling over this plateau, to i 
denly and without any warning to the brink of one of these ca 
thousand feet deep, at the bottom of which a. stream was flowing 

The Cascade Mountains, he said, were not a simple chain, but a, broad 
belt of mountain peaks, sometimes fifty miles or more in width, many of 
the summits being covered with perpetud snow, the passes being generally 
about 7IXJ0 feet in height. He had found extensive proofs of the exiat^ica, 
at a former period, of glaciers capping the Cascade range, and extending 
far below the present limit of perpetual snow. The Co^iade range was 
eminently volcanic, abounding in craters, lava fields, and congealed lava 
streams, all as fresh and ragged as though just poured out from some vol- 
cano ; indeed. Mount Hood and Mount St Helens may still be considered 
as active volcanoes, giving off gases and steam continually, and within a 
a few years have emitted showers of ashes. 

Professor Newberry's theory of the excavation and filling of the valleys 
of California and Oregon was, that at one time, probably at a period cur- 
responding with that of the drift in the Eastern States, all that portion 
of the continent was raised to such an altitude as to produce a degree of 
cold which covered the mountains and filled the valleys with ice. By this 
ice the surfaces of rocks were worn down, and the marks of glacial action 
which now abound produced. The valleys were excavated in port by this 
process. As the continent was depressed the valleys were occupied by 
water, in wliich the ashee from ranges of active volcanoes were dischargeil, 
and arranged in strata of sediment. — {WMe' Annual.) 

On the Diieorery of VoleoM,ic Cinders at the hottom of the Atlantic. 
— The specimens from the bottom of the Atlantic obtained by the V. S. 
steamer Arctic, in her recent deep-sea sounding expedition, Iwtween the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Treltuid, having been submitted to microsco- 
pical examination by Professor Bailey of West Point, show evidence of the 
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eiutoneeof a Toleanic deposit on certain porlionB of the oeeui-bed. In re- 
ference to tiiese Profeasor Bailey eaja : — The occairence of what appeu to 
be volcanic products in the bedof the ocean for a distance of about twentj- 
two degrees of longitade, or abont 1000 miles, ia an eitraordinarj fact, 
and one which deeerve* careful scrutiny. That onj one familiar with the 
mioro«copic appearance of volcanic ashes, &c. , would pronounce these 
xnatters to be of volcanic origin I have no doubt. These volcanic pro- 
ducts consiata of pumice, obsidian, crystals of bomeblende — single and id 
groups — and other igneous products penetrated by crysfak. As, how- 
ever, the in^ciouB suggestion was made to me that these igneous pro- 
ducts might be derived Irom the fires of the ocean steamers, along or neaf 
whose pathway these soundings were made, it became important that tfasse 
furnace products should also be studied. An ciaminatiun was accordingly 
madeof specimens of such matters as are thrown overboard from the ashpits 
of the stearaerfi Asia and Baltic. Careful examination of the specimess 
■honed that thej contained a group of products whifh could not possibly 
be oonfounded with tlie supposed volcanic matters. In fact, there was 
no relation between the two classes of bodies, except that both were evi- 
dently the results of intense heat upon ditferent mineral matters. Among 
the furnace products of the steamer Baltic were numerous single and 
aggregated glass spheres of minute, or even microscopic size, which, if 
they should ever be found in the ooean soundings, would be very pnz- 
xling without this clue to their origin. The question of the original 
source of these volcanic products is one of great interest. How for these 
plotonic tallies may have travelled, and in what direction — whether from 
the Azores, the Mediterranean, or from Iceland— involves a study of 
currents and an examination of soundings which have yet to be madc.-^ 
{WelW Annual.) 

Detp-Sea Soundings in tht Arctic Ocean. — From a recent report of 
Lieutenant Maury to the Secretary of the Navy, we derive the following 
extract relative to some ohsorvnt ions mode last year by Commodore Rodgers, 
inthe U. S. ship Vincennes, on the temperature and specific gravity of 
the water at the surface, midway, and at the bottom of the Arctic Ocean. 
These observations are highly interesting. He passed up through 
Behring's Straits into that sea during the summer of 1S55, and, though 
he remained in it but a few days, be availed himself of the opportunity 
to try the temperature and specific gravity of the water at various depths 
and places ; and his observations show uniformly this arrangement or 
stratification in the fluid moss of that oreon — warm and light water on 
top, cold water in the middle, and warm and heavy water at the bottom. 
These oheervations, if estendcd, would go far towards the final settle- 
ment of the question of an open seain the Arctic Ocean. It is litely that ■ 
this worm water went in as an under current; that though warmer it 
was Baiter, and for that reason it was heavier. It was made sailer, we 
conjecture, by evaporation ; and while it was subjected to this process it 
was in some latif ude where it received heat while it was giving off freab 
water vapour. This substratum of heavy water was therefore probably 
within the tropics and at the surface when it received its warmth. Water. 
we know, ia transported to great distances by the under currents, of the 
Ka without changing its temperature, but a few degrees by the way. 
Beneath the Gulf Stream, near the tropic of Cancer, and in the month of 
August, with the surface of the ocean above 60 degrees, the deep-sea 
thermometer of the Coast Survey reports a current of cold water only 3 
degrees above the freezing point. That cold current, or the water that 
it bore, must certainly have come from the Polar regions. 

Wo know of numerous currents flowing out of the Polar basb, and dia- 
^^^ charging immense volumes of water into the Atlantic ; we know of b ut 
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cue surface currant, and that a feeble one. around tbe North Ca{«, tiiat | 
goes into tliis basin. Alt these aQt-coming ourreiits are salt-water cur- 
rants ; therefore we cannot look for their genesis to the rivers of hjpoi- 
borean America, Europe, and Asia, and the precipitation of the Polar ' 
basin— for all the water from these aources is fresh water. The salt that 
these upper corrents bring out is sea-suit ; hence we should be forced to 
conclude, were there no other evidence to warrant the conclusion, that 
there must be one or more undercurrents of salt and heavy water flowing I 
iuto the Arctic basin. A considerable body of water at the temperature of ' 
ifi degrees rising to the surface there — as come to the surface it must, is 
order to supply tlie out-going upper currents — would tend mightily to 
mitigate the severe cold of those hyperborean regions. 

This discovery of Rodgera furnishes the only link that seems to have 
been wanting in the chain of reasoning to complete from known Iscts the 
theory of an open water in the Arctic ocean ; and this discovery, taken in 
connection with what northern voyagers tell us concerning the migration 
of animals in those regions ; with what Dr Eane saw and De Haven says ; 
with the fact that harpoons fastened in whales on the shores of Greenland 
have been taken out of whales along the shores of Juimtschatka and 
Japan — these facts, taken in connection with the discovery which my own 
researches have fully developed, that the right whale of Greenland and 
the right whale of the Xorlh Pacific are the same fish, and that to it the 
torrid zone is as a sea of flame which it cannot pass ; I say these facts, 
linked together, and taken in connection with other facts and eircum- 
stouces, seem to form a chain of faultless circumstantial evidence, showing 
the existence of an open water in the Polar basin. — {Wells' Aniiaal.) 

On the Gulf Stream and ite DepoBili. — When the stream, in sweeping 
round the point of Florida, had parted with so nincb of its sediment as to 
bring the bottom within 60 or 70 feet of the surface, it became possible 
for the coral to eiiet, provided it conld find water of sufficient purity. 
This would l>e tbe case at any point so far from the shore as to be beyond 
the influence of the surf's disturbance of the mud deposited along the 
coast. As the bottom formed by a deposit is necessarily situated on a 
slope, the coral would find a line parallel to the shore, along which none 
of the conditions of its existence would be wanting. This line would be 
that of a reef. Did not the island of Cuba interpose, this extension of 
Florida might go on indefinitely ; but as the passage narrows, tbe force of 
the current necessarily increases, and there is therefore no hope that in 
this manner Cuba will be annexed. The laws regulating the deposition 
of sediment also afford an explanation of the long parallel ridges on the 
sea-bottom of the coast of South Carolina, in the bed of the Gulf Stream. 
Suppose that two or three submerged peaks, in the line of the Bahama 
Islands, stand within the stream. Behind these peaks there must be still 
waters, or at least an eddy. Here matter will be dejiosited by the 
waters, and this will in turn offer an obstacle which will continue to cause 
the effect further and fiirther away from theoTiginal|ioint. Again, while 
the Gulf Stream is moving in a curve around the point of Florida, nearly 
all its deposits will be matle on the river side of^the curve, that is upon 
this point ; but oRei passing into the open sea, it takes a straight course 
and begins to deposit on both sides alike. Hence, by this theory, the 
origin of the Bahama Banks. Another very cnrions result of all thit 
reasoning remains to be mentioned. As the limits of a channel narrow, 
the current necessarily increuses its velocity. The heat of a warm current 
is therefore retained to a far greater distance from the point of departure. 
It is well known that the Gulf -Stream affects favourubly the climate o" 
the uorth-westem jiortions of Europe. There is nothing then absurd it_ 
the idea that during the decrease of the breadth of tbe Gulf Stream 
r between Cuba and the main land oitiiosite, a decrease of hundreds of ra" 
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the temperatme of the water oiirried aerost the ocean to the coasts of Ire- 
land, S^tland, and Norway, has been constantly rising, and that from 
this cause an increasing amelioration of the climate of ihat part of the 
eastern continent has resulted. 

mSCELLANSOUB. 

Pre$ent Annual Production of Iron, — Mr Hewitt of New York, in a 
paper recently presented to the Geographical and Statistical Society, Air- 
nished the following memoranda respecting the production and manufac- 
ture of iron. Cast iron can cmly be traced back to the 13th century. Pre- 
Tiously, the ore and charcoal wero placed in alternate layers in a rude 
oren, and thero smelted by a blast injected by a bellows worked by hand. 
Even so late as 1740 the total annual product of England was but 17,350 
tons, made by 59 furnaces, at the rate of 294 tons per annum to each fnr- 
nace — say one ton per furnace for each working day. Mr Hewitt esti- 
mates the entire annual product of Europe at tibat time at 100,000 tons^ 
60,000 of which wero made in Sweden and Russia, and one-half of 
this quantity exported to England. The total consumption of iron 
in England at that day (only 116 years ago, or since the birth of some per- 
sons yet living) was not 15 pounds per head per annum, and that of all 
Europe but two pounds per head. The whole human race did not then 
annually require or produce so much as one pound of iron per head. Now 
Mr Hewitt produces data showing an annual production of seventeen 
pounds per head for the whole human family, or seven millions of tons ist 
the aggrogate, of which Groat Britain produces rather moro than one-half , 
and consumes at least one-fourth. The total product of 1856 is estimated 
by Mr Hewitt, from imperfect data, as follows :— 

Tons. Tons. 

Great Britain 3,585,000 United States 1,000,000 

France 650,000 Prussia 600,000 

Belgium 255,000 Germany (bal. of) 200,000 

Russia 300,000 Austria 200,000 

Sweden and Norway 179,500 Spain 27,000 

Italy andElba 72,000 Denmark, &c 20,000 

Total 6,889,000 tons. 

Asia, Africa, and America outside of the United States, may possibly 
raise this aggregate to 7,000,000 tons. 

The annual production and consumption of the several countries is esti- 
mated as follows : 

Produce Consvme 

per head, lbs. per head, lbs. 

Great Britain 287 144 

United States 84 117 

Belgium 136 70 

France 40 60 

Sweden and Norway 92 30 

Germany, including Prussia 50 50 

Austria 12J 15 

Russia 10 10 

Switzerland — 22 

Spain 4J 6 

The rest of the world too little to be computed. 

The intimate relations of iron to industrial progress and efficiency, as 
exhibited by this table, need here only be suggested. 

Height of the Himalayas, — It appears from a late survey made of the 
Himalaya range, by Colonel Waugh, that the Khanchinjinga, which has 
been hitherto supposed to be the highest summit, is in fact not so — a 
higher mountain having been discovered, situated between Katamandoo 
and Khanchinjinga. This last named is 28,156 feet above the level of 
tho sea ; but the new summit reaches the enormous height of 29,002 feet. 
It has been proposed to call thib Mount Everest, after a former surveyor- 
general of India. 
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New Form of TtUecope. — At the American Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science, Mr Alvon Clarke, of Cambridge, gave a deacription of 
new instrument of hia own inTention, for raeaauring the distance apart 
stars too digtant to be brought into the field of view of o telescope. Wit 
in a year from the first thouglit of tlie instrument entering his mind, ho 
had built a telescope of six inches aperture, and 103 inches focal length, 
mounted it equatcriallj, goTeruing its motion b; Bond's spring- governor 
clock, provided the two eye-pieces, and as a substitute for a filar-micro- 
meter, arranged a node of using pieces of glass ruled with a ruling ma- 
chine. Experiments have demonstrated the feasibility of using the two 
eye- pieces in this way, and of obtaining by tiiem very accurate meaauros 
of the distances of stars, which are from three to one hundred minutes uf 
space apart. TheEUGcessoftheinBtrumentwaB,however,greatI,vdue to the 
spring-governor which keeps each star upon the wire accurately bisected. 

ilr YarreU's Library. — lu our last number we had occasion to notice 
the decease of an old and esteemed friend, William YarreU, Leaving this 
world without having any one who would carry out and leciprooate his 
own pursuits, bis ootopaiatively small but peculiar library was disposed 
of at Stevens' sale-rooms on 13th, 14th, and 15th of November. The 
number of the whole lota for the three days only amounted to 773, but the 
sale did not conclude until past 5 on Saturday evening. Many of the 
books brought high prices. Ihe following are those of a tew, which in 
after days may be a curious record of the value and estimation of some 
works. Doubtless some were purchosed as memorials of an old friend 

Macgillivray'a Natural History of Dee-Side and Braemar, privately 
printed for H.R.H. Prince Albert, £7 ; Bewick's British Birds, 1st edi- 
tion, £5, 10s. ; Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler, £9, His. ; Forbes 
and Henley's British Mollusca, £13 ; Yorrell's British Birds, 3 vols., 
copies sold from £4, 4s. to £10, 10a., one copy with "Bewick's cuts" intro- 
duced, £21 ; Alder and Hancock's Monog. Brit. Nud. Moll- (Rojai 
Society), £6; Owen's Odontography, £9, IS; Gould's Birds of Eurojje £91 ; 
Gould's Birds of Australia £79, (bought up by Author, work beii^ out 
of print). 
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To the £diCors of tJie Edinhargh Philosophieal Journal, 

Gentleuen, — As one of the first iruits of the Meteorological inquiries 
in which I have been engaged during the past year, I send you the llain- 
fall at 37 stations over Scotland, arranged so as to exhibit the amount at 
each station duringevery month of the year 1856. It is right to mention, 
that no selection of stations has been wade, but that every station is in- 
cluded from which perfect returns were received for the twelve months. 

It will be seen from this table that the average fall of rain over Soot- 
land during the year 18S6 amounted to a mean depth of 3696 inches — say 
37 inches. This, according to our present knowledge, derived from im- 
perfect and partial data, would seem to be a very large amount ; hut as 
we have no returns equally eitensive to compare with, we must suspend 
our judgment on tliis point. 

The fall of rain during September was excessive, partit-ularly on the 
eaetem half of the island, and sufficiently accounts for the greater amount 
of damage sustained by the crops on that, than on the western side of 
Scotland. 

It is instructive to note, that if we select from this table the moat wes- 
tern stations, and compare them with some of tho eastern statiuna, we 
shali find that the differtiice between the fall of rain on the eastern and 
western side of the island was quite iumintcrial. Thus five selected sta- 
tions, on orneor the west coa«t, gave a mean depth of 37'7S inches of rai~' 
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^^B while (eren ataticms on or neikr the eaatjcoast gave a'mean depth of 37*11 
^^H inches of rain. The puaition of the station in reference to the hilla and 






^^H eastern or western sideof theiBlaml, Thus at tweke stations, which may 


^^F be railed midland, the mean fall of rain greatlj exceeded that of either 


^^B eaat or west coast stationB, amounting It> a mean depth of 44-33 inches, 


' From directing attention to these facts, it is not intended to be slated 


1 that anything lite satLrfactory conclnsions as to the genera! distribution of 


1 rain over the country could be deduced froiu one year's observotionE : But 


^^^ as much misconception at present seems to eiiat relative to the compaiu- 


^^L ti»e depth of rain which falls on the eastern and weetflrn side of the island, 


^^m and the influence of the hills on the fall at such stations seems to have been 


^^H somewhat overlooked, it was deemed right to direct attention to the sub- 


^■^ iect, and at the same time publish the table in full, that every one may 
haTe it in his power to study the facts, and deduce hisoivn conclusions,— 




Jakk St*hk, M.D. 


PALL OF RAIN AT TIUBTY-SEVEN STATIONS IK SCOTLAND, 


DURING KACH MONTH OP TAB YEAR 1856. 
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L'Institut, September 1856 to March 1857. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Arts and Sciences of the Manritins, 
September 1851 to October 1855. 

Edinburgh Essays by Members of the University. 1856. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, January 
1857. 

Quarterly Manual of the Chemical Society, January 1857. 

Hooker's Journal of Botany, November and December 1856, January, 
February, and March 1857. 

« 
The Monogenesis of Physical Forces. By Alfred Smbe. 1857. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich, Konighlichen (jeologischen Reichsanstalt, 
July to December 1856, and January to May 1856. Mit Abhandlungen. 

Logan on the Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific Islands. Part II. 

American Manual of Science and Art for September and November 
1856. 

Natural History Review for October 1856 and January 1857. 

Symon*s Comments on Professor Whewell's reasons for describing the 
Moon's motion as a motion about her axis. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society ofBengal, No. VII., for 1855, and No. 
IV., for 1856. 

Ansted's Elementary Course of Geology, Mineralogy, and Physical 
Geography. 2d Edition. 1856. 

Ule sur les Moyens do Mesurer la Peiis^e. Neucbatel 18o7. 
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